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716 The Congregationalist 


The Congregationalist’s 


PILGRIMAGE 
To England and Holland. 


To sail June 4, 1896, by Hamburg-American Express Steamer Columbia, 
landing at 


14 November 1895 


PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND, 


returning August 1 by the same Line. The Itinerary includes Cologne, 


the Rhine, Lucerne, Paris, etc. 





THE MARKET CROSS— 


Officiaily recognized by the Triennial National 
Council, which body appointed a committee to 
represent the council in connection with the visit 
to London, Gainsborough, ete. 

AMERICAN COMMITTEE: 
Rey. C. R. Palmer, D.D., Bridgeport, Ct.; Hon. S. B. 
Capen, Boston; Hon. E. W. Blatchford, Chicago; 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., Boston; Pres. C. F. 
Thwing, D. D., Cleveland; Rev. A. E. Dunning, 
D. D., Boston; Rey. W. A. Robinson, D. D., Middle- 
town, N. Y.; Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., Montclair, 
N. J.; Rev. Morton Dexter, Boston; Hon. Lyman 
Brewster, Danbury, Ct.; Kev. G. E. Hall, D. D., 


BAWTRY, ENGLAND. 


Aco operating committee of distinguished English 
Congregationalists has consented to superintend the 
arrangements for the reception of the party in Eog 
land. 

ENGLISH COMMITTEE: 

Rey. Alex Mackennal, D. D., Bowdoin; Rev. .J. G. 
Rogers, D.D , Clapbam, London; Rev. R. F. Hurton, 
D. D., Hampstead, London; Rev.G. 8. Barrett, D.D, 
Norwich; Rev. John Brown, D.D., Bedford; Kev 
Andrew Mearns, Sec’y London Congregational 
Union; Kev. C. A. Berry, Wolverhampton; Rev. 
Wm. J. Woods, Sec’y Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. 





Dover, N. H. 


The party will be limited in number to the accommodations already engaged upon the above steamer. The cabins 
secured are located amidship, large outside and inside rooms—ONLY TWO PERSONS IN A CABIN, unless three friends 
desire to be together, in which case a reduction will be made in the price of the tickets. Dr. A. E. Dunning, the 
editor-in-chief of Zhe Congregationalist, will represent the paper in the membership of the party, and a distinguished 
company of ministers and laymen is assured. Applications may be made at once, and all such applications will be filed 
and considered in order. Correspondence invited ; due notice will be given of the date when registration will begin. 


Address PILGRIMAGE, Office of THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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THE YOUTH S 
COMPANION 














HERE are few famous writers in Great Britain or the United Distinguished 
States who have not already contributed to The Youth’s A 
Companion, but some illustrious recruits have been found, Contributors 


who, collaborating with the old favorites, will enable its editors 
to make the paper notably brilliant during the coming year. 

Statesmen, Poets, Famous Scientists and Travellers, Eminent 
Lawyers and delightful Story-Writers will provide Entertainment 
and Instruction for our friends and subscribers in a richer 
measure than ever before. 


A Notable Series. 


The following Articles from the most Eminent Living Authorities: 


The Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 

By Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


THE BAR AS A PROFESSION. { 


WHAT THE SPEAKER DOES. 
HOW A PRIME MINISTER IS MADE. 


Three Cabinet Ministers. Sea Adventures by 


No other periodical has ever announced] ADMIRAL A. H. MARKHAM, R. N. 


Articles by three Cabinet Ministers. 
THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. | ADMIRAL P. H. COLOMB, R. N. 
ADMIRAL T. H. STEVENS, U.S. N. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. | ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE ELLIOT, K.C.B. 


Popular Articles. 


PRESENTATIONS AT COURT. 
HOW CARICATURES ARE MADE. 
ANIMAL MORALITIES. 

THE HUMORS OF PARLIAMENT. H. W. Lucy. 
THE HUMORS OF CONGRESS. Henry Loomis Nelson. 
THE BOY BISHOPS OF SALISBURY. The Dean of Salisbury. 


Serial Stories for the Year 1896. 


From the great number offered a few of the best have been selected. 


THE VENTRILOQUIST. A Story of Southern Life. By Miss M. G. McClelland. 
IN THE CLUTCH OF THE TSAR. Describing Russian Life. By C. A. Stephens. 
ROSAMOND’S VIOLIN. A Story. of interest for Girls. By Ellen Douglas Deland. 
IN INDIAN MEADOW. Pioneer Life of two Boys go years ago. By Charles Adams. 


By Lady Jeune. 
Thomas Nast. 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 





For 1896. 


The Princess Louise. 

The Marquis of Lorne. 
Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson. 
Secretary of the U.S. Navy. 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Sir William Howard Russell. 
Frank R. Stockton. 

W. Clark Russell. 

General Nelson A. Miles. 
Thomas Nast. 

Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 
The Dean of Salisbury. 
Bishop Cleveland Coxe. 
Bishop W. Croswell Doane. 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 

Camille Flammarion. 

Justin McCarthy. 

Admiral Stevens. 

Admiral Markham, 

Admiral Elliot. 

Charles Dickens. 

Archibald Forbes. 

Frank D, Millet. 

Frederic Villiers. 

Max O’Rell. 

Hiram Maxim. 

Andrew Carnegie. 

Henry Loomis Nelson, 

C. A. Stephens. 

Harold Frederic. 

Prof. N. S. Shaler. 

Prof. E. S. Holden. 

Ellen Douglas Deland. 
Rebecca Harding Davis. 
Mrs, Burton Harrison. 


And 
More than 100 others. 


Send for Full Illustrated Prospectus and Sample Copies Free. 





REMARKABLE OFFER! 


oO-ct. 


Q 
; CALENDAR 


: FREE. 


with name and address, and $1.75, will receive: 


FREE — Our Handsome 4-page Calendar (7x10 inches), 
graphed in nine colors. Retail price, 50 cents. 
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New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it AT ONCE 


FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week till January 1, 1896. 
FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Double Numbers. 
litho- 


AND THE COMPANION 52 weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1897. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, zo1 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-Office or Express Order, or Registered Letter. at Our Risk. 
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From Distant Lands. 


Persian 
Life 
And Customs, 
with Incidents 
of Residence and 
Travel in the 
Land of the Lion 
andthe Sun. By 
the Rev. S. G. 
Witson, M. A., 
for avai years a missionary in Persia. W ell 
indexed. With map and other illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


Rambles in Japan. 


By Rev. Canon H. B. Tristram, D.D. Index 
With 50 illustrations by E. Whymper and 
a map. Large $vo, cloth, $2.00. 

“Canon Tristram has been prompted to publish 
these pages from his journal by the new zest for all 
things Japanese. . .. He always writes pleasantly, 
freshly, and intelligently ; and he has a veteran natu- 
ralist’s eye for the flora and fauna of the landof the 
rising sun.... He did a good deal of traveling, 
and had an excellent guide and interpreter in his 
daughter, who had spent several years at mission 
work in the country.” — The British Weekly. 


The Pilgrim Fathers 


Of New England, and their Puritan Successors. 
By Joun Brown, D.D, author of ‘ John 
Bunyao, His Life, Times and Work.’ In- 
troduction by Rey. A. E. Dunning, editor 
of The Congregatioalist. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, $2 50 
** An admirable and much-needed book, scholarly, 

accurate, temperate, and interesting.’’—JOHN FISKE. 


Chinese Characteristics. 
By Artruur H. Smiru. With 16 full-page 
original illustrations. /2fth thousand. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 

“Cannot be praised too highly.” 
“A completely study.”’— The 
vance, 

“The best book on the Chinese people.”—£v- 
aminer, 


—Independent, 


trustworthy Ad- 


Postpaid, on receipt af price. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York: 112 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 63 Washington St. 
Toronto: 110-142 Yonge St. 


THE 
MARY LYON YEAR BOOK. 


Edited by HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


A selection from the writings of Mary Lyon, with ap 
propriate poetical selections and passages of Scripture. 
An Introduction by President 
Elizabeth S. Mead, of Mt. 
Holyoke College. This most 
charming book is peculiarly 
suited to be the daily compan- 
ion of thoughtful young men 
and women. Miss Lyon’slife- 
work was for this class. Her 
words are strong, suggestive, 
practical,and the accompany- 
ing Scriptural and poetical) se- 
lections are admirably chosen. 
Both back and front covers of 
the book are printed in gold. 
The binding is cream, dark 
and medium colored cloth. 
The cover design is a repro 
duction of a famousold French 
binding, and the volume 
throughout, with its uncut 
pages, deckel edges, wide 
margins and beautiful antique type, is a unique speci- 
men of bookmaking. Size of book 4x7 inches. 
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Price, Cloth, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.25. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 
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Published Weckly 


Harper’s 
ound 


able 


Besides being helpful to girls, It gives them 
example is Mrs. Sangster’s forthcoming story, 


THE MIDDLE DAUGHTER 


The articles by EVA LOVETT, 


And, too, the body is not forgotten. 
like those by Mrs, SANGSTER, will be read 
boys as eagerly as by girls and young women 
articles by these authors have been. 


THE OUTDOOR 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


Prospectuses in the hands 
interested in them, and to 
ABLE, will 


Persons willing to place 
of persons sure to be 

commend HARPER'S ROUND 
receive for so doing bound volume HARPER'S 
YOUNG PEOPLE: for 1893 (number limited); 

packet of visiting-cards bearing their name, 
with copper-plate ; or rubber stamp, bearing their 


name andaddress. Offer restricted. Apply early. 


MARGARE? 


The se 


Is a weekly for both sexes. All ayes enjoy it. A department 
called “The Pudding Stick,” appearing every week, treats 
of Good Minds, Good Manners, and Good Dress, and is 


For Girls and Young Women 


By 





E. SANGSTER 


healthy fiction. An 





by young men and 
At lenet, previous 
ries on athletics Is 


GIRL 


HARPER'S ROUND TABLE offers prizes: Some are for 
distrib puting its Prospectuses and commending it .o your 
friends; others are for Stories, Pen Drawings, Poems, Photo 
yraphs, etc. Send fora full list of them. It also publishes 
a HANDY BOOK containing tooo useful facts. You may 
have copies for yourself and friends, free, 


ees 


Trial, 13 Weeks, 50 cts.; 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


Full Year, $2. 





NEW PUBLIC ATIONS. 


Social Teeiey. 


A Grouping of Social Facts and Principles. 
By Joun Bascom, author of ‘ Ethics, Soci- 
ology,” etc. (Vol. 7 in Crowell’s Library 
of Economics and Politics.) 12mo, $1.75. 
To those who are interested in the study of Social 

Science, and the rapid changes iv our modern civiliza- 

tion, Prof. Bascom’s work will be foune of great value 


and interest. It is calm, judical, temperate in tone, 
lofty in spirit and will be a powerful factor for good. 


Famous Leaders Among Women. 
By Saran K. Botton. Illustrated with 

Portraits, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mrs. Bolton, in her Jong series of biographical writ- 
ings, has suceeeded in robbing * Memoirs ” of the terrors 
which the very term used to convey to the youthful 
mind. She wakes biography as entertaining as fi tion. 
Her selection embraces great variety and an oppor 
tunity of chronicliug wonderful events. This is one of 
the most charmi:g of Mrs. Bolton’s ‘* Famous” books. 


Sunshine for Shut-Ins, 
By a Suut-In. Cloth, dainty binding, gilt 
side, 18mo, 75 cents. 
This little volume will be appreciated by many wko 


know of invalid friends and like to remember them in 
their affliction, 


La Beile Nivernaise, and Other 
Stories. 
By ALeHoNsE Daupet. Translated by Hunt- 
ington Smith. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; 


full leather, $1 50. 


“La Belle Nivernaise” is, perhaps, the most artisti- 
cally perfect of all of Daudet’s short stories. It is all 
so natural, so realistic, yet so romantic and poetic 
that it seems impossible to pick flaws in it. Admirably 
transl+ted, the book acquires additional piquaney by 
the clever illustrations with which it is generously sup- 
plied. 


For saie by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


Thomas Y. Crowell & €o., 


New York, 46 East 14th Street. 
Boston, 100 Purchase Street. 


“WIDES.: 


=. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D. D. 
PP. over HW) illustrations. 
AG ENTS WANTED. Act 
quick, secure territory. Best chance ever offered. Be- 
in now to secure the holiday orders. Distance no 
hindrance, we pay freight. Give credit. Exclusive 
territory. ‘A beautiful C hristmas Gift. Send for extra 
terms. | GILLESPIF, METZGAR, & KELL 
N. Broad Street, _— %, Pailadetphia, Pa. 


Can Make $40 a Week 


from now tillafter Christmas, taking orders for the new 
child’s Bible, “ Sacred Pictures and Their Teachings.” 
400 beautiful engravings. 20 pages of oil colored plates. 
Special holiday inducements. Exclusiveterritory. Books 
oncredit. Freights paid. Gola watch toevery agent. A 
postal card will secure an offer from us. Address KEY- 
STONE PuB. Co., 8th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





the tory of the Y. P.S. 
from the begin- 
ning and in all lands, by 


MEN OR 
WOMEN 


** Here are stories and poemsby Eugene 
Field, published attractively in compan- 
ion volumes. They are ingenious, droll, 
witty, delicate, and charming. Poets 
and story tellers may emulate and all of 
us may rejoice.’ —New York Sun. 


JUST ISSUED: 


A Little Book of Profitable Tales. 
By Evcent Fietp. With Etched Por- 
trait. Cameo Edition. 16mo, $1 25. 


“A collection of some of the “ones and 
daintiest shurt stories from Mr. Fiejd’s pen, 
The volume is delightful Mr. Field fs at his best 
in this book.” — Chicago Journal. 


Echoes from the Sabine Farm. 
By EvuGenk£ and RoswELt MARTIN FIELD. 

Beautifully illustrated by Epmunp H. 

GARRETY. Square 12mo, $2 00 

“These translations from Horace are free 
from pedantry and mere literainess, and while 
some are singularly perfect reproductions of the 
originals, others are tree adaptations to the spirit, 
the forms, and the speech of today. In them 
the poet boldly interprets the poet.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


IN UNIFORM BINDING. 
A Little Book of Western Verse. 
A Little Book of Profitable Tales. 
Second Book of Verse. 
Each l6mo, gilt top, $1 25. 

“These pretty little volumes promise to per- 
petuate examples of a wit, humor, and pathos 
quaint and rare in their kind. Genial and sym- 
pathetic, Mr. Field has already maue a mark in 


the literature of the day, which will not quickly 
wear out.”—New York Tribune. 


EUGENE FIELD’S BOOKS 





VERSES OF CHILDHOOD. 


With Trumpet and Drum. 16mo, $1.00. 
Love-Songs of Childhood 16mo, $1.00. 

“His poems of chilahood have gone home, not 
only to the hearts of chisdren, but to the heart 
of the country as well, ard heis one of the few 
contributors to that genuine literature of child- 
hood which expresses ideas from the standpoint 
of a child.”—The Outlook. 


«* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





DIALOGUES, Pic Ploces § to Speak 


poof A whe f Ld —e le, 


ie Se P. B. MYERS, 8 John St., N. Y. 
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Memorandum of 


Important CHANGES 


and Improvements 


To be noted in connection with the 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS 


published by the Congregational Sunday 


School and Publishing Society. 


The Little Pilgrim. 


Weekly. 20 cents, former price 25 cents. 


17> The Little Pilgrim is printed in colors. 


ia The Little Pilgrim is enlarged. 


1 The Little Pilgrim is reduced in price. 


The Little Pilgrim devotes two of its paves each week 
to the lesson, and two pages to misce laneous matter, 
pictues, stories and poems. It stands iu the front 
rank of our periodicals. 


The Mayflower. 


Weekly. 25 cents in clubs. 


17” The Mayflower is printed in colors. 


Oontinues under the efficient editorial manaveme t 
of Mis. Roynten, Short articles and many illustra- 
tions are features of this p»per. 


The Wellspring. 


Weekly. 50 cents in clubs. 


1#” The Wellspring is enlarged to 8 pages. 


Perbaps the mort radical change of a }is inthis young 
peop'e’s paper, which for so many years has stood as 
one of the best of ‘ts class. The paper is enluryed to 
eight pages.9x13. Serial stories will be published in the 
weekly edition. The first Serial begins in lL) cember, 
and is oy tue popular editor of the paper, Willis 
Boyd Allen. 


free papers ( Wellspring, Mayflower, or Little Pilgrim) for 
i L 


one month to non-subscribing schools. 


Congregational S. S. & Pablishing Society, 


Boston and Chicago. 








CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS on) viet: coisa sn 


instructive Responsive Service, 16 pp. rice, & cts. a copy. 


GHRISTMAS-TIDE. i.’ Ems, rvice of Songs an 


Keadings. Price, & cents a single copy. 
By Williamson & 


THE PALACE OF SANTA GLAUS. ice! 


charming little Cantata by new writers who evide ntly under 
stand the art of teaching a moral while pleasing the children, 
Price, 80 cents a single copy. 


OTHER X-MAS CANTATAS. 
Dorothy’s Dream, Santa Claus’ Miasion, One Chriat- 
mas Eve, A Jolly Christmas, Santa Claus & Co., A 
Citristmas Vision, Catching Kriss Kringle, Judge 
Santa Claus, Santa Claus’ Mistalbe, The New Santa 
Claus, The W aif’ Christmas, Ete. These have all won 
great favor in past years. Price of each Cantata 80 
cents per single copy. 


EXAMINE THESE ALSO. 
A CHRISTMAS REVERIE, 2: fs" 


siday Entertainment 
great interest. Price, 1 


0 cents a single copy. 
A CHRISTMAS BAZAA 


By Kichey & Murray, An 
rice, 10 cents a single copy. 


« other pleasant entertainment, 
BETHLEHEM, By Frederic Weatherly and Geo 
This is a suber) Christmas Cantata for 
adults only. Ithas now the enviable position of a standard 
work, and it has no superior in its own field 50 eta. a copy, 
ANTHEM Especially designed for Christmas use_ will be 
in the Ah gt ge nt to the li usical Visitor 
for December. Wrice of “Musical Visitor” 15 cent» 
A CATALOGUE of Christmas Music of eve ry description 
for use in the Church, Sunday S che ls or 
Home Circle, will be sent to any address on applicat 
CASH REFERENCES must accompany rs from 
or those who have not hadcredit 
dealings with us 
Send 10 ce ata for sample (back number) of “MUSICAL 
VISITOR,” showing the class of music now being priited in 
each issue. 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
@INCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


A Ho! 
of 


. F. Root 
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STEY 
ORGANS 


are the product of inventive genius, mechanical skill, ample capital. 
They represent the accumulated experience of over fifty years de- 
voted exclusively to Organ building. From the start every im- 
provement possible has been requisitioned, so that the name Estcy 
has become synonymous with fine music. 





great care which enters into the 
It has that rare “‘singing quality” 
blends so harmoniously with 
feature much desired but seldom obtained. 





The Estey Tone exhibits the effect of the 
Estev Organ 
which 
the voice—a 


Step 








enal. 


the 


with an organ. 





The Estey Durability is simply phenom- 
With the purchase of 
you dispense with further thought of trouble 
Its rare excellence will rivet 
your warmest approval for a generation. 


an Estey Organ 


by 








Estey 





The Estey Design is a marvel of classic 
architecture. 
appeals to all cultured tastes. 


It represents the true artist and 


step 








Organ 


The Estey Price is a very attractive 
feature. It is the lowest consistent with 
first-class work. It is always in the interest 
of economy, but never at the sacrifice of 
quality. 








has been improved, until today it is recognized the world over as 


the standard of excellence. 


The fact that nearly three hundred thousand Estey Organs 
have been made and sold proves conclusively the superiority of 


the Estey Organ. 


Catalogue Free. 


Estey ee — Brattleboro, Vt. 








Christmas Music. 


The Holy Child. Service 
LOWRY. most popular of the series, 16 pages. 
84 per 100; & cents each, if by mail. 
The Feast of Lights. By Mrs W. F. 
H.P. MAIN. 


Christmas Annual No. 26. 
Selected Carols from previous issues, by 
authors 15 carols in each number. 

No. 1-5 ets. No. 2-5 ects. No. 85 ets. 


pages of «ppropriate poetry and prose........ 4 cents. 
St. Nicholas’ Visit to the School. Most desir- 
able ot the popular Cantatas by Dr. W. H. Doans. 


30 eents, by mail. 

SHND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 

76 Bast Sth St., New York. 


by the Rev. ROBERT 


CRAFTS and 
A new service for Primary Classes, very 
pretty and effective, printed in colors ........ 6 cents. 
Seven new car«ls, by 
NN WOU PUONO YS 6 5052009 VbcsNe ss 5be6s sede pnceses 4 cents. 
best 


No, 4-5 ets. 
Recitations for Christmas Time, No.6. Hight 


CHRISTMAS) J 
USIC. ; 


For Sunday-Schools 


and Choirs. 
A Merry Christmas. 
A‘ oncert Exercise for Sun- 





day-Schools. Hartsough & 

Villmore Beautiful new 

music, With supplement of 
recitations, motion songs 

and dialogues for children, Price 
Se.; Sue, per dozen, post-paid; $4.00 






per 1, post- pair 


Santa Claus’ Arrival. ja- 
briel’s greatest Cantata for Sunday- 
Schools. Bright music and beauti- 
ful scenes. 30 cts., $3.00 per dozen, 


not prepaic id. ; 

Christmas Carols, No.2. A 16-page collection 
of new songs by Her bert, Ge ibriel, the Fillmores and 
others. Price, 5 er dozen, post- paid. 

Christmas Recitations, No.2. A collection 
of original and selected recitations for children of 
all sizes, with dialogues, 1c. 

The Call of Rebecea. A short drama for 11 or 
more young people. Suitable for part of a Christmas 
entertainment. Oriental scenes and dialogue, lve 

Keeping Watch o’er their Flocks, and 
other fine new Anthems, 10 cts. each. 

Merry C aeateans Chimes, and other Quarteta 
for fe male, voices, 15 cts 

Star of the oruine, and other Quartets for 
male voices, 15 cts. 

A Mappy New Year. A Concert Exercise for 
Sunday-Schools, by Hartsough & Fillmore. New. 

*rice, 5¢., ec. per dozen, post-paid. 

The above are all new. Our Christmas music is 
unsurpassed. We supply every need. Full descrip- 
tive Catalogue sent on application. A sample of our 
monthly Musical Messenger sent free 


. 119 West Sixth St. i 
Fillmore Bros. or 40 Bible Reena. P 





215 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study conspiete, thorough, Biblica! ard 
i English course. Advancec 

Entrance examination on 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO 


ractical. Alsoan elec 
emitic study optional. 
Wednesday, Sept. 4. 
Bangor, Me. 


% F 


2 Papers . $6.00 


2 Books 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 
1896 
Premium Plan. 


One renewal and one new subscription 
with $6 seures the paper for one year to 
both, and any TWO $1.25 or $1.50 Books 
(youroun selection); papers Aud bOOk8 s¢ wt 
postpaid. An additional book for cach ad- 
ditional new nome. Or, if you prefer, we 
will send one set of Palestine Pictures as 
a premium for one new name. 

Make your se'ection from the catalogue of 
anv publisher, only avoiuing subscription, 
foreign and special works. 


For Instance. 

Such books a3 the following have been ordered 
in conuection with the above offer 
MARGARET WINTHROP. 
WaT Ll ToLp Dorcas. 
GREAT MISSIONARIES OF THE CHURCH, 
NEW ACTS OF THE APOSTLE 
Dr. G. 4. GORDON'’S CHRIST OF TODAY. 
Two LITTLE PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS 
HAWTHORNE’S OUR OLD Home 
Prof, STEVESS'S DOCTRINE AND Live 
DEXTER'S STORY OF THE PILGRIMS, EVC,, Ev¢. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Books Being Read. 


4th Edition. 


The 
Little Huguenot. 


BY MAX PEMBERTON, 
25 Cents. 
A charming historical romance of the Forest 
of Fontainebleau. 


gth Edition. 


Lilith. 


$1.25. 


A strange romance of thrilling power and 
spiritual suggestiveness. 





First Edition Exhausted on Publication. 


Second Edition Printing. 


The Days of 
Auld Lang Syne. 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 
81 25. 
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HE lively discussion in the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting last week on the 
proposition that a pastors’ fund 
toward paying the debt of the American 
Board be established revealed a gratifying 
unanimity of opinion, as well as a readiness 
on the part of those present to put their 
hands into their own pockets. Whether or 
not every pastor can follow out the sugges- 
tion made in our issue of Oct. 31 of a per- 
sonal gift of fifty dollars, an immediate and 
tangible expression of a determination to 
do something will have a very beneficial 
effect. If the suggestion by a speaker at 
the Ministers’ Meeting of a gift of two dol- 
lars from each Congregational minister in 
the country were carried out, the debt of 
the Board would be reduced by over $10,- 
000. Whatever form this movement shall 
definitely assume, we shall be glad to 
chronicle from week to week the response 
of pastors toit. In the meantime we would 
remind them that several ministers whose 
names appear on page 751 have already 
pledged fifty dollars apiece, the understand- 
ing being that the amount can be paid in 
installments during the next twelve months. 


Courageous President Penrose of Whit- 
man College spent several days in and 
about Boston last week, interesting a num- 
ber of individuals in his thrilling story of 
the services of Marcus Whitman to the 
country. If he invariably joins with this 
recital an appeal for gifts that shall enable 
the institution to receive, on Jan, 1, Dr. 
Pearsons’s $150,000 conditionally promised, 
who can wonder when it is remembered 
that the institution to which attention is 
especially called is just now very promi- 
nent in the mind of the Chicago philanthro- 
pist, who waits anxiously to see what Con- 
gregationalists are going to do, and may, 
perhaps, gauge future gifts to our denomi- 
national institutions by the response made 
to this particular appeal. President Pen- 
rose, whose boundless enthusiasm is as 
daring as it is beautiful, hopes that the 
next Congress will pass a bill ceding to 
Whitman the 650 acres of Government prop- 
erty in Walla Walla soon to be abandoned 
by the military post which is to be trans- 
ferred to Spokane. 


There may be a question in some minds 
as to whether the New Testament com- 
mands the same observance of the Lord’s 
Day which the Old Testament commanded 
of the Sabbath. But there can hardly bea 
question as to the high value of the weekly 
recurring day of rest and worship which 
from the beginning of this country has 
been re established here as the Lord’s Day. 
Without its observance as a day for the 
conscience and for worship it cannot be 
protected as a day of physicalrest. Tolose 
it would be to lose a precious boon not 
only to the working map, but to every class. 
It would be to give up one of the strongest 
safeguards of free government and one of 
the essential institutions for the education 
of the common people, for no other oppor- 
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tunity for thinking is afforded to the multi- 
tude like that of a Sunday guarded from 
the encroachments of labor, with churches 
which invite men to worship and to con- 
sider the great moral and religious problems 
connected with their lives. Even were it 
granted, then, that the American Sabbatb, 
as it is called, is not enjoined by the New 
Testament, its unquestioned value calls on 
all good citizens to preserve it by example 
and by enlightening others as to its neces- 
sity. An institution excellent in itself and 
sacred in its use does not require to be sus- 
tained by direct Scripture injunction, Ex- 
perience supplements the Bible in guiding 
us to right living. 


While popular feeling is strong that many 
men grow rich suddenly by disregarding 
their duty to their neighbors, there is a sat- 
isfaction in every evidence that some rich 
men are continually recognizing their obli- 
gations to the people. Mr. Carnegie, who 
three years ago gave a million dollars to 
erect a free library in Pittsburg, on the 
occasion of its dedication last week gave 
another million for its endowment, to pur- 
chase works of art. Mr. Rockefeller also 
last week added another million to his pre- 
vious gifts of four and a half millions to 
Chicago University, and promises two mil- 
lions more on condition that the amount be 
duplicated by other givers. Mr. Rockefel- 
ler thus becomes, with one exception, the 
largest giver in this country to any educa- 
tional institution, and offers to Chicago 
University an unrivaled opportunity te 
make new advances in popular education. 
We have little apprehension, either, that 
the personal opinions of the donor, or his 
methods of making money, with some of 
which we have no sympathy, will hamper 
the instruction given in that institution on 
economic subjects. A university bound in 
any such way would soon lack the support 
which is even more important than money, 
while educators seeking to subserve the 
aims of rich men to become richer at the 
expense of public morals would subvert the 
American idea of education and would not 
long be tolerated. 


Victories for righteousness are not won 
without hard fighting, and there are times 
when the forces of evil seem too strong to 
be overcome. But victories are won. The 
holy doggedness, as Dr. Parkhurst calls 
the persistence in standing for good morals 
which will not acknowledge defeat, is never 
in vain. Bull fights and prize fights are 
driven out of the country, though but re- 
cently the newspapers reeked with bloody 
records of goring and bruising brutes, It 
has seemed as though managers of lotteries 
would continue to bribe or outwit the 
shrewdness of lawmakers, but the attorney 
of the postal service says that the law 
passed last March has closed the mails 
against them, and has so far weakened the 
power of the express companies to aid them 
that “it may be confidently asserted that 
the death-knell of the avowed lotteries in 
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this country has been sounded, and their 
business much crippled if not ruined,’’ 
Three years ago race-track gamblers held 
New Jersey in their grip, but now both 
political parties claim credit for having 
suppressed them. Tammany Hall three 
years ago possessed New York and aspired 
to rule the nation, Though it has rallied 
from the heavy blows which last year laid 
it prostrate, other blows are ready to fall 
enit. The force of righteous public senti- 
ment is in them and it will not fail. Let us 
take heart of hope. Those who fight stead- 
ily for truth fight on the winning side. 


——<——-___—_- 


THE OENTRALIZING VERSUS THE 
OOLONIZING POLIOY. 

What attitude should the churches of our 
order take and maintain with regard to 
local church extension? Should the aim be 
te multiply organizations or to concentrate 
our Christian forces in a city at one or two 
strategic points? Isacommunity bestcared 
for by one or two strong, well equipped 
churches or by a larger number placed at 
reasonable distances from one another? 
These are the crucial questions in the 
consideration of any scheme that looks 
toward denominational advancement within 
a given territory. 

It is evident at the start that no uniform 
policy has prevailed among Congregation- 
alists of this country. In some cities of 
from twelve to twenty thousand inhabitants 
we have today from three to six churches, 
while in other places equally large we have 
only one. A similar variation appears in 
cities that number their population by the 
hundred thousand. Various causes con- 
tribute to this difference, prominent among 
which has been the differing dispositions of 
the oldest and most influential churches 
and pastors in these communities. A Dr. 
Stimson, for instance, believes so thoroughly 
in the colonizing policy that he almost seems 
to push out from the churches of which he 
has been the honored pastor part of the 
very strength of his congregations, in order 
that it may help establish a new center of 
worsbip in a needy region. A Dr. Gladden, 
realizing his responsibility as pastor of the 
church which has the precedence and the 
prestige in the city, constitutes himself a 
committee of church extension, and here 
and there in Columbus spring up small but 
thriving Congregational churches. A Dr, 
Ladd discerns his point of vantage on Eu- 
clid Avenue, Cleveland, and, from that as a 
center, oversees the planting of chapels and 
missions in the outskirts of the town, some 
of which in due time develop into credita- 
ble churches. On the other hand, no less a 
man than the loved and lamented William 
M. Taylor, inheriting, perhaps, the English 
idea of a cathedral church, stood in his day 
consistently and unflinchingly for the policy 
of centralization. His attitude, as well as 
that of his worthy predecessor, Dr. Thomp- 
sop, explains in part the paucity of Congre- 
gational churches in the metropolis of the 
nation today. 

The future of our denomination, what- 
ever other branches of the Church of Christ 
may or may not do, is, to a great extent, 
bound up with the right settlement by a 
local church of its attitude toward the com- 
munity in the midst of which it is set. It 
is certainly inconsistent for a large, his- 
toric, wealthy church to be doing its full 
share toward the advancing of denomina- 
tienal interests on the frontier, in the 
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Southland and in distant countries, while 
at the same time it is not doing its best to 
conserve Congregationalism within its own 
borders. It is not our business to tell any 
individual church what is the wisest course 
for it, but we do feel free to indicate cer- 
tain principles which may govern action, 
and whose application will depend on the 
local atmosphere and circumstances. 

There is great force, it must be admitted, 
in the argument for centralization. One 
strong church, it may truly be said, is often 
better than two weak ones. The financial 
consideration is an important one. When 
most of our churches find it difficult to 
meet their annual bills, why should we mul- 
tiply plants? There is strength in numbers 
and a great, active, prosperous church cen- 
trally located can be a powerful factor ina 
community. It can furnish a place of wor- 
ship whose symmetry and artistic decora- 
tions gratify the eye. It can maintain a 
grade of music that satisfies the ear. It 
can provide other accessories to assist the 
worshiping spirit. It can multiply pastoral 
helpers and lay hold of volunteer labor to 
an extent that will make the church widely 
influential in the city. Moreover, to make 
the argument complete, it is suggested that 
modern means of rapid transit make it 
comparatively easy-for persons living at a 
distance to identify themselves with the 
church, 

This is a strong argument, indeed, and 
no scheme of church extension can prosper 
which ignores it, and which does not have 
room in its program for the consolidation 
of weak and rival organizations. We shall 
never get church unity between the denom- 
inations until churches of the same order 
cease to compete for the same field and the 
same constituency. But strong as is the 
argument for concentration, there are cases 
where it does not hold. Otherwise we 
should never get any new churches. It 
does not apply to a community filling up 
rapidly with a population whose natural 
affiliations are Congregational, where beau- 
tiful homes are going up by the score with 
no church spire in sight, where the same 
remarkable growth is likely to continue 
for a number of years and especially when 
the population in the vicinity of the church 
already established is likely also to be 
constantly increasing. 

The normal thing for a family is to attend 
church within walking distance of its own 
home. There will always ke, it is true, 
men and women who will travel ten or fif- 
teen miles each Sunday to hear their favor- 
ite preacher. There will always be, also, 
persons whose attackment to the down- 
town church of their early love will be 
strong enough to bring them from their 
suburban homes in storm and sunshine in 
order to serve the church in which they are 
so sorely needed. We have had in Boston 
some notable and noble instances of this 
kind of consecration. But we are speaking 
of the natural, not the exceptional, tendency 
of Christians of today. The godly deacon 
in the country used to think nothing of har- 
nessing the old horse and taking his family 
four miles across the hills to church, in 
summer’s hea™ and in winter’s cold. His 
tribe has not wholly disappeared in city or 
country, but we must admit that the sec 
ond and third generation of urban Chris 
tians is not built on precisely ‘hat pattern. 
Not all of them will go to church when 
it involves a half hour’s journey. Fewer 
still will take the trouble to convey their 
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children to and from Sunday school. If 
this be measurably true of professing Chris- 
tians, can we expect non Christian and in- 
different families to put themselves to great 
pains in order regularly to attend the house 
of God? Yet the suburbs of our cities are 
constantly being recruited with just this 
class of people, who are as proper subjects 
for wise missionary enterprise as any far 
away from us to whom we send our repre- 
sentatives. 

Another determining consideration is 
whether the church or churches now minis- 
tering to a given community are developing 
the full strength and capacity of their re- 
spective memberships. One of the best 
arguments for multiplying churches is that 
unused powers are thereby brought into 
service. The tendency of a large and pros- 
perous church is for the management and 
the activities to drift into the hands of a 
comparatively few. A new comer gets the 
impression that he is not needed in either 
the material or the spiritual work of the 
church. Others are rendering such faithfu) 
service in the prayer meeting, the Sunday 
school and on committees that the help he 
might render seems to him somewhat 
superfluous. Butif the responsibility of a 
new enterprise should in part be threwn 
upon him, he would find scope for his ener- 
gies and his own Christian life would de- 
velopcorrespondingly. Wecan point to lay- 
men whose whole lives have been changed 
and broadened by being impressed at a 
particular time into the service of new and 
difficult enterprises. On the other hand, in 
all our very large churches are scores of 
persons who are altogether inconsequential 
factors in the life of the church, Members 
do not even know each other by sight, and 
it is impossible for one man adequately to 
shepherd the flock. 

Such considerations as these must be 
faced by any church reflecting upon the new 
phase of its duty to its community, brought 
about by rapidly shifting modern condi- 
tions. The early churches did not wait 
until they were assured that all their own 
bills would be met at the end of the year 
before pushing out into the region about 
and beyond them. And a modern church 
can render no nobler service to its Lord 
than to take possession of new and prom- 
ising territory in his name, even though at 
what appears to be a sacrifice of its own 
immediate interests. To start a church 
which shall be acenter of life and light and 
power, which shall in due time become a 
generous supporter of good causes, which 
shall furnish an outlet for stored-up Chris- 
tian energy—what more glorious work can 
be done for God and man today? 


EE ——— 


THE NOVEMBER ELEOTIONS. 


The annual political climax passed qui- 
etly last week. Better methods of voting 
have done much within the last few years 
to reduce the nation’s pulse to the normal 
at the close of political campaigns. One of 
the best indications of the growing stability 
of our country is increasing confidence in 
the honesty of elections, 

The victory of the Republican party was 
expected, but its extent repeated the sur- 
prise of last year. It showed the thorough 
organization of that party, and also that 
the Democratic party had not rallied from 
its last defeat and had not confidence in its 
leaders. Yet it is as true now as it was a 
year ago that this is not merely a party vic- 
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tory. In some States, as in New York and 
Maryland, it is a revolt against unscrupu- 
lous bosses. In other States, as in Ohio and 
Kentucky, it is a protest against inequitable 
operations of the tariff and financial here- 
sies. It is an evidence of independent 
thinking which augurs well for future self- 
government. 

There are bosses still at the front as ob- 
jectionable as those who have been over- 
thrown. But their hold is weakened, and 
this election stands as an ominous sign that 
the time is near when great masses of men 
will refuse to be clay in the hands of pro- 
fessional manipulators and will find ways 
to escape from their power. Quay’s hold 
on Pennsylvania is not more secure than 
Gorman’s has been on Maryland, and Platt 
is not more potent in New York than Brice 
was in Ohio. Party affiliations in the future 
will not control personal convictions in the 
majority of voters. 

The violent oscillations of the political 
pendulum are steadying. Wild schemes, 
like the free coinage of silver and govern- 
ment distribution of property, have lost 
favor. The recovery of prosperity by 
honest and reasonable methodsis becoming 
more acceptable, and therefore such recov- 
ery is evidently drawing nearer. For this 
return to sounder principles the country 
owes not a little to President Cleveland’s 
steadfastness. He is shown by theelections 
in large measure to have lost the confidence 
of his party, but his party has lost the con- 
fidence of the people; and the men who 
have opposed him most bitterly, like Gor- 
man and Hill, have been most emphatically 
repudiated by those whom they have 
claimed as their followers. 

It will probably be a long time before the 
Democratic party will recover power. All 
indications point to the election of a Repub- 
lican president next year, and a majority 
of both houses of Congress on the same 
side. Yet the Republican party has leaders 
as odious as any of those whom the popular 
vote has repudiated. With its opportunity 
it must assume great responsibilities, and it 
remaius to be seen whether or not it will 
elect and follow wise men who regard the 
party as an instrument for promoting the 
welfare of the whole country. In that way 
only can it long retain the prestige it has 
regained. 

The victory of Tammany in New York is 
the most disheartening feature of the elec- 
tions. The discoveries of dishonesty, black- 
mail and crime which astonished the world 
last year are still fresh in mind. The men 
responsible for these things, who violated 
law with impunity, outrageously oppressed 
the poor and fostered the business of crim- 
inals, are still the leaders of Tammany. 
The voters of the chief city in the Union 
have declared their preference that these 
men should rule over them. There is no 
escape from that conclusion and no way of 
minimizing its significance, although the 
consolation remains that the reform admin- 
istration elected last year will continue for 
two years longer. But men who have right 
on their side and who believe it is worth 
fighting for are not discouraged by defeat. 
They will learn wisdom by experience. 
They will go into the conflict with new de- 
termination. The best public sentiment of 
the country will sustain them and the me- 
tropoiis of the nation will not be left in the 
hands of confessed and convicted criminals, 
Looking over the whole field, the political 
events of the last week give assurance of a 
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large and permanent advance toward good 
government. 
ot a eT 


THE GOSPEL UNIVERSAL. 


The keynote of Dr. Gordon’s sermon at 
the meeting of the American Board was 
that the gospel is suited to al] nations. He 
said, ‘‘ For all the world the new thing and 
the true thing and the thing forever needed 
is the Christian idea of God uttered through 
the whole sacrificial career of the Lord 
Jesus.’ But he declared that Christianity, 
absolutely incomparable with any other re- 
ligion, has the power to assimilate truths 
of all religions. It not only takes into it- 
self Hebrew thought and Greek philosophy, 
but it ought to estimate generously what- 
ever is excellent in the feeling of the Jap- 
anese, the morality of the Chinese, the 
wetaphysics of the Hindu. In a word, 
Christianity ought to be so presented to the 
nations as to transfigure in their eyes all 
that is worthy in their religious beliefs by 
revealing them in the supreme beauty and 
glory of Christ. 

Our contemporary, The Advance, sees in 
this setting forth of the gospel for the na- 
tions ‘‘an astonishing unconsciousness of 
an insidious danger.’’ It cannot tolerate 
any attempt to put gospel truths in pagan 
forms. But Paul, as we understand him, 
was as unconscious of this danger as Dr. Gor- 
don. He found in Greek poetry atext from 
which to preach the gospel to Greeks. He 
complimented the Athenians on their reli- 
gious spirit, and told them that they were 
worshiping already, without knowing it, 
the God whom he proclaimed to them. He 
fought no error more persistently than 
the attempts of Jewish Christians to 
Judaize Gentile converts in order to make 
them Christians. Though he was a Jew, 
and believed in Jehovah as the God of 
the Jews, he repudiated the effort to im- 
pose Jewish ideas, and even the law of 
Moses, on Christians of other nations. ‘‘ Is 
he the God of the Jews only? Is he not 
also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles 
also.” 

It is no more wise to attempt to Ameri- 
canize Oriental converts to Christianity 
than it was in Paul’s time to Judaize them. 
Their literature, their morality, their reli- 
gion have much in them of value to the 
world, and it is our business not to destroy 
these things, but to discover what is pre- 
cious to mankind in Japan, China and 
other nations, and to infuse into it the 
spirit of Christ. Do we assume that God 
in his providence has wrought nothing good 
in all the history of these lands—that he 
has neglected them all in his absorbing in- 
terest in Christian Europe and the United 
States? Is there nothing in them worthy 
to be assimilated into Christianity? Is it 
not the mission of Christianity to take up 
into itself the wealth of thought, of devo- 
tion, of achievement in the Orient, and thus 
to show itself in greater splendor, as the 
gospel of redeeming grace, the supreme gift 
of God to all mankind? 

No doubt a Chinese or a Japanese Chris- 
tian, proud of his nation and of his inher- 
itance, may be as fine a type of Christianity 
as an American Christian. His Christian 
ity, clothed in Oriental colors, may be as 
pleasing to God as in our soberer Occiden- 
tal garb. We have no right even to try to 
force the Oriental to try to think according 
to the processes of the American mind. It 
is quite as likely that the truth may be 
seen in points that glitter like stars in the 
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vaulted heaven as in links of thought that 
are welded together like a chain that holds 
a ship to its anchor in the deep. The ways 
in which Christ himself thought may reveal 
Ged even more clearly than the ways in 
which we have been trained to think. 

Every missionary ought to rejoice in all 
that is good in the history of the people to 
whom he presents Christ as their Saviour 
and Lord. Ie ought to know their litera- 
ture, their heroes, their great teachers, and 
to honor what in them is worthy of honor. 
The work of missions has taken on a gran- 
deur in our time which it has not known 
since the early years of our era. It is now 
felt to be not less really a work of discovery 
than of giving tidings of the supreme reve- 
lation of God through the sacrifice of the 
Lord Jesus. Our mission to disciple all 
nations is understood to include the ex- 
ploration of all lands, literatures, beliefs, 
customs and governments to find treasures, 
not to be destroyed, but glorified for our 
Lord. Our work is to brush away the dust 
and wipe away the stains, to melt away hate 
and prejudice and icy indifference by the 
love which counted no sacrifice too great 
to make new in Christ Jesus these who 
by their capacities and achievements have 
shown themselves worth redeeming even at 
the cost of the death of the Son of God on 
the cross. 





SPEOIAL PERILS OF THE LOVE OF 
MONEY. 

The love of money is a universal tempta- 
tion. It would seem as if the rich must be 
less exposed to it than the poor, but, in 
fact, the possession of ample means sug- 
gests 80 many uses of money that the de- 
sire to increase what property one has 
grows almost as fast as the property itself, 
and sometimes faster. People who are 
actually contented with the money which 
they have are comparatively few. 

Few other temptations are more dangerous 
than that involvea in the loveof money. It 
draws away attention from spiritual things 
and fastens it upon material things. It 
magnifies the importance of the latter and 
causes us to form wrongly proportioned and 
largely false and misleading views of life. 
Almost insensibly we learn to estimate our 
fellowmen by what they seem to have rather 
than by what they are. We are tempted to 
deceive them by giving untrue impressions 
of our own financial condition. 

Those who aresuccessful in accumulation 
are in grave danger of an unholy and deadly 
pride and are apt to cherish a certain con- 
tempt for the less prosperous and, as this 
seldom can be wholly concealed, more or 
less bitterness of feeling results. Covet- 
ousness becomes dominant and tries to 
justify itself by the most plausible excuses. 
The streams of benevolence are narrowed, 
if not whollydried up. As the rule, in spite 
of many noble exceptions, the rich do not 
give away as much, in proportion to their 
ability, as those who are only moderately 
well off. 

The hardness of heart which results from 
yielding to the temptation to love money 
too much isa special peril in this age and 
in our own country. All who seek to know 
God supremely need to pray earnestly to be 
kept from it by divine help. The only rem- 
edy is to remember that what we call our 
property really is not ours but God’s and 
that we are merely intrusted with it tempo- 
rarily, are to use it not as owners but as 
stewards, and are to be called to account 
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sooner or later for the manner in which we 
have used it. 
— — 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
The Voice of the People. 

Concerning the results of the elections 
we comment elsewhere. Certain facts, 
however, may be chronicled here. The re- 
volt against bosses is as pronounced as 
could have been expected. Hill and Mur- 
phy in New York, Gorman in Maryland, 
Brice in Ohio have suffered overwhelming 
defeat. Other bosses remain and some of 
them, as Platt and Quay, are in the victori- 
ous party. But it requires no very discern- 
ing eye to see that in the present temper of 
the people party affiliations will not pro- 
tect a boss. The indications strongly point 
to a Republican victory at the presidential 
election next year. Every State north of 
the thirty-fifth parallel except one has been 
carried by the Republicans either last year 
or this, while several of the Southern States, 
as Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
North Carolina, are debatable ground, 
Where the elections have turned on such 
issues as sound money, or have brought into 
question personal relations of leaders with 
the President, as in New York and Mary- 
land, Mr. Cleveland has been vindicated at 
the expense of his party. In Utah, while 
the legislature is Republican, it is also Mor- 
mon, and church relations may count for 
more in that State than political party affil- 
iations. 

If heavy majorities indicate success, the 
Republican party ought to be abundantly sat- 
isfied. Massachusetts gave Governor Green- 
halge 64,499 votes more than his Democratic 
opponent, G. F. Williams, The Republican 
ticket led in New York by about 90,000, and 
the legislature will have a Republican ma- 
jority of seventy-six on joint ballot. The 
Republican candidate for governor led in 
New Jersey by nearly 27,000. Pennsylvania, 
electing State officers, rolled up an old time 
majority on the same side of about 170,000. 
Ohio elected Gen. Asa S. Bushnell governor 
by a plurality of 110,000. The most aston- 
ishing results were in Southern States. 
Maryland overturned the Gorman. Rasin 
rule and chose Lloyd Lowndes for gover- 
nor by 16000. Kentucky has a Republi- 
can governor, William C, Bradley. In the 
West the tidal wave was not less sweeping. 
Iowa made Francis M. Drake governor by 
80,000. Nebraska chose a Republican judge 
of the Supreme Court by 25,000 Kansas 
elected a Republican chief justice by a 
handsome majority. Utah has a Repub 
lican governor, Heber M. Wells. The legis- 
latures of all these States will be strongly 
Republican, thus insuring a majority in the 
United States Senate two years hence. 
Tammany’s Triumph. 

The triumph of Tammany in New York 
city is the most discouraging feature of the 
elections. It is useless to make light of it 
on the ground that the offices filled do not 
give Tammany the control of the city. 
They do give great influence in the admin- 
istration of the courts of justice, and, more 
than that, they show what Tammany could 
have done if this had been the year for the 
election of mayor and his associate offi- 
cers. That an organization whose cor- 


ruptions, uncovered within a few months, 
were a stench in the nostrils of the world 
could poll 20000 more votes in New York 
city than the advocates of good government 
raises again the question of the competency 
It 


of our great cities for self-government. 
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is true that the choice was not between the 
worst and the best, but between the worst 
and the tolerable. But if that fact, as 
alleged, led 40,000 voters to refrain from 
making any choice, it is not creditable to 
their good sense, however it may witness 
to their high ideals; for, by not voting at 
all, they secured a vindication of as vile a 
gang of criminals and friends of criminals 
as ever disgraced public office in a free 
country. 


The Woman Suffrage Vote. 

Although the socalled referendum in 
Massachusetts settles nothing, yet there are 
several interesting and significant fac's in 
connection with the votes cast, which will 
be variously interpreted according as one 
favors or opposes municipal suffrage for 
women. To the opponents the strongest 
argument lies in the indifference of the 
women themselves, as indicated by the 
small number who voted as compared with 
the number who registered. In reply it 
might be said that only a small percentage 
of men would be likely to vote on a ques- 
tion for which special registration was nec- 
essary. Indeed, this was the case when the 
building of the Boston subway was sub- 
mitted to the male citizens. But of the 
women who did express their opinion 
through the ballot, 25,000, or more than 
twenty to one, voted in the affirmative. In 
Cambridge, where the adverse vote was 
largest, the yeas were 653 and the nays 
forty-two. The male vote stood about two- 
thirds against and one-third in favor. But 
it is quite significant that their smallest 
affirmative vote was cast in the worst wards 
of the cities where the liquor interest and 
Catholicism are most strongly intrenched. 
Out of an experiment which was satisfac- 
tory to neither party only two conclusions 
seem to be reached, viz: 1. The men of 
Massachusetts are evidently opposed to 
granting municipal suffrage to women. 
2. Of the women who took pains to express 
themselves through the ballot a large ma- 
jority are in favor of the measure, but if the 
silence of those not voting counts for any- 
thing, the opposition of women to their 
taking the responsibility of the ballot is 
stronger than that of the men. 

Disasters. 

The most startling and distressing casu- 
alty of the week was the collapse of the 
building in Detroit occupied by The Jour- 
nal. The accident was due to the explosion 
of the boiler, and this, in turn, is declared 
by expert engineers to have been owing to 
low water. 
latter fact is blameworthy neglect. The 
explosion occurred just after the day’s 
work had fairly begun, and during the rest 
of the day the scenes about the building 
were sickening and heartrending. Mayor 
Pingree headed the rescuing party, being 
ably supplemented by the police and fire 
departments. The work of digging out the 
victims continued into the subsequent days, 
resulting in the recovery of thirty two dead 
bodies. There were a number of narrow 
escapes, and many of those who finally did 
work their way out of the ruins were seri- 
ously injured. 

New York experienced its greatest fire 
for many years, the great building on the 
corner of Bleecker Street and Broadway be- 
ing burned, and the total loss amounting to 
about $3,000,000. The entire fire depart- 
ment of the city responded to the call, and 
several valorous members of the force re- 
ceived severe hurts. Apparently the edi- 
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fice, constructed on the modern plan of a 
steel frame, was far from being fireproof, 
Post Office Reform. 

A reform has been inaugurated by the 
Pres'dent and Postmaster general which, 
if it becomes effective, ought greatly to im- 
prove the postal service. It provides for 
the extension of the territory of free de- 
livery post offices to include others as 
branch offices, in the discretion of the Post- 
master-general. In such cases all who are 
employed under the direction of the post- 
master at the central office may be assigned 
to any position under the classification act. 
This new rule is expected to bring the large 
majority of fourth-class postmasters under 
Civil Service rules, and to provide for their 
continuance in office during good behavior, 
instead of having changes with each new 
administration. The result ought to bring 
much greater economy and efficiency, and 
in time to take the entire business of the 
mails out of politics. It promises to be the 
most extensive change yet adopted in the 
interests of Civil Service reform. 

Better Government in Cities. 

Municipal house cleaning is the order of 
the day in various sections of the country. 
New Orleans needs it badly and is waking 
to its need. Philadelphia is taking pre- 
liminary steps to an investigation into its 
affairs which is expected to startle the 
country as much as the revelations of New 
York last year. New England is taking a 
hand in the same business, the ministers 
being in the forefront. In Taunton the 
pastors of thirteen churches, by a con- 
certed movement, last Sunday attacked the 
present municipal administration, charging 
that liquor drinking was allowed contrary 
to law, and that houses of ill repute were 
flourishing unmolested. In Brockton Rev. 
F. A. Warfield, D. D., recently made state- 
ments in a public address which have led 
to an official investigation into the mayor’s 
conduct in relation to the liquor and gam- 
bling interests of that city. Some startling 
developments have already been made and 
the investigation is still proceeding. A ne- 
license league has been formed in Boston, 
with an earnest determination to bring out 
as strong an expression as possible against 
the saloons. If lovers of decency and good 
order will stand together they will be sur- 
prised at their strength. 

Labor Troubles on the Clyde. 

The discreditableness of strikes is ne 
greater than that of lockouts. An instance 
in point is the labor situation on the Clyde 
inScotland. Sixty thousand men, employed 
in connection with shipping, have gone out 
on strike because their employers ordered 
a partial lockout. There was no issue be- 
tween masters and men and a future ad- 
vance in wages even had been agreed upon. 
But the masters had agreed with those in 
Belfast, over in Ireland, to stand by eaeh 
other in labor disputes. A difficulty about 
the wages of a few engineers in a single 
yard at Belfast caused a local strike there. 
This led to a lockout in Belfast, and then, 
and therefore—can anything more absurd 
be conceived?—the Scotch ewployers on the 
Clyde must lockout out their engineers and 
provoke a strike affecting 60,000 work- 
men and their families. We are glad te 
learn that public opinion is so strong against 
these Scotch masters that prebably they 
will be forced to yield. Compulsory arbi- 
tration is threatened as a future outcome 
of the difficulty, but that is a remedy which 
needs to be studied long and well before 
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being adoptcd., It has two sides and in- 
volves many possibilities. 
Lord Salisbury Speaks. 

At the Lord Mayor of London’s annual 
banquet the prime minister of England 
makes a speech which is looked for always 
with deep interest because of its significant 
utterances or reservations upon the policy 
of the government. In view of the exist- 
ing political perils, Lord Salisbury’s words 
at this banquet on Nov. 9 were awaited 
with unusual eagerness. Whether he felt 
as unconcerned as he seemed to feel may be 
a question. There is much value in the 
semblance of fearlessness. But he assured 
his hearers, and through them the listening 
world, that there is no present danger of 
England’s having to go to war in the far 
East with China, Russia or anybody else, or 
of any loss of British trade. As for Tur- 
key, said his lordship in substance, the 
Powers of Europe are agreed to stand to- 
gether, They have told the sultan plainly 
to amend his government, especially over 
the Armenians, or else his rule must end. 
Just what they will do to him and with 
him, if he fails to obey, remains to be set- 
tled but they will act together and so as to 
preserve the peace of Christendom. This 
avowal probably is not a full statement of 
the case but, so far as it goes, it is reassur- 
ing and it has been welcomed cordially 
everywhere. 

Mr. Waller’s Case. 

Mr. John L. Waller is the American citi- 
zen and trader whom the French arrested 
summarily in Madagascar last summer, on 
the ground that he was a spy for their ene- 
mies, and sent to France to be imprisoned 
there. Secretary of State Olney has been 
remonstrating with France ever since, and 
now the French offer to release Waller as 
an act of courtesy to the United States but 
without conceding that any injustice has 
been done him, especially any injustice suf- 
ficient to justify him in claiming an indem- 
nity. Mr. Waller personally refuses, we un- 
derstand, to accept release on these terms 
and it is to be hoped that they will be re- 
jected. Waller’s arrest and imprisonment 
have been either proper and defensible, in 
which case he does not deserve release, or 
they have been outrages upon him and gross 
insults to the United States, in which case 
his mere release is not enough for either 
him or the honor of our flag. Let the mat- 
ter be further pursued until a satisfactory 
conclusion has been reached. 


NOTES. 


There has been much talk about a great 
railway strike, originating with the employés 
ef the Great Northern Railroad, and extend- 
img sympathetically all over the country; but 
as yet no satisfactory evidence of the inten- 
tion has been given to the public. 

The inhabitants of Newfoundland have been 
impoverished by the retrenchment policy of 
the government and the failure of the fisher- 
ies. Public works have been suspended, the 
destitution of last winter is increased and 
maby are in danger of starvation during the 
coming season. 

Fog hung over New York harbor for forty- 
eight hours last week, resulting in many vex- 
atious delays to navigation and entailing a 
loss, it is said, of $250,000 upon steamship 
companies. The fine boat, Puritan, of the 
Fall River line went aground on Great Gull 
Island, and as yet the efforts of three tugs 
and two other steamers have been powerless 
to ehange her position. 

Many men have made themselves rich by 
marrying Indian women of the Five Tribes, 
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thus acquiring headquarters in the Indian 
Territory. The Chickasaw legislature has 
passed a bill depriving these persons of citi- 
zensbip and, in consequence, of power to hold 
property under the laws of the Chickasaw 
nation. Should this action be sustained, more 
than half the property of the nation will be 
confiscated. 
re: nee 


IN BRIEF. 


When men have given the best years of 
their mature life to training candidates for 
the ministry, with the fidelity and consecra- 
tion that have marked the work of Professors 
Harris and Day at Yale, we believe that pub- 
lic recognition of their service, not only to 
their pupils but to the whole sisterhood of 
churches, is proper. We are therefore glad to 
present this week pictures of the two men 
who have been for so many years leading 
Spirits in the divinity faculty at Yale. We 
preserve on our cover page the titles by which 
they have been distinguished, even though 
they have recently passed on to younger 
shoulders the duties of their respective posi- 
tions. No one is more competent than Dr. 
Charles Ray Palmer to summarize the fruitful 
labors of these gentlemen, and his article will 
be read with appreciation by the general pub- 
lic. To the graduates of Yale Seminary in 
particular, the faces of their beloved and ven- 
erated teachers will recall a wealth of tender 
memories and open again the fountains of 
gratitude. 





Long established custom sass that the last 
Thursday in November, this year the 28h, 
shall be obseived as Thankegiving Day. So 
say President Cleveland and Governor Green- 
halge and so say the people. Therefore let 
churches and kitchen departments make 
ready. 





Rev. W. G. Puddefoot has bad severe strug- 
gies in the development of his Christian faith, 
as he himself testifies in another column. 
Some may think his faith has been somewhat 
shaken, but none who know him can doubt 
that he has done a great deal to. confirm the 
faith of others. 





A New England Debating League, repre- 
senting seven colleges, was organized last 
week in Boston University. It deserves to 
succeed and to attract attention. Intercol- 
legiate athletics, properly conducted, bave 
done much good. Friendly mental contests 
between colleges may be made not less useful. 





School Superintendent Sheats, who devised 
the offensive law against whites and Negroes 
being taught in the same building in Florida, 
does not seem to be a hero in his own State, 
The Daytona Gazette News says of him, ‘'For 
a slipoery and tricky politician Superintend- 
ent Sheats beats the crowd; and this is the 
man who goes round whining, ‘Keep politics 
out of school matters.’”’ 





One of the police commissioners of New 
York says he has received hundreds of letters 
from wives and mothers of laboring men in 
the city, thanking bim for enforcing the law 
closing saloons on Sunday. These women re- 
ceived the wages which before had gone to the 
saloon keeper. The savings banks also show 
large gains in deposits. If such things as 
these do not appeal to the bumane voter to 
support the laws against liquor selling, would 
anything unselfish influence him? 





The Vanderbilt and the Rockefeller fami- 
lies have each done something of late with 
their money to win distinction. The one has 
endowed a daughter and married her to an 
English cuke, the otber has endowed a uni- 
versity which will give an opportunity to 
many an American youth to win real nobil- 
ity. Each achievement seems to be in its 
way a success, but the latter naturally gives 
to the public the greatest satisfaction. 
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More deeds of bravery are done in one year 
than are recorded in all classic history, and 
the majority of these modern hervisms are 
not recorded. When Fireman William Brown 
on the New York & New Haven Railroad, 
near Middletown, Ct, last week sprang in 
front of his engine, going at full speed, and 
rolled down an embankment with a two-year- 
old child safe in his arms, the act was chron- 
icled in half a dozen lines in the newspapers. 
If he had murdered the child instead of saving 
it by a deed of marvelous heroism, the descrip- 
tion of his deed might have filled columns. 





A private letter from Constantinople in- 
forms us that during the recent massacres in 
that city our Minister Terrell told the chief of 
police that, if anything sbould happen to a 
hair of an American head, he would bring 
down on the government ‘‘ unmitigated hell.” 
It was no doubt well meant. The Porte has 
for the last two years not been unfamiliar 
with American bluster, and inasmuch as it 
would be difficult fur Turks in that region to 
remember what an American warship locks 
like, the language of our distinguished repre- 
sentative would not much frightenthem. But 
perhaps a warning less unmitigated and more 
diplomatic might be quite as effective. 





Boston and adjacent communities are hav- 
ing an opportunity to hear Prof. G. D. Her- 
ron, who is to spend several weeks hereabouts. 
He began last Sunday in the Congregational 
church at Rockland, Mass, a series of seven 
lectures on The Christian State—A Political 
Vision of Christ. On Sunday, Nov. 17, be will 
preach at Mount Vernon Church in this city 
and on the following dsy address the Minis- 
ters’ Meeting. The week following he will 
lecture at Shawmut Church every afternoon 
atfour. The Congregational Club on Nov. 25 
will hear him and Prof. G. B. Stevens of Yale 
discuss The Kingdom of God. He is to speak 
in Cambridge, too, both at Harvard College 
and the Episcopal Divinity School. Nodoubt 
many will be glad to hear one who has be- 
come so conspicuous as a social reformer. 





It sounds a little odd to read of Vassar girls 
winning prizes by standing high jumps, run- 
ning broad jumps and 200 yard dashes, but 
the progress of the fair sex is so rapid that 
these statements, which once would have 
seemed like the wildest romance, are now 
taken without question as matters of fact. 
There is hardly any position now which an 
educated young lady may not jump into or 
run into, if she chooses to do so. But it is 
left for the Mount Holyoke College girls to 
demonstrate their ability to cope with an 
emergency taxing both their nerve and their 
physical capacity. A fire broke out one night 
last week after all had retired and when dis- 
covered threatened to be serious. A general 
alarm was sounded and the fire brigade was 
quickly on duty. Fair hands passed buckets 
of water so speedily and systematically that 
the flames soon concluded that it was useless 
to wage a contest with young women of the 
Mary Lyon type. 


We publish this week the last in the third 
series of Congregationalist Services. This 
special group includes, besides the outline 
printed this week, The Master and His Dis- 
ciples, Whitsuntide, Simon Peter, James, 
John, Paul. We think we reflect the judg- 
ment of churches that have used any or all of 
these evening services when we say that they 
have been a remarkably fresh and suggestive 
interpretation of the eharacteristics of the 
leading apostles, in so far as it is possible to 
reflect their personal traits in a formal order 
of worship. It will be noticed that the serv- 
ice printed this week is distinct from the 
thirty-two that have preceded it, being de- 
signed for use in the morning. Though it has 
a harmonious movement, it is constructed on 
so broad a basis as to make it acceptable fur 
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frequent, if not constant, use on Sunday 
morning. We commend it to the considera- 
tion of those who are seeking to enrich cheir 
morning service. 

The New York Recorder does grave injustice 
to one of the most intelligent and beautiful of 
the wild animals of the world, when it says 
that the crowd which surged around the door 
of a church in New York at a fashionable 
wedding the other day ‘‘ behaved hke wild 
asses.”’ The wild ass—asinus zebra—is “‘ one 
of the hand+omest, and also ove of the wildest 
and least tractable, of animals.’’ It is so 
afraid of a crowd that it posts sentinels 
wherever it is feeding and hurries away at 
the first warning. If we might suggest, in so 
delicate a matter a8 a comparison fiom natu- 
ral history, for the appearance and condact 
of a large class of New Yorkers as suggested 
by their behavior at the moment of which the 
Recorder speaks, perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that they behaved like buo- 
bies, the booby being a bird of great stupi lity 
and curiosity, which allows itself to be tram- 
pled on or knocked on the head rather than 
move from the place where it sits with star- 
ing eyes and open mouth. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate pre- 
dicts that the W.C. T. U., in joining to its 
aim to prohibit the liquor trattic the single 
tax, woman suffrage, free silver, etc, is im- 
periling its main issue and its usefulness: 
‘““We do not believe that it is ‘good poli- 
tics’ or good generalship to concentrate the 
strength of the enemies of a dozen issuers 
upon probibition, which seems thus disabled 
almost forever by the consolidation of oppcsi- 
tion we deprecate. ... The Woman’s Cbris- 
tian Temperance Union isin the presence of 
asubstantial danger. The women who com- 
pose it are in duty bound to do some very 
serious and very fearless thinking ”’ 

The Outlook bas a second article by Dr. A. 
M. Fairbairn on Theol gy in the Seminary 
and the Univer:ity. He believes tbat the rela- 
tions between the two in this country may be 
made much cluser to the advantage of both. 
The seclusion of the seminary, he thinks, 
leads to a very serious davger to religious 
thought in America: ‘ It is tending todivorce 
the mind of the ministry and the chareb from 
all contact with reality, from their legitimate 
share in the intellectual life and interests of 
today. There is no man that seclusion so in- 
jures as the theological student. If be is ever 
to know himself, he must know other wen; 
and if he is ever to kuow men, he must leara 
while be and they are being educated together. 
But to be associated only with those who are 
in kind, quality avd destiny like bimwself is to 
have no chance of ever knowing men. What 
happens 18 that he falls into the order of : hose 
who were apostolically described as ‘ measur- 
ing themselves by themselves and c »mparing 
themselves among themselves,’ and thus, by 
coming wholly to ‘commend themselves,’ 
cease to be ‘ wise.’ ”’ 

ABROAD. 

Unaffrigbted by the recent elections, the 
Christian World proclaims that ‘Our duty in 
regard tu Disestablishmentis simply our duty 
in regard to all that we hold to be morally and 
religiously wrong. We can neither be bribed 
nor threatened nor sneered into acquiescence. 
We can accept nocompromise of principle, we 
are not affected by changes of political for- 
tune. The thing is wrong and has got to be 
ended. The duty of the advocates of religious 
equality at the present juncture is sometbing 
like that of Bunyan’s valiant pilgrim, to keep 
pegging away till all church estanlishments 
are improved off the face of the earth.” 

The Jndependent, in an editorial, presumably 
from the pen of Guinness R gers, says: ‘* Not- 
withstanding our serious differences there 1s 
a wide area of belief common to all who love 
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our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth. 
And even where our theological or ecclesias- 
tical differences begin, our spiritual fellow- 
ship does not necessarily end. In truth, 
spiritual affinities are not at all dependent on 
doctrinal agreement. There way be—often 
are—men of other churches and of other creeds 
w.th whom weare in closer affinity than with 
some of our own; and it is wonderful how 
this true kinship of souls will sometimes as- 
sert itself in the most unlikely subjects and in 
the most unexpected ways.” 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOB. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The University Association. 

This association is made up of several 
universities whose faculties unite together 
to give instruction throughout the country 
to any who desire it. Although the asso- 
ciation has been in existence only about 
four months, it has organized 400 centers, 
each with a full corps of officers and a 
competent instructor. There will be a cen- 
tral board of examination, from which 
questions will be sent out somewhat after 
the manner of the London University. 
Bishup Samuel Fallows is the leading spirit 
in the movement, and will this year be one 
of the leading instructors. The first year’s 
course will be historical, and will be given 
through a magazine published for the pur- 
pose. One of the objects of the association 
is to perpetuate the work done by the Par- 
liament of Religions, to utilize in the world 
of learning, as in the religious world, all 
the forces it possesses. 

There never was more eagerness manifest 
for self improvement among the youth of 
our city than now. The classes formed by 
tbe Y.M.C. A. were never fuller or occu- 
pied a greater variety of work. Last year 
more tban a thousand persons were con- 
nected with them. This year the number 
will not be less. Then there are lecture- 
ships on every possible topic of a literary 
or instructive character, clubs for the study 
of art, history, literature, science, the care 
of children, housekeeping, cooking, and 
whatever else may be of interest or useful 
to the ever growivg population of this 
restless city. We are not likely to die of 
stagna ion. 

Noon Lectures. 

Mondays we are favored with two sets of 
them, one in Central Music Hall, by Rev. 
Flavius J Brobst, on The Eternal Destiny 
of Man, with preludes on topics of the time, 
and another by President Harper at Stein- 
way Hall, ou Prophecy. Last Monday four 
or five hundred people heard President 
Harper state the problem connected witha 
proper unierstanding of prophecy. Many 
ladies were present. Tickets for the course 
of twelve lectures are put at the low price 
of two dollars. The lectures are given asa 
part of the university extension scheme. 
They bid fair to excite a good deal of at- 
tention and to be exceedingly interesting. 
Dr, Ilarper is one of the more conservative 
of the higher critics and, in presenting 
views which can but modify some old opin. 
ions, is careful not to disturb faith, rather 
to strengthen it by showing how much 
s‘ronger the new positions are than the old. 
Evangelistic Services. 

In mauy of the churches these have al- 
ready begun. A five weeks’ temperance 
campaign is to be held on the West Side by 
the Murpbys, beginning next Sunday even- 
ing. It will be evangelistic in the truest 
sense. Nearly all the denominations in this 
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section of the city will unite in them. Ia 
order that revival services may be carried 
on the year round, the Christians have pur- 
chased a movable tabernacle, sixty three 
feet by forty, and dedicated it to evangel- 
istic work. It has been made in sections se 
that it can easily be taken down and set up 
again. At present it will stand on Fuller- 
ton Avenue, near Lincoln Avenue. There 
is an evangelist connected with it, though 
he is aided in his services by some of the 
best men of the denomination. On his way 
to Atlanta, Ga., Mr. Moody stopped in Chi- 
cago long enough to give one of his power- 
ful talks, Thursday noon, in the audience- 
room of the Y. M. C. A. 

Sunday Evening Services. 

That young men living in the center ef 
the city may have a place where they may 
pleasantly and safely spend their evenings, 
Drs. Hillis and Gunsaulus have joined 
forces for a Sunday evening service in Cen- 
tral Music Hall. Both will make short ad- 
dresses, but special attention will be given 
to the service of song. To this service the 
magnificent choir of Plymouth Church will 
contribute. The attendance at the first 
service last Sunday was all that could be 
expected. The hope is to reach those who 
do not regularly attend religious services, 
not to attract those who have church homes 
already. 

Great Gifts. 

Quite unexpectedly, both to the presi- 
dent and the trustees, came the announce- 
ment of Mr. Rockefeller’s last gift of three 
millions, two of them conditionally, to the 
University of Chicago. That the condi- 
tions will be met is a foregone conclusien. 
Nor will the income of these three millions 
do much more than enable the university to 
continue the work it has already began. 
An expenditure of more than six hundred 
thousand a year, and a growing demand for 
increased expenditure if the generous plans 
on which the university was founded are te 
be carried out, calls for a very much larger 
capital than even these millions will furr- 
nish. Still every gift is a step toward the 
realization of the ideal, which is so clearly 
brought out in every convocation address 
made by the president. Enlargement of 
the campus, many new buildings, founda- 
tions for scholarships and fellowships, funds 
for the library, means for opening the law 
and medical departments of the university 
are among the more pressing wants of the 
day. That they will all be met previous 
success warrants us in believing. 

But while every lover of learning must 
rejoice in the gifts made to the university, 
he must rejoice more in the impulse which 
the growth of this institution is giving to 
the cause of education throughout the 
Northwest, and perhaps throughout the 
country. The gift of these millions to 
the great university makes it easier to se- 
cure the thousands needed by our colleges 
and academies; makes it easier for those 
who are interested in the speedy endow- 
ment of Whitman, with its paltry $200,000, 
to appeal for the comparatively small sum 
yet to be obtained. The gift also impresses 
on all minds anew the sacredness of endow- 
ments. It emphasizes the fact that money 
set aside for purposes of education is to be 
sacredly invested for those purposes, and 
that not a penny of the principal is ever to 
be used save as the donor has indicated. 
It also calls attention to the fact that money 
given for scholarships or fellowships is not 
endowment in the strict sense of the word, 
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that its possession renders the need of in- 
come for general expenses and for profess- 
orships more pressing. But good fortune 
is not confined to the University of Chicago 
alone. The Northwestern University shares 
in the benevolence of the rich. This great 
school, a Methodist school it claims to be, 
is constantly receiving gifts from its friends. 
Not long ago it dedicated the beautiful and 
gonvenient Orrington Lunt Library build- 
ing. Now, through Mr. William Deering, 
it is permitted to add to its treasures the 
eriginal clay model of Jobn and Charles 
Wesley from which the marble copy now 
in Westminster Abbey was chiseled. Thurs- 
day evening the authorities of the institu- 
tion welcomed the members of the Chi- 
cago Library Association to its charming 
reoms, and gave them the privilege of look- 
ing on some rare books and papers which 
have come into their possession. 

Lessons from the Election. 

One lesson bearing upon Chicago is that, 
with the Civil Service determining who are 
to serve the city and the country, the polls 
are Josing their attraction for roughs and 
repeaters, It is even reported that in the 
first ward, which has been notoriously cor- 
rupt, votes are offered at ten cents each 
with no takers! At any rate it was the 
quietest election we have had for many 
a year, and we trust prophetic of better 
city government than has hitherto been 
koown, With us the Australian ballot 
works well. The Torrens system of con- 
veying land was adopted, the Republicans 
elected five of the nine trustees for the 
drainage canal, the Democrats four, and 
a Republican judge was chosen, But, 
after al], the chief advantage of the elec- 
tion was the lesson it has taught as to the 
value of quiet and peaceful elections. 

New Monuments. 

It is reported that the Lincoln monument 
at Springfield is in such a condition that it 
cannot be repaired. WNothing remains but 
to take it down and rebuild it with mate- 
rials that will last. The present monu- 
ment is of brick, veneered with granite, 
Probably the $30,000 set apart for repairs 
will be kept till the next legislature meets, 
when asum will be voted suited to the mag- 
nitude of the work to be done. Mr. Joseph 
Medill of the Tribune has offered to set up 
a statue of Benjamin Franklin in Lincoln 
Park, and the offer has been accepted. Mr. 
Yerkes will give the park a fountain to cost 
not less than $2,000. It will be of granite 
and will weigh seventeen tons. 

Bugene Field. 

A very great loss to journalism and to lit- 
erature is the sudden death this week of 
Mr. Eugene Field. Tributes to his worth 
as a man, and to his rare attractions as a 
friend, were given at the funeral, Wednes- 
day afternoon, Nov. 6, in the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church. The large audience-room 
was crowded with sincere mourners, who 
could scarcely realize that one, only a few 
days since so full of life and of plans for 
future literary work, had gone from them 
forever. Very beautiful and appropriate 
was the poem which Dr. Gunsaulus read 
as his tribute to his departed friend. Not 
less so were the words spoken by Dr. F. M. 
Bristol of Evanston. Only forty-five years 
of age, Mr. Field had achieved fame both as 
a newspaper writer and in the literary 
world. But neither he nor his friends had 
looked upon his work as anything more 
than a prediction of what might come 
from his fertile brain. 
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A New Kind of Highway Robbery. 

We have had a good deal of experience 
with burglars, street car robbers and ban- 
dits of various kinds, but we have rarely 
had a robbery of such vast proportions as 
was successfully made during the hours of 
the last Lord’s Day. Fortieth Street on the 
West Side was taken possession of and 
tracks for more than a mile laid by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. On 
the South Side, from Thirty-ninth Street 
for two miles at least, the street car mana- 
gers changed the horse car tracks on Indi- 
ana Avenue into an electric line. In the 
center of the city an army of workmen took 
possession of Wabash Avenue for an ele- 
vated road. It is admitted that this work 
was all done with a show of authority from 
the city officials, but the fact that it was 
done on Sunday, and against the wishes of 
the people who live on these streets or own 
property on them, leads a great many to 
look upon it as the worst sort of highway 
robbery. It is hard to see why a poor man 
should be punished for breaking a law 
which great corporations set aside without 
fear. Nor can we wonder if respect for 
law is diminished when we have such con- 
spicuous examples of contempt for it. 

FRANKLIN, 
FROM SCOTLAND. 
Universities and Colleges. 

The winter session is now in full swing. 
Professor AGamson, who went not long ago 
from Manchester College to Aberdeen, is 
now installed in the chair of logic here as 
successor to Professor Veitch, whose an- 
tagonism to the philosophy of Hegel was 
balanced and softened by his love for the 
poetry of Wordsworth. In his opening 
lecture Professor Adamson made it clear 
that he also takes exception to Llegel’s sys- 
tem of interpretation of nature. So far as 
Glasgow University is concerned, the Hegel- 
ian influence will be left to work through 
the chair of moral philosophy, now occupied 
by Prof. Henry Jones, an ardent Welshman 
and pupil of his predecessor, Dr. Edward 
Caird, the present master of Balliol College, 
Oxford. The chief change in the staff of 
Edinburgh University is due to the appoint- 
ment of Professor Saintsbury to the chair 
of English literature, formerly held by Pro- 
fessor Masson, who will be remembered by 
his laborious and monumental work on 
Milton. A good deal will be expected from 
a scholar and critic of Mr. Saintsbu y’s rep- 
utation. The center of interest, however, 
last week in the academic world was shifted 
to Aberdeen, where the extensions and im- 
provements that have been going on in its 
university were duly celebrated amid local 
enthusiasm and, indeed, the general interest 
of the north of Scotland. The new Mitch- 
ell Ilall and the other additions are mainly 
due to the munificent gifts of a former 
graduate, the late Dr. Charles Mitchell of 
Newcastle. One popular feature now es- 
tablished is the Students’ Union, where 
the undergraduates can meet for recreation 
and social intercourse. The want of this 
has been the weak point of the Scotch uni- 
versity system. The occasion was also 
marked by an address from the Lord Rector, 
the Marquis of Huntley, and by the confer- 
ring of honorary degrees, Among the re- 
cipients was Rev. James Stark, D. D., the 
leading Congregational minister in Aber- 
deen, 

Distinguished Visitors. 
Our city and corporation had the honor 
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of entertaining last week King Khama and 
his fellow. chiefs, Sebele and Bathoen, from 
South Africas, The visit of these stalwart 
African and Christian chiefs has aroused 
much interest in England and Scotland. 
Their object in coming is to obtain leave 
from our government to live with their 
tribes in independence of the South Afri- 
can Company or protectorate, which they 
fear will be forced upon them, and to con- 
tinue under the rule and protection, or (as 
they expressively call it) the ‘* shadowing,”’ 
of the queen of Britain. Till the return of 
Mr. Chamberlain, our colonial secretary, 
from his holiday in Spain, the chiefs are 
wisely and pleasantly passing their time in 
visiting our large cities, and in learning 
from what they see of British industry and 
civilization, At the same time they are 
forwarding their political errand and re- 
ceiving expressions of popular interest and 
sympathy on behalf of their mission. 

Such large industrial works as the Park- 
head Forge in this neighborhood, where the 
new armor-plating industry has been intro- 
duced into Scotland, and the famous sewing 
machine works of the American Singer 
Company at Clydebank were singled out 
for a visit and duly admired. In particular 
the ‘*Goliath’’ hammer, that deals a 600- 
ton blow, greatly impressed the chiefs and 
their attendants. The most interesting fea- 
ture of this visit has been the simple but 
impressive testimony borne by these Afri- 
can rulers to the power of Christianity, 
and the valuable work done in the Dark 
Continent by missionaries like Livingstone, 
Moffat and Mackenzie. Their horror of 
the drink traffic has also been clearly ex- 
pressed, and altogether this visit has not 
only stirred our municipal authorities, but 
encouraged our churches and our temper- 
ance reformers, 


The Church and the People. 

The decline in church attendance is, from 
time to time, marked among us, but there 
is not yet general agreement either as to the 
causes or the cure. The problem was dis- 
cussed again at the October meeting of the 
Freé Church Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. 
One of our city ministers, in opening the 
discussion, frankly drew attention to poor 
preaching as one of the causes of the 
church’s unpopularity. This was followed 
by the remark from a layman that there 
was hope for the church when ministers 
thus took blame to themselves! Others, 
again, find fault with the hours of attend- 
ance being fixed so rigidly in many cases to 
forenoon and afternoon. A real difficulty 
arises in towns like this, where the increased 
and improved tramway service operates 
unfavorably on the Sabbath, and many 
who might otherwise be church goers are 
tempted to take advantage of the cheap and 
abundant means of locomotion to the sub- 
urbs and country. 

A proposal has just been made by a min- 
ister of the Free Church to push forward 
church extension, and to plant twelve new 
congregations within the next five years in 
Glasgow alone. It is right, no doubt, that 
the church should try to keep pace with the 
growing population, but on the other hand 
it is sensibly asked, Why not fill first the 
churches that are already built? It is a 
notable fact that certain preachers have no 
difficulty in drawing the people to hear 
them. Dr. John Uunter of Trinity Congre- 
gational Church and Dr. Stalker of St. 
Matthew’s preach to full churches, and 
wherever they go they are sure of an audi- 
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ence. If we had men up and down of simi- 
lar gifts and power, the decline in church 
attendance would cease to vex us. In this 
matter the demand is regula‘ed by the sup- 
ply. 


Journalistic Enterprise. 

We can now boast of a halfpenny morn- 
ing newspaper, the Daily Record, which 
appeared for the first time yesterday and is 
backed by a sufficient amount of London 
capital. Politicians, who do not find their 
liberalism or radicalism espoused in the 
newspapers that prevail in and around Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, will look here for the 
expression and advocacy of their views. 
Unfortunately the sporting and betting in- 
telligence will be specially catered to. The 
racing column is already too much patron- 
ized by men and even youths who should 
‘‘place’’ their money on something else 
than horses, As regards our Scotch news- 
papers generally, it is often felt that the 
political sentiments of the majority are far 
more advanced than the powerful ‘‘ Union- 
ist’? press gives any idea of. We shall see 
how far this new venture succeeds with the 
democracy. We have been the first city in 
the empire to cheapen our tramway fares to 
the lowest limit, and with results gratify- 
ing to the municipal authorities and the 
public. A cheap morning paper may natu- 
rally follow. 

A ‘‘ Captain of Industry.’’ 

The death of Mr. Peter Denny, LL. D., 
the well-known Dumbarton shipbuilder, 
has recently called public attention to 
the career of one whom Carlyle would 
have hailed as a ‘‘captain of industry.” 
Dr. Denny bezan business as an iron ship- 
builder in 1844 and gradually, by his ener- 
getic and excellent management, made 
himself known and respected everywhere 
throughout the shipping world. His ship- 
building yard was a model both for the 
efficiency of its appliances and arrange- 
ments and specially for the interest taken 
in the men employed by the firm, Instead 
of treating their men as so many “hands” 
or tools, the Dennys have associated them 
with the firm in the development of their 
shipping enterprise and, by a system of 
premiums awarded annually, the inventive 
abilities of the workmen have been stimu- 
lated with profit both to them and their 
employers. Not long ago, while occupying 
the pulpit of the Free North Church, Dum- 
barton, in which Dr. Denny was an elder, 
Dr. Marcus Dods referred in striking lan- 
guage to the worth of this public employer 
of labor and to his righteous and noble ex- 
ample. The withdrawal of such men, he 
said, is a loss to the race and makes life 
less worth living. The value of such a 
character in leavening the community and 
in striking a keynote was appropriately 
emphasized. Such men are preachers of 
godliness of the most efficient type and are 
the special need of these days. 

Glasgow, Oct. 29. W. M. R. 


FROM JAPAN. 
Politics and Trade. 

Marquis Ito, as he henceforth must be 
called, still remains at the head of the gov- 
ernment. [lis opponents are very bitter 
in their attacks upon him, but he re- 
tains the entire confidence of his emperor 
and the grateful esteem of the people at 
large. His present cabinet is a very able 


one, Marquis Saionji, at the head of the | ing experiences of the summer. 
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row provincialism than his predecessor, 
while Mr. Shirane, recently appointed min- 
ister of communications, is universally re- 
garded as one of the brightest men among 
the younger clan statesmen. 

Count Inoue has returned from Korea. 
He no sooner turns his back on the little 
kingdom than a new political earthquake 
shakes Seéul, the queen, after being removed 
from office, though still retained by the 
king as his mistress, disappears and is re- 
ported murdered. There are 250 Koreans, 
mostly students, now in Japan. Two or 
three of them are young women. Korea’s 
face is at last set toward the future and she 
will be a close imitator of Japan. 

The war fever is dying down. Today’s 
papers announce that the rebel leader in 
Formosa is suing for peace. Japan is issu- 
ing war bonds to secure at once the where- 
withal to bestow rewards upon officers and 
men for services in the late war. Cholera 
is practically stamped out, trade is reviving 
all over the land, new manufactories are 
springing up, the rice crop next month will 
be at least up to the average yield and 
material Japan wears a smiling face these 
sunny days of the tenth month. 

Salvation Army. 

Colonel Wrigbt and half a score of in- 
ferior officers arrived from England and 
India just at the end of summer. They 
opened their campaign in Tokyo by a well- 
attended, very successful meeting at Y. M. 
C. A. Hall. Since then they have estab- 
lished their barracks in the section of 
Tokyo known as Shiba, and are holding 
nightly meetings with crowded houses. 
Not far from the beautiful mortuary tem- 
ples of old-time Tokugawa shoguns, they 
are trying by their peculiar methods to stir 
up the living to a recognition of God and 
the duties men owe to him. 

It is pleasant to note that, with the ex- 
ception of one or two extremely conserva- 
tive papers, the entire press of Japan has 
given them a cordial welcome and shown 
great interest in their work. They are cre- 
ating great excitement and have ingratiated 
themselves with the people by their evident 
sincerity and their readiness to adopt Jap- 
anese customs as far as possible. How far 
they will succeed it is too early to predict. 
Although criticised unfavorably in a few 
matters, such as continuous praying in 
English, urging men without any previous 
instruction to come forward for prayers, 
the too free use of a noisy drum and em- 
ploying Japanese with a somewhat unsav- 
ory record, they are given a free field by 
established Christian organizations. It is 
the hope of many of us that, whether they 
succeed or not in their own special province, 
they will be used of God to stir up exist- 
ing churches to more faithful stewardship 
and zealous service. 


Fall and Winter Prospects. 

The outlook is every way encouraging. 
A spirit of seriousness, of earnest longing 
for a true revival and of practical service 
is apparent in many parts’ of the field. 
‘*Advanced views”’ are temporarily given 
a quietus, and conservatives and liberals are 
equally strenuous to unite on the funda- 
mentals of belief and the broad lines of 
practical work. Mr. Ishii, of the Okayama 
Orphanage, whose life was mercifully 
spared when threatened by cholera, seems 
to have been recreated in spirit by the try- 
He comes 
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12—from losing by cholera four of the 260 
children of the orphanage and from severe 
financial straits, out of which he was lifted 
by the generous assistance of friends in 
Japan, both native and foreign, to devote 
himself with increased ardor and greater 
wisdom to the best forms of Christian 
service. One thousand five hundred dollars 
sent in from all parts of Japan during the 
past month show the esteem in which this 
spiritual giant is held, and are a sufficient 
testimony to the worth of bis work. Al- 
though the immediate pressure is lifted, 
the asylum still has special needs and 
should be continuously remembered. 

Some seventeen pastors ard other Chris- 
tian workers in Osaka recently made a 
three days’ pilgrimage to a historic pass 
through the hills a few miles away from 
that metropolis, and wrestled with God in 
prayer till they felt the spiritual victory had 
been granted. 

Reports from Kyoto and other cities indi- 
cate a healthier state of feeling and think- 
ing than for many months past. All 
Kumiai workers are hoping for a rich bless- 
ing at the general convention to be held 
next week in the city of Nara, another of 
Japan’s historic spots. This meeting is 
called primarily to furnish an opportunity 
for bringing the representatives of the 
Kumiai churches face to face with the visit- 
ing deputation from America, but every- 
thing possible is being done to make it an 
occasion of great spiritual uplift to all who 
attend. 


The Deputation. 

The three doctors of divinity and ene 
doctor of finance and business, who consti- 
tute the able board of inquiry sent out by 
the Prudential Committee to investigate 
‘*things Japanese,’’ reached Yokohama on 
Sept. 29 They have met with a warm wel- 
come in every quarter, and all things possi- 
ble have been done to aid them in their 
difficult and delicate task. They have in- 
terviewed a large number of influential 
individuals, including cabinet ministers, 
judges, editors, teachers, prominent pastors 
and laymen, missionaries and other foreign- 
ers, and must have well-stocked note- books 
already. At present, there is every reason 
for thinking that the time of the visitation 
is as providential as the visit itself. The 
men are being worked hard, what with lec- 
tures and sermons exacted from them in 
addition to numberless personal confer- 
ences, necessary correspondence and a full 
quota of Japanese feasts and furmal gath- 
erings. Dr. Bradford succumbed in Tokyo 
and was ordered by the physician out into 
the country for a few days to recuperate. 
Secretary Barton has felt compelled to pull 
up long enough to get one extra nap, and 
Dr Johnson skipped Sendai so as to keep 
himself in trim for the steady work ahead 
in central Japan. The deputation is not 
yet ready to be interviewed as to its views 
on Japan, but I feel sure it is prepared to 
assert one thing, and that is that country 
and people give their visitors more thana 
genteel sufficiency of things to see and hear 
and do the first fortnight they are in Japan. 

Missionaries in various stations and many 
Japanese are praying daily that great wis- 
dom may be vouchsafed to these visiting 
bretbren in all their work of inspection and 
conclusion. Let friends over the sea join 
in spirit this circle of prayer. Thus shall 
the blessing come and the work of the king- 
dom be mightily advanced in all Japan. 

Okayama, Oct. 15. J. 8, P 
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Two Faithful and Honored Servants of the Churches. 


Dr. George E. Day and Dr. Samuel Harris, now Professors Emeriti. 


The retirement of two professors in. the 
Yale Divinity School from the chairs which 
they have filled so long and so honorably is 
a noteworthy incident in the life of the uni- 
versity. It also has its significance to the 
churches at large. These eminent scholars 
have served a wide constituency, and had 
their part in the education of a-whole gen- 
eration. Some definite recognition of what 
they have wrought by the religious world 
seems to be fitting and timely. 

Both were natives of New England and 
educated at New Englandinstitutions. Dr. 
Harris, nine months the elder, was born in 
Maine, and graduated at Bowdoin College 
and Andover Theological Seminary. Dr. 
Day was born in Massachusetts and gradu- 
ated at Yale College and Yale Theological 
Seminary. Both became instructors of 
youth, and subsequently pastors of New 
England churches, Both adorned high po. 
sitions in other institutions of Christian 
learning for about fifteen years, and then in 
the maturity of their powers gave to Yale 
about twenty-five years of distinguished 
service, and won an honorable discharge 
accompanied by demonstrations of unusual 
respect, 

If their lives have been thus parallel, they 
have also had their points of contrast. 
Their studies were directed into different 
departments of learning; their work has 
followed different lines. Dr. Day gave him- 
self to the pursuit of the Hebrew language 
and literature—for more than forty years 
was an instructor in this important depart- 
ment, and naturally has been most widely 
known by the work for which that experi- 
erce qualified him. 

He was the secretary of the American 
Committee of Revision of the Old Testa- 
ment, the editor of the American edition of 
Dr. Oehler’s Theology of the Old Testament, 
and of Professor Van Oosterzee’s Biblical 
Theology of the New Testament. He also 
edited for a number of yearsthe Theological 
Eclectic, a magazine which put into the 
hands of American students choice contri- 
butions of British and Continental scholars 
to Biblical learning. Of some of these con- 
tributions he was himself the translator. 

At Yale, besides being a laborious and 
faithful instructor, Dr. Day was very use- 
ful in promoting the general interests of 
the divinity school. Coming to it at the 
time of its greatest depression, after the 
decease of Dr. Taylor and his honored as- 
scciates, he entered with zeal and energy 
into the work of lifting it to the position 
which its friends desired it to take. In co- 
operation with his colleagues he was largely 
instrumental in securing the endowments 
and the new buildings which the school re- 
quired, and in other undertakings in its be- 
half he was deeply engaged. The Refer- 
ence Library was long in his charge. The 
Lowell Mason Library of Church Music was 
from the first under his care. The Library 
of Foreign Missions—one of the largest in 
the world—was almost wholly his work. 
In 1888 he was chosen dean of the divinity 
faculty. In 1891 he was relieved from the 
work of instruction, and at the late Com- 
mencement became professor emeritus. 

It is difficult by such an outline to con- 
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vey any adequate estimate of the useful- 
ness of a life of consecrated industry, or in 
any way to measure the results of it. But 
Dr. Day’s long labor has certainly sig- 
nified very much to his pupils and his gen- 
eration, and the fruits of it will abide when 
his generation has long passed away. 

Dr. Harris was from the outset more 
than anything else a student of systematic 
theology, and whatever of excellent service 
he has fulfilled in other relations, it is as 
a theologian that he has done the best 
work and most profoundly impressed him- 
self upon his time. He left the seminary 
at Andover in the latter days of Dr. Woods. 
He had faithfully pursued his studies there, 
but was not wholly satisfied with his in- 
structor’s system of doctrine. In his pas- 
torates he was a diligent inquirer, a labori- 
ous reader, an earrest and careful thinker, 
and his early contributions to the discus- 
sions then current bear witness to the 
ability and thoroughness of his work. 

When he was calied to the chair of sys- 
tematic theology in Bangor Seminary he 
was already regarded as eminently quali- 
fied to fill it, and his twelve years of serv- 
ice in that position greatly increased his 
reputation. Nor was his growing influence 
confined to the classroom. During the 
Civil War he contributed very largely to 
the development and the direction of the 
patriotic sentiment in his native State. He 
was a most acceptable and effective speaker 
from both pulpit and platform, and his 
voice was heard all over the State with re- 
sults so manifest that he was urged to enter 
public life, and would easily have succeeded 
in winning political distinction had he been 
willing to take office. When he became 
president of Bowdoin College, with a des- 
ignation to the chair of mental and moral 
philosophy, there were those who regretted 
the transfer of his energies from the sphere 
in which he was so eminently useful to the 
churches to any other, however admirably 
he might fill it. But this period of four 
years was only an added preparation for 
the great work to which he was destined, 
and for which Yale opened to him the door 
of opportunity. 

Dr. Harris’s studies had not been con- 
fined to theology, nor did his philosophical 
studies absorb him. He had a keen sus- 
ceptibility to the interest of elegant litera- 
ture, was widely read in it, and full of the 
finer feelings which respond toit. One can 
hardly avoid the impression that he might 
have distinguished himself as a scholar and 
a critic in the world of letters had he yielded 
himself to the pursuit of studies which so 
powerfully attracted him. Heentered deeply 
into the questions raised in the scientific 
movement of his time and mastered them. 
Indeed, he was awake to the interest of 
every field of inquiry, and was probably the 
man of the widest knowledge and culture 
of all who have risen to distinction as theo- 
logians in New England. At Yale he was 
recognized as one of the very best equipped 
men whom the university had gathered 
into its distinguished circle. 

Dr. Harris’s Philosophical Basis of The- 
ism and his Self Revelation of God attracted 
attention on both sides of the ocean as the 


contributions of a master to the full cur- 
rent of the world’s thought. They are 
monuments of thorough and patient in- 
quiry, of candid and temperate discussion, 
of ripe and generous scholarship, of the 
successful treatment of great and difficult 
themes in a lucid and an elevated style. 
It would be hard to find examples of theo- 
logical disquisition conducted more sympa- 
thetically and skillfully, or mvure abun- 
dantly characterized alike by sound reason- 
ing and felicitous expression of thought. 

Beyond a question Dr. Harris is entitled 
to be regarded as an independent thinker. 
From the beginning to the end of his work 
that must be written of him which has 
always been descriptive of the representa- 
tive scholars of Yale—Nullius addictus ju- 
rare in verba magistri. Yet he belongs in 
the honored line of New England theologi- 
ans. He has been true to the traditions of 
the great leaders of thought of whom he is 
the successor; to their exaltation of God, 
their emphasis upon his moral government 
and man’s moral freedom, their endeavor to 
present revealed truth as before all things 
reasonable and applicable to the conscience 
and the common sense of men. 

No doubt he would rank himself a Cal- 
vinist, in the sense that he recognizes in 
the fundamental principles of Calvinism 
the apprehension of great and abiding 
truths, yet very likely he would be the 
first to admit that in the way those princi- 
ples have been developed, and their ap- 
plication modified, there is no very wide 
chasm between them and the results of the 
best thinking from the side of the old 
opponents of Calvinism. Modern enlight- 
enment and spiritual enlargement have 
brought the parties once so intensely an- 
tagonistic into an amicable propinquity, 
and both are less interested in historic 
names than in living truths. His theolog- 
ical system will be better appreciated and 
more intelligently criticised when his forth- 
coming volumes are given to the world. 
But so widely known are the books he has 
already published, and so numerous have 
been his students, that the distinguishing 
outlines of his theology are quite generally 
known. 

The fundamental doctrine of it, that God 
is the absolute reason and the universe the 
manifestation of him, has been amply and 
lucidly set forth and shown to be presup- 
posed alike by sound philosophic thinking, 
by the scientific theory of evolution—so far 
as that theory is consistently held—and by 
the religious experience of the individual 
soul and of the human race. 

Dr. Harris’s thinking — whether in phi- 
losophy or theology—has been conservative 
but aggressive, cautious but fearless, never 
led captive by novelties, always hospitable 
to new enlightenment. ‘With an apologetic 
attitude he never could be content. A de- 
fensive attitude seemed to him a confession 
of timidity and weakness. With an agnos- 
tic attitude he had little patience—it seemed 
to be the surrender of man’s intellectual 
prerogative. His thinking has ever wid- 
ened, and yet never lost the power of con- 
centration or its momentum. There is a 
directness and decisiveness in the march 
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of his mind to its conclusions which illus- 
trate its strength and the wealth of its re- 
sources, The decisiveness of his own con- 
victions goes far to carry the conviction 
that he would effect. The fullness of his 
own faith inspires faith. [His considerate 
optimism seems worthy of a loyal herald 
of the advancing kingdom of God, of a 
man conscious he is Christ’s ambassador, 
of a great-hearted minister of the religion 
of hope. This was one of his high quali- 
fications to be the teacher and trainer of 
a generation of preachers. 

If Dr. Harris’s works have revealed the 
vigor of his mind, those among whom he 
has lived have seen the simplicity, the mod- 
esty, the thorough amiableness of the man. 
The corporation, in their letter accepting 
his resignation of his chair, while doing 
ample justice to his abilities and his work, 
gave expression also to their appreciation 
of this fact. They said: *‘ While they [the 
president and fellows] honor you for the 
high character of your services as a teacher 
and an author, they desire still more warmly 
to express their esteem and affection for 
you personally, and their profound thank- 
fulness for the impulses themselves have re- 
ceived from your gracious life and devoted 
labors, and for the uplifting and invigor- 
ating influences you have exercised upon 
the students whom you have instructed.” 

The truest recompense of a scholarly, a 
disinterested, an industrious and useful 
life in this world is found in its own in- 
ward sweetness and joy. No outward tes- 
timony is of equal significance with that. 
There is a sense in which every good man 
will say with the apostle: ‘It is a very 
small thing that I should be judged of 
you, or of man’s judgment,” Yet this 
implies not indifference to the opinions of 
one’s contemporaries, but simply a consid- 
eration of the seriousness of being manifest 
to the unerring and all-seeing eye of him 
who judges righteously and accepts no 
man’s person. But the approbation of 
good men is often sweetest because it 
seems to voice the approval of the Mas- 
ter. When it does no one will belittle its 
significance. 

The servants of Christ and his church, 
the close of whose official responsibilities 
has been recorded, cannot but regard with 
humble satisfaction the testimonies they 
have received from all sides, of the confi- 
dence they have enjoyed and the gratitude 
they have won, on the part of many unto 
whose intellectual culture and spiritual en- 
richment they have ministered with un- 
wavering fidelity and with immeasurable 
success, 


BRIGHTENING THE INVALID'S LOT. 





BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON. 


In every parish there are frequent cases 
of illness where the great problem for the 
patient is, ‘‘ What to do with the time?”’ 
Say, for example, an active young man who 
has injured a foot, or broken an arm, or 
met with some accident which does not af 
fect the general health very seriously. 

The brain is active, eyesight and hearing 
normal, and yet the patient may beconfined 
to the house for weeks or months, practi- 
cally one of the ‘shut-ins,’’ with long hours 
to face, and a prospect of much weariness 
to the flesh both to himself and the other 


members of the family. 
| have always wondered why some cne 
did not invent something or some things 
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to help such people pass away the time. 
Reading a great deal becomes very tire- 
some, besides taxing the eyes too much. 
Looking at pictures has its limitations. 
Playing games of a simple character will 
help some, but the patient quickly tires df 
it. Making scrap-books and blowing soap 
bubbles and carving paper cutters and cut- 
ting out dolls and writing verses and draw- 
ing pictures are amusements that I have 
found a good many different people employ- 
ing with more or less indifferent success. 

In casting about for some way to supply 
material for such cases as these in parish 
work, I have found the use of a small box of 
chemicals very attractive. Such boxes are 
put up by several dealers in toys and no- 
tions. Directions follow the combination, 
which is varied and amusing. At the same 
time there is much to be learned in the ex- 
periments with permanganate of potassium 
and oxalic acid, the curious experiments 
with metallic potassium and sodium, and 
in some instances the more difticult but ex- 
ceeding'y interesting experiments with oxy- 
gen and the burning of steel strips in a 
jar. 

These materials are all within reach of 
the minister in any parish, and his use of 
them as part of a call on a person who is 
shut in but not physically too weak to be 
interested may prove to be a use that will 
mean the first hold ever obtained of some 
shy boy or wild young man. I can recall 
more than one instance in which my little 
box of chemicals proved the means of filling 
up the gap which existed between a lad 
and myself and paved the way to spiritual 
talks, using nature and her beauties and 
mysteries as an illustration of divine power 
and existence. 

There is also another means of amuse- 
ment which a minister may use with very 
helpful results, particularly in the case of 
children who are just getting well from 
long illness. I mention it with some reluc- 
tance, for fear I may be charged with lack 
of ministerial dignity. And yet I make 
bold to say that the means to which I refer 
is no more nor less than a few sleight of 
hand performances. 

There is a number of such amusing tricks 
(some of them chemical), which any one 
with a little practice can learn, and the use 
of them sparingly with the people who are 
in need of such entertainment will prove 
surprisingly helpful. A mother once as- 
sured me that she believed her little daugh- 
ter was spared a relapse, owing to the de- 
light she took in an entertainment I planned 
for her one day when a storm had shut her 
in and a peculiar trouble began to threaten 
her again. I remember one case where a 
grown-up map, after a long and weary ill- 
ness, exhibited a surprising alertness on 
beholding a few simple changes made in 
the apparent colors of a piece of white 
paper. In both these cases the persons had 
been neglected in their period of convales- 
cence, and were really losing all interest in 
life because they had been left so long 
alone with nothing done to help them pass 
the time. 

The minister is a busy man, but he is no 
busier than very many others. Whatever 
will help him to help others is rightfully 
his to use. There is a great deal yet to be 
learned in parish work, especially in the 
way of approach to the convalescent and 
the neglected, the children, the servants, 
the aged who are shutin. There is a wide 
field for some one to explore bere in this 
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part of a minister’s work. A great bless- 
ing will come to some man who will write 
a brief book that will be peculiarly appro- 
priate to leave with the sick pereon or with 
one who is disabled. And in addition to 
that there is an opportunity awaiting some 
one to invent some means more and better 
than is now known to help pass the time 
for those who are temporarily cut off from 
active life in their regular business or call- 
ing. There is no opportunity so rich for 
the minister as when he enters the presence 
of disabled physical life. Whatever will 
add to the effectiveness of that contact 
with disability ought to be welcomed. 
Parish work cannot be defined. It is any- 
thing that will, as Paul says, ‘“‘save some,”’ 
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GIVING ADVIOE. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


In genera], people do not ask advice be- 
cause they want it, but because they wish 
to be sustained in their own opinion. If 
the advice which you give does not coin- 
cide with that opinion, they are offended. 
Indeed, they do not scruple, under the 
thin guise of asking advice, to tell what 
they think ought to be done, and then ask 
if you do not think they are right. Hence, 
giving advice is seldom of any use. 

I gave my opinion to a minister who 
asked for it some years ago, but it did not 
agree with his wish and he got advice 
from half a dozen others, who simply grat- 
ified his own notions. He took his own 
course, and the result was sad disaster. 
He really had not asked any of us for 
advice. His request was a pretense. He 
wished support for his own stubbornness, 
It is wise to ask if you are applied to, ‘* Do 
you really wish for advice as to your best 
course, or have you made up your mind 
already?’’ It is not worth while to waste 
time. 

The tendency to gratify the questioner 
is often complicated by a lack of complete 
appreciation of the situation. People who 
ask advice will seldom give a fair statement 
This is particularly true in 
church difficulties. It is never safe to take 
the representation of one side for its face 
value. There are always two sides. You 
need the facts of both sides, If you are 
wise you will not give advice without spec- 
ifying precisely the representations *made 
to you. It is never safe to say, ‘‘ You are 
right in your judgment, and should act 
accordingly.’’ No. Youshould say, ‘‘ Your 
statement is as follows, etc. Upon this 
showing, then,’ etc. If you do not care to 
copy the statement made by the applicant, 
then, if possible, write on the back side of 
the applicant’s letter and refer specifically 
to the other side for information. The 
chances even then will be that you will be 
misinterpreted. 

Still, this method furnishes some safe- 
guard. There is need of it. I have known 
very serious harm done by giving a general 
approval to a particular course without 
specifying what that course had been rep- 
resented to be. Then again, sympathy may 
warptheadviser’smind. Perbapshe thinks 
well of the party applying to him. He 
hears aroseate statement from some person 
who has, for the time being, a remarkably 
pious tone. Animpulsive man may imme- 
diately give his warm approval. I recall 
such a case which occurred thirty years 
ago. A deacon came to me, I know not 
why, but he came to me with a statement 
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and desired my view of the matter. I told 
him that, on his own representation, the 
sesiety was in a wrong course, and I ad- 
vised that it recede. The deacon was 
greatly offended. He said: ‘‘ Why, only 
two days ago Rev. Dr. —— told me that 
the Lord was on our side and we ought to 
go right ahead. Do you think that you 
know morethan Dr. ——?’’ I answered that 
I had no information from the Lord in this 
matter, but that I knew that the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts would be on the 
other side. The headstrong deacon per- 
sisted, and the result was very expensive. 

I think, however, that we may well dis- 
tinguish between giving advice and giving 
information. What most persons really 
need is generally the latter and not the for- 
mer. They need knowledge upon the sub- 
ject under discussion. With that knowl- 
edge furnished they are in a good condition 
to decide what to do. Such is often the 
case when there is no controversy. It does 
not mean that they are to be influenced, 
but simply that they need to know. ‘‘ Ad- 
vice”’ is a general term, indeed, covering in 
common usage this feature. A person gets 
advice from a lawyer, when all that the 
word means is what the legal course would 
be, and not an urging or persuading the 
applicant to take that course. [tis a famil- 
iar story, that of a man who said to a phy- 
sician in the street, ‘‘ Doctor, if such and 
such were symptoms, what should one 
take?’’ ‘*Take advice,’ said the doctor, 
who knew the character of the questioner. 
I have myself repeatedly given advice of 
the soundest kind in some ecclesiastical af- 
fair, namely, ‘‘Go to a good lawyer.” Of 
course, the cases thus under consideration 
eoncerned property or some legal organiza- 
tion, and not disagreements between breth- 
ren. 

It is often rash for any person to give ad- 
vice, even when it is asked for. By ‘‘ad- 
vice’’ I now mean any attempt to influence 
or persuade. Itis often assuming too much 
responsibility. It is best to stop with giv- 
ing information. If one finds that a pro- 
posed course upon which an opinion is 
asked is clearly dangerous, it is a duty to 
warn against that course. But in cases of 
simple doubt, every one will shrink from 
attempting to decide for another. If one 
asks me, for instance, what physician he 
would better employ, I certainly should 
never advise him. All that I should dare 
to say would be to tell him who my own 
physician is and that I had entire confi- 
dence in his skill so far as exhibited in my 
own case and that of my family. So much 
is due to my physician. 

But I should not dare urge my friend to 
employ him. Should I do so and he should 
follow my advice, and there should be some 
sad occurrence in his family which no phy- 
sician could prevent, my friend would be a 
better balanced man than most men are if 
he did not feel a little hard toward me. 
Perhaps I ought not to be afraid of such a 
result, but I think that the information I had 
given him would be all that was warranted 
on my part. 

Much less is one justified in giving advice 
without being asked, It is often imperti- 
nent. It assumes superior wisdom. No 
one is authorized, except in cases of danger, 
to interfere in other people’s affairs. It is 
also assuming an improper responsibility. 
One cannot decide for another. Self-deci- 
sion is essential to true development. The 
power to decide upon rational grounds 
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should be left to its natural course. I am 
not saying that a person who has had many 
years of experience may not kindly help the 
judgment of some young man who confides 
in him; heought todoit. But what he will 
do is rather to inform the understanding, 
present a broad range of facts and suggest 
general principles rather than advise speci- 
fic action at the time. An urgency which 
really decides for the person is not to be 
commended. 

The best adviser a young man cap 
have is his father. The best adviser a 
girl can have is her mother. Happy is 
the home where there is perfect confidence 
between these persons, Yet even the par- 
ents will often wisely but watchfully lead 
the children to self-decision. 
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A FORSAKEN BOUGH AND AN UPPER- 
MOST BRANOH. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





What perfection of life is this in the In- 
dian summer noon, with its veiling vapors, 
blue as the bloom on the plum, that seem 
always about to lift from some skyey mys- 
tery, with the sunshine itself mellowed 
through all the purple tracery of stem and 
spray in slender tangle and drooping curve, 
with the country-side still stained in color, 
with the soft, slow wind streaming from 
indolent tropics of balm as if born in the 
Islands of the Blest! But just now it was 
so different. How dreary was the day, how 
impossible it was to send the thought be- 
yond the gray and lowering sky, how un- 
friendly seemed all nature, what depression 
in the chill air and grim outlook, how sin- 
ister the nightfall! The wind whistled with 
storm upon its wings, it roared in the tree- 
tops, and sent the rote of the sea up like a 
thrilling note of despair. In the summer 
storm, when we are young and strong, we 
rise on it with exultant spirit, Sut if the 
years have laid a heavy hand upon us, and 
whether they have or not, the autumn storm 
makes us aware of our defenselessness and 
gives us a strange despondency. How alto- 
gether vain we felt ourselves when out in 
the growing gale—straws driven before it 
scarcely more helpless! Fierce texts ran 
through our thoughts, ‘‘He hath bent his 
bow like an enemy.’’ We saw, as twilight 
gathered, the earth “without form and 
void,’ and when the wind mounted with 
wild screams we said, ‘‘ He shall come up 
as clouds, and his chariots shall be as a 
whirlwind, his horses are swifter than 
eagles. Wo unto us!’’ And in the night, 
as the house trembled, we thought of sail- 
ors driving on the coast, and we slept only 
by fits and starts and woke surprised, 
ashamed and full of as unreasonable joy to 
find the skies blue, the winds laid and the 
sunshine pouring in showers. 

Come out, then, this bright fall day into 
the nearer and thinner woods, the green 
moss underfoot overlaid with floating gold, 
the canopy above alive and gay with flicker- 
ing points of light. Though it be poonday, 
the raindrops glitter on leaf and brier with 
reflection of still purple ash and golden 
beech and scarlet maple, ruby and topaz and 
amethyst and beryl, the treasure house the 
king built ‘‘ for silver and for gold, and for 
precious stones, and for spices and for 
shields, and for all manner of pleasant 
jewels”’’ not so splendid as this bit of bos- 
cage of which the sun and wind are treas- 
urers, and where none can turn the key 
upon us. ‘O thou afflicted, tossed with 
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tempest and not comforted, behold I will 
lay thy stones with fair colors and lay thy 
foundations with sapphires, and I will make 
thy windows of agates and thy gates of car- 
buncles, and all thy windows of pleasant 
stones.’’ Was it not well to have the gloom 
for the sake of the glory, the storm for the 
sake of the vast woodland peace? ‘Awake, 
O north wind, and come thou south; blow 
upon my garden that the spices thereof may 
flow out!”’ 

What wonder is this that flutters into 
our hands—painted in all fine blending of 
tint, color-discords resolved into harmonies 
in an inch of space—what delicate design, 
what artistry it is, to have been done by the 
same mighty forces that roll the stars, the 
sunbeam swinging a planet on its tip, mov- 
ing lightly as a pencil that drips with color 
here? Long ago, concerning the work of 
his hands, one said, ‘I will also glorify 
them and they shall not be small.’ As the 
light sketches some prodigal artist tosses 
into the wastebasket are taken out by the 
peasant people with whom he stayed and 
pinned against the wall, so, when we pres- 
ently go back to take our part again in the 
life of the town—‘‘thou that art full of 
stirs, a tumultuous city, a joyous city’ — 
we will take this leaf and others with 
us to lay perhaps in the book we read, 

To mark great places with due gratitude. 


As we stand here and watch leaf after 
leaf drifting down, the thought has more 
than once assailed us that the race like the 
tree survives, but we like the leaf fall and 
are lost. We all do fade as a leaf, we sadly 
murmur. But as we look at this ripe thing 
lying on our palm, we also ripen as a leaf, 
we say, and drop at last in the death which 
is only another form of life, which is only 
new life setfree. It is out of this setting 
free of new life, this change of the leaves 
from their substance, that the warmth let 
loose gives us this sweet Indian summer 
weather in which we walk abroad and fancy 
the day—with its pearly dawning, its rich 
noon life, its spicy afternoon fragrances, its 
early hazes that stretch an aérial barrier be- 
tween us and the commonplace and island 
us in the ideal—is a day, not lost out of 
June, but hinting of a season lovelier yet 
than June, as if from the great body of 
death on earth were evolved the climate of 
the heavenly parallels. We all do fade asa 
leaf, but why not also as a flower? And 
should there be sadness in the fading of the 
flower when in the very act of fading it 
leaves its seed, not its son, not its heir, but 
the concentration and essence of itself, the 
thing that shall return a rose and not a lily, 
a lily and not a violet, its principle of life, 
its perpetuity, its identity? ‘*The flower 
fadeth because the spirit of the Lord blow- 
eth upon it.’’? And the spirit of the Lord is 
the spirit of life. 

But hark! We heard a little while ago 
as we stood the honk of the wild geese fly- 
ing over, distance softening their cry to a 
wilder, sweeter music than that of the 
huntsman’s horn. And now what is this 
sudden rush and flutter of lesser wings? 
Look out over the open. What a whirl- 
wind of flickering lines rises from the 
reeds of the wide marshes, what a myriad 
of winnowing wings, what life, what mo- 
tion, what swinging together, what fanning 
apart, what a cloud of sparks and shadows, 
darkening the sky for a moment, now go 
soaring away into thesun! ‘‘A bird of the 
air shall carry the voice, and that which 
hath wings shall tell the matter.”’ O birds 
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flying south what stirs you, what conducts 
you? How do you know, fledglings of a 
year, what happy fields may lie beyond? 
Into what skies do you penetrate; what 
life awaits you there? What hope, what 
bu»yant certainty leads you along your 
path into heaven beyond heaven and wel- 
coming fields at last? It was St. Francis of 
Assisi who called you, ‘‘ My brothers, the 
birds.”” How much more confidence in the 
hand that leads you have you than we who 
are not saints and do not often pause to 
call you our brothers! It is not you who 
are of little faith. 

Even the flowers, the leaves, pushing 
forth into another climate, have more confi- 
dence than we. After all, may it be that 
faith is like any other faculty, a thing to be 
cultivated, to be nourished, to be strength- 
ened, not stimulated and fed into the over- 
growth of superstition, but cared for and 
protected till strong and fine it reaches clear 
sunlight? Can it be that it is possibly in 
its beginning the very seed of the soul? 

The afternoon wanes, the moon swims 
up clad in golden mists—the cold hunter's 
moon that has lasted over into the Novem- 
ber days. It is but a little while since the 
harvest moon held the heavens, casting the 
blackness of the great trees, the tremulous 
shadows of the upper boughs, into dusky 
aisles of dreamland, filled with “‘ the precious 
things put forth by the moon’’—the warm, 
rich harvest moon, flooding the great hol- 
low of the sky with wonderlight, hanging 
overhead like some great brooding mother 


bird, as if 
An albatross asleep, 
Balanced on ber wings of light, 
Hovered in the purple night. 

But now this colder, whiter moon sails 
up the sky, drawing a woven veil of mists 
up with ber from river and wood and field. 
All the world grows dim and weird and 
sad again. There is no tree, there is no 
rock; we are shut off, lost and alone in 
space; and all the sparkle of the fire upon 
the hearth, the warmth of dear, human 
smiles and glances, the sound of singing 
and laughing voices cannot quite banish 
the specter of the white gloom outside. 
Yet when, hours afterward, we look out 
from the window of our upper chamber, 
the mist has risen like the tide of a white 
sea and overtopped the breathing world, 
but far above in the clear transparence of 
depths of midnight blue moves the ‘ faith- 
ful witness in heaven,” splendid as an arch- 
angel’s shield made of one jewel, an imper- 
sonate force of nature always pursuing its 
way above mists and darkness, serene and 
strong, with the poet’s white fire laden 
indeed, but laden also with the promise of 
‘‘abundance of peace so long as the moon 
endureth.”’ 

And as we lift our eyes, and our soul 
seems interpenetrated with the glory of 
the upper and outer night, we almost seem 
ourselves to see the city that had ‘‘ no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon to shine in 
it.” 
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Western Reserve University this year has 
between 200 and 300 new students. About 
one-half of these are in Adelbert College and 
the College for Women. There are four new 
teachers in Adelbert, two in the department 
of English and one in the departments of 
history and chemistry. The alumni catalogue 
of Adelbert College, which has been in prep- 
aration for over a year, is in press and will 
be ready for circulation in a few weeks. It 
will include all students of the college since 
its foundation in 1826, and will contain much 
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valuable information never before published. 
Alumni catalogues of the medical school, the 
dental school, the law school and the College | 
for Women will also be published during the 
present year. 


AIDS TO MY OHRISTIAN LIFE. 
BY REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT, 


To give a clear and intelligent account 
of one’s religious life in a short article re- 
quires a literary skill that I do not possess. | 
I can but touch on three periods in my life. 
First, one-half of life prior to conversion; 
second, the early years of undisturbed faith 
after conversion and, third, the battle to 
keep the faith. 

I was born over fifty years ago. The. 
political and scientific worlds were in the 
birth-throes of mighty changes, but as yet | 
the religious world felt not their quicken- | 
ing influences. With the exception of here | 
and there a scholar, belief had become set- | 
tled. The Bible was used not only for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness, but for natural 
history, geography, ethnology, astronomy | 
and chronology. Verbal inspiration was | 
the rule and its authority unimpeachable | 
on all the above subjects, while the Word 
of God and the Bible were synonymous | 
terms. In fact, from Genesis to Revelation | 
it was wholly a supernatural book. 

As a child I believed all that was told me | 
(until I could read), and so strongly was the 
supernatural side presented that for years | 
the early characters of the Bible were more | 
than human to me. The very crimes of | 
these worthies were glossed over aud it was 
disrespectful to allude to any of them in | 
tones of censure. The theology was tinged | 
with despair, and I was made to feel that I 
was a child of sin and a vessel of wrath 
fitted for destruction. One picture I re- | 
member in a book of poetry, a man in 
chains bathed in a sea of flame, and under- | 
neath, ‘‘ Hell, the abode of dark despair.” 
I ventured to suggest that the man would | 
burn up. My dear old Calvinistic mother | 
was shocked, and, although she had never | 
read Wesley’s remarks on asbestos as a_ 
material that God had mercifully provided 
to show that fire could not destroy every- | 
thing, she gave me to understand that all 
things were possible to the Almighty. My | 
first doubts were born right there. Not | 
long after I was reading in Household 
Words a description of a coal mine, prov- 


ing the great age of the seams by the re- | 


mains of ancient forests, and my doubts 
grew apace concerning the age of the world. 
Here the conflict began in earnest. I 
brought up my newly acquired knowledge 
in the Sunday school, and was met by 
rebukes so severe that I graduated at 
once, 

At a very early age I was an omnivorous 
reader and, as we sold the leading periodi- 
cals in the stationery department of the 
store, I had my fill of the most miscellane- 


ous collection of the day—Punch, Diogenes, | 
church to the poor, the sick and the af- 


Illustrated London News, Dickens’s House- 
hold Words and Chambers’s publications, 
with the story papersthrownin. HadIbeen 
allowed to play more and read less I might 
have grown up a good little orthodox boy. 
There is not a single position that I took, 
as a boy in Sunday school and for which I 
was severely reprimanded, that the church 
does not teach today in her best pulpits. 
This is not egotism. It is too serious for 
that. Thousands of young people today 
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stand in the same dilemmanow as I did then 
and my soul cries out with Goethe, ‘ Let 
the light enter.”’ 

Not to weary my readers, my callow skep- 
ticism soon hardened into infidelity that 
kept by me until | was twenty seven. One 
great fact, however, stood firm. My moth- 
er’s Christian life, with all the narrowness 
of the time, was saintly, while my boasted 
freedom did not bring a peaceful heart, 


| The first check came from the twelfth chap- 


ter of Ecclesiastes, while walking in the 
fields on a Sabbath morn. My philosophy 
was good for youth and health, but not for 
old age and the inevitable beyond. The 
wish came that I could believe, when I 
thought of the words, ‘‘ Faith cometh by 
hearing and hearing by the Word of God.”’ 
I went home at once and, from that after- 
noon, attended church for three years 
morning, afternoon and evening. 

The preaching aided me little, sometimes 
exasperated me, but the minister’s char- 
acter and some few good women were great 
helps. Bunyan came like a very evangelist, 
and in a revival | jumped from skepticism 
into ultra Calvinism, and that in a Metho- 
dist church. I looked upon my first love, 
science, with contempt, and fought well, 
like a fly in acobweb. Il rummaged among 
the old Puritan divines. I became a 
preacher, and, although God blessed my 
efforts in the conversion of men and women, 
more than half my studies and preaching 
were directed toward proving the truth of 
the Bible and the errors of Huxley & Co. 
I smelt heresy a mile away, and was ready 
to join the hunt with whip and spurs. 

In the midst of a revival Briggs’s Biblical 
Study fell into my hands, and now my soul 
was among the lions. It was not his con- 
clusions that troubled me but his facts. 
It killed nearly all my sermons, and yet men 
and women rose every night for prayers. 
But for the lives of Kingsley and McLeod I 
should have been in despair. I reflected 
that the saintly Baxter of Kiddermiuster 
was among the higher critics and Luther, 
too. In the midst of my brooding this 
thought flashed into my mind: If a thing 
is true it will never lead away from God. 
And never sinee my conversion have | had 
such peace and freedom as came from that 
Then I learned the great lesson 
that truths are not conflicting. 

Since that day the Bible has beccme a 
new book. I no longer scurry through 
Judges and Kings like a boy running by a 
haunted house in the dark. And O, what 
goodly company I have found in Robertson 
Smith and Cheyne, Driver and Montefiore, 
Harper and Drummond, yes, and Darwin 
and Tyndale, Tennyson and Browning; an@ 
I rejoice in the Heart Beats of Mozoomdar. 
In all of them I hear deep calling unto deep, 
and they have quickened my spiritual life 
as I realize more vividly than ever the im- 
manence of God and his ever living word 
that “‘is not bound,” but can be still heard 
by every listening Samuel. 

The growing attention of the modern 


flicted, the works of the Salvation Army 
and the writings of Cardinal Manning help 
my faith. The Parliament of Religions has 
been an inspiration. The people’s palace 
and the people’s church, the college settle- 
ments and the growing desire of the church 
to work in sociological fields all are feeders 
of my faith and worth more than all the so- 
called harmonizing of science and religion 
that were ever written. 
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MEDIAEVAL EVENTIDE SONG. 


Come hither, lyttel childe, and lie upon my breast 
tonight, 

For yonder fares an angell yelad in raimaunt white, 

And yonder sings ye angell as onely angells may, 

And his songe ben of a garden that bloometh farre 
awaye. 


To them that have no lyttel childe Godde some- 
times sendeth down 

A lyttel childe that ben a lyttel lambkyn of his owne ; 

And if so bee they love that childe, he willeth it to 
staye, 

But elsewise, in his mercie, he taketh it awaye. 


And sometimes, though they love it, Godde yearn- 
eth for ye childe, 
And sendeth angells singing whereby it ben be- 


guiled: 

They fold their arms about ye lamb that croodleth 
at his play, 

And beare him to ye garden that bloometh farre 
awaye 


1 wolde not lose ye lyttel lamb that Godde hath lent 
to me; 

If I colde sing that angell songe, how joysome I 
sholde bee! 

For, with mine arms about him and my musick in 
his eare, 

What angell songe of paradize soever sholde I feare? 


S0e come, my lyttel childe, and lie upon my breast 
tonight, 
For yonder fares an angell yclad in raimaunt white, 
And yonder sings that angell, as onely angells may, 
And his songe ben of a garden that bloometh farre 
awaye. 
—Eugene Field. 
palit, 

Many newspapers have published a story 
showing the thoughtfulness of ‘‘the first 
lady in the land’’ in sending her carriage 
for the use of a woman who was in need of 
fresh air and could not afford to hire a con- 
veyance. Such an act is beautiful coming 
from any woman, and those who have 
horses and carriages at their disposal do not 
realize how great a treat they can give to 
their neighbors who are less fortunate in 
their possessions. But a courtesy of this 
kind is made doubly valuable by asking the 
recipient an hour or two before the time for 
the ride. Many a busy housekeeper could 
plan her work in advance and thus gain a 
pleasure she would otherwise be obliged to 
decline. Another lack of thoughtfulness 
that has spoiled much enjoyment for these 
same housekeepers is the prolongation of a 
ride beyond the limits of time specified. 
Nature cannot seem as beautiful when you 
know your bread is rising beyond its bounds 
at home. 


An article well worth reading is that on 
the Plague of Jocularity, by the late H. H. 
Boyesen, in the current North American 
Review. After reading it, if not before, 
one can hardly fail to acknowledge that as 
a nation our customary energy has taken 
us too far in our joking habit. This is true 
in proportion to the intelligence of the per- 
son, and it is often in circles of the highest 
refinement, so called, that we find a profan- 
ity far worse than the habit of profane 
swearing. The latter may come as a dis- 
ease of boyhood, but the “ funny habit’’— 
habit of making fun—is not easily outgrown 
and drives its victims to juggle with words 
and ideas till everything in the heaven above 
or the earth beneath serves as the shuttle- 
cock to be tossed about, in order that the 
reputation for wit may be sustained. We 
miss half the beauty of life when we are 
not able to preserve dignity or seriousness 
for our ideas. It is true that as a nation 
we undergo light misfortunes more easily 
because we can see the joke in discomfort, 
but this hardly compensates for what we 
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lose. And the effect on children is greater 
than we realize. To them is given to feel 
the eternal fitness of things, and to hear 
a serious subject treated flippantly by an 
older friend always leaves its scar. 


Several significant facts relating to wom- 
en’s wages are brought out in the last re- 
port of the Massachusetts Labor Bureau. 
A committee of collegiate alumnz has been 
collecting data from their associates with a 
view to find out, if possible, whether women 
receive the same pay as men for the same 
work, and also the reasons for inequality of 
wages, if such exists. The questions cover 
a wide geographical range and are addressed 
to employers as well as employées, but the 
queries are restricted chiefly to professional 
pursuits. Of the whole number of women 
who replied, 389 are unmarried, 28 married 
and 20 widowed. Teachers predominate, 
numbering 169, librarians (47) come next, 
then follow stenographers, nurses, journal- 
ists and clerks, Without going further into 
detail, an analysis of the returns establishes 
these two points, among others of lesser 
interest: As arule men do receive more 
pay for precisely the same work; they do 
not have others dependent on them for sup- 
port any more frequently than women. The 
three reasons given by employers why 
women receive lower wages are competition, 
physical or mental differences, or differ- 
ences in mental ability, and custom. The 
women themselves gave this as a reason: 
So many work for ‘‘ pocket money” that it 
lowers the pay of all. Such investigations, 
conducted by educated women, are most 
valuable and, in time, can hardly fail to 
bring about more equable relations in the 
industrial world. 
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THE STORMY DAY. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 





As the outer landscape presents a totally 
different aspect in a storm and in the sun- 
shine, so the inner world of thought and 
emotion takes on a grayer look when the 
clouds gather. The man who felt his faith 
and courage slipping away from him dur- 
ing the long, dreary days of November is 
full of buoyancy when the glittering May 
sheds its light over him. The woman 
who scolded her children, and made every 
body around her uncomfortable when the 
weather was dark and damp, becomes a 
model mother under the elevating influence 
of bright sunlight and salubrious zepbyrs. 
It has been definitely demonstrated by 
statisticians that crime and death increase 
rapidly during a long rain, or a protracted 
spell of very bot weather. In fact, it is no 
mere sentiment, and surely not profane, to 
say that the evil one and fair weather are 
at odds, while he finds men and women 
most pliable to his hand when the meteor- 
ological conditions are worst. 

Well might the poet say of the perfect 
days of June, 


’Tis easy then for the heart to be true. 


It sometimes seems as though we should 
have little trouble with even our most eas- 
ily besetting sins if pleasant weather pre- 
vailed allthe time. Butit doesnot. Fally 
half of each year’s days are more or less 
disagreeable—balking cherished plans, be- 
getting headaches, rendering life uncom- 
fortable. Indeed, itis during bad weather 
that we may ficd those opportunities, for 
which we are all supposed to be diligently 
looking, for accomplishing the admirable 
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task known as ‘‘ forming character.”” Only 
by resisting temptation, we are told, can 
the human soul become strong. Occasions 
for practicing this resistance are not rare 
with most of us, but they receive their lar- 
gest re enforcement in bad weather. 

It may be well for us, therefore, to con- 
sider anew the insidious and treacherous 
quality of the stormy day. It is true that 
it prepares the earth for the ultimate har- 
vest, or so we have been led to believe, 
and that it is the sole condition upon which 
in our latitude fine weather can ever be 
provided. In the same way it may be 
pointed out, as has been intimated, that 
it may pave the path toward a regenerated 
humanity by rousing the higher forces of 
the soul to fight the demons, which make 
their onslaught in the protection of its 
shadows. But, all the same, while it lasts 
it is a bane and a trial. The electrical 
forces, which wise men inform us are actu- 
ally let loose with the struggling storm 
winds and the scurrying clouds, work inex- 
plicable, but none the less actual, havoc with 
our physical systems. Nerves slip away 
from our control. Responsibility is felt 
more lightly than before. Atom for atom, 
we are not the same beings as before or 
after the storm in organization or consti- 
tution. 

In view of these facts, some excuse them 
selves for the irritability which they ac- 
knowledge that they feel upon a rainy day 
by saying that the case is taken out of their 
hands—that the Prince of the Power of the 
Air has shackled them to such an extent 
that they are innocent, even if they dv in- 
fringe upon recognized canons of propriety. 
But this is no way to look at the matter. 
We had better, when we rise to the duties of 
the stormy day, buckle on an extra plate of 
armor and breathe a longer prayer than 
usual for strength to say nothing which we 
may regret when the gloom has passed 
away, and for grace to bear wha'ever it 
may hold in store for us from the careless- 
ness of others. 

In short, it is not only vulgar and un- 
worthy to yield to the spell of malice and 
depression which is apt to descend upon our 
spirits with the fall of the barometer; it is 
directly at variance with the Christian pro- 
fessiov. A Christian has po business to let 
himself be a pessimist or an optimist ac- 
cording as the barometer rises and falls. If 
he has really laid hold on something deeper 
than nature for his stay and support, there 
is no better time to prove it to the world 
and to himself than on the nerve trying 
stormy day. 
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THE TREES AND THE MASTER. 


Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives, they were not blind to him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to him, 
The thorn tree had a mind to him 

When into the woods he came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 
And he was well content. 
Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 
When death and shame would woo him last, 
From under the trees they drew him last, 
’T was on a tree they slew him—last 
When out of the woods he came. 
—Sidney Lanier. 
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That education only is valuable which 
creates thought.— William M. Thayer. 
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GRANDMA DEERING’S FORETASTE. 


‘*How is she this evening?’’ asked the 
neighbor who had run in the back way, with 
a shawl over her head. 

‘*She’s been restless all day,’’ Mary Deer- 
ing replied. ‘To tell the truth, she’s 
gathered from our looks and something 
which the doctor said that we don’t ex- 
pect her to get better, and she’s mortally 
afraid to die. I can’t understand it, either, 
such a Christian as she’s always been; but 
she has worried and grieved until she’s all 
unstrung.”’ 

‘*Poor old soul, I expect it’s just the 
physical part shedreads,”’ replied the neigh- 
bor, sympathetically. ‘* Weall dread death 
more or less, I fancy, though few of us are 
so well prepared to go as she is. Asleep, is 
she?”’ 

‘* Yes, she dropped off afew minutes ago.”’ 

The two women stole softly into the bed- 
room and stood by the bedside. An aged 
face, seamed deeply with a network of care 
lines, lay upon the snowy pillow. The 
breeze from the open window stirred softly 
a lock of snowy hair upon her forehead, 
and her wrinkled hands were folded upon 
her sunken breast. The old face, which 
had been beautiful in its time, wore a 
troubled look, and the moisture of a tear 
still lingered upon the cheek, The evening 
breeze wafted in a sound of song. 


They’!l sing their welcome home to me, 

They’!! sing their welcome bome to me, 

Toe angels will stand on the Hallelujah strand, 
And sing me a welcome home. 


The old lady’s lips quivered, and she 
moved alittle as if the strains disturbed her. 

‘*O, those people do distress me so with 
their noise and their everlasting singing,” 
whispered Mary Deering, impatiently. ‘I 
would close the window, but she must have 
air.”’ 

‘*Tt’s the Salvation Army, isn’t it?” 

‘* Yes. They’ ve just rented the hall across 
the way.”’ 
Welcome, welcome home, 
Welcome, welcome home. 


@, the angels will stand on the Hallelujah strand, 
And sing me a welcome home. 


The troubled lines on the aged face were 
smoothing out as her inner consciousness 
seemed to absorb the cheering strain, and 
the two stood and watched her in wonder. 

“Tt almost seems as if she understood 
what they were singing,’’ whispered the 
neighbor, as a peaceful look stole over the 
sleeping face. 

‘* She is dreaming, I think,’’ returned the 
daughter, softly. They watched her in si- 
lence. Gently, as the sunbeams steal across 
the morning landscape, the reflection of the 
glorious vision within threw its beams of 
joy and hope over the aged mother’s face. 
At length she awoke and looked into the 
awed faces beside her with a look of be- 
wilderment. Then a sobbing cry broke 
from hertrembling lips. ‘‘Am [I still here? 
I thought I had got home.” 

**You’ve been dreaming, mother,’’ said 
Mary, gently, smoothing back the stray 
white lock with a tender hand. ‘The 
singing over at the hall disturbed you.” 

“O, no, it didn’t disturb me, Mary,”’ the 
mother rephed with eagerness; ‘‘ such sing- 
ing as I’ve heard couldn’t disturb any one. 
I was just on the brink of a river, Mary, 
and over on the other shore there was such 
a throng waiting for me. Your father was 
there, stretching out his arms to greet me, 
with little Nellie and Benny beside him. 
O, 1 can’t tell you how glorious they looked, 
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Mary, and so natural. I knew them among 
all the throng of old friends and neighbors 
who were there. There was another one, 
too, whom I have longed to see — my 
Saviour, coming down to the very brink 
of the river to meet me,” she continued, 
tears of rapture stealing down her aged 
face at the remembrance, ‘‘and such mu- 
sic, songs of rejoicing and welcome. O, 
Mary, I shall never dread death any more.”’ 

‘‘Thank God for that!’’ exclaimed Mary, 
fervently, as. she bent down to kiss the 
beaming old face, her own wet with tears. 


‘‘ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Seem soft as downy pillows are,” 


quoted the neighbor, softly. ‘‘God will 
surely give abundant dying grace to one 
who has had living grace so long as you 
have, Grandma Deering.” 

‘*T know it now, dear, but I hadn’t sensed 
it before. I’ve always had a dreadful fear 
of dying, but it’s all gone now. Praise God, 
I can hardly wait for his summons.”’ 

‘* Mother witnessed a very painful death- 
bed scene, when she was quite young,’’ ex- 
plained Mary, as she lighted the neighbor 
out, ‘‘and I think that has helped to give 
her this lifelong dread of her dying hour.”’ 

A few more peaceful, painless days and 
grandma lay one morning upon her pillow, 
one withered hand tucked under her head 
and her aged face beaming with a holy 
smile of rapture. 

Mary stole in softly to see if she was 
awake. Her heart bounded with alarm at 
sight of that joyous smile, and she hastened 
to touch the hand which lay outside upon 
the counterpane. It had been cold for 
hours. ‘‘She’s had her welcome home,”’ 
murmured Mary through her tears, ‘‘ and I 
can never be thankful enough that she had 
the foretaste of this her first day in heaven.”’ 

At the funeral a quiet, serene faced girl 
in Salvation Army uniform stepped to the 
side of the open grave and sang the Wel- 
come Home song. 

People looked on in wonder and said to 
each other that it was strange and irregu- 
lar, but the song comforted Mary as no 
studied eulogy or solemn funeral hymn 
could have done, and the neighbor and the 
captain who sang understood. 
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DISOONTENT OF YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BY VIRGINIA VAN DE WATER. 


It is fashionable to be bored. Astound- 
ing as this statement may sound it is none 
the less true. These modern days make us 
acquainted with many new theories, and one 
which is often advanced by the youth of 
the present day is: ‘All the world’s a 
grind, and all the men and women bores 
and bored.”’ 

‘*O,’? sighed a young collegian to me, ‘‘I 
am so tired of people and things!” 

‘*Perhaps,”’ suggested I, ‘‘ you have been 
unfortunate in the people with whom you 
have come in contact.”’ 

‘*No, indeed!”’ was the prompt reply, ‘‘I 
have lots of jolly friends, but they weary 
me,”’ 

‘*Do you fancy you weary them?”’ 

‘*Possibly,’”’ he answered, ‘But they 
one and all bore me, even those whom I 
most like.’’ 

‘Is the fault not in yourself?’ asked I, 
tentatively. 

“‘Tt may be; but I am more inclined to 
think that a general sense of ennui is in the 
air. Every one is conscious of it; only few 
are honest enough to run the risk of un- 
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popularity by openly declaring their con- 
victions. We young people of the present 
day have known all the sensations by the 
time we are twenty, and after that are un- 
affectedly bored by life and one another. 
When we once get out in the world we 
buckle on the business harness and join in 
the race for the almighty dollar—the one 
great American human factor. The re- 
mainder of our days on earth is spent in 
the pursuit of money. One might para- 
phrase the answer to the first question of 
the Westminster Catech'sm, as to what is 
the chief end of man, and reply: ‘ His chief 
end is to make money and to enjoy it until 
he dies.’ Only he does not enjoy it. I tell 
you the whole thing, even money-making, 
which is considered the main good, is a 
ghastly bore.”’ 

After he had gone I turned to my Web- 
ster to search for the exact definition of 
‘*bore.’’ ‘*A person or thing that wearies 
by prolixity or dullness; a tiresome person 
or affair; any person or thing which causes 
ennui.”’ 

Was this beautiful world, this full life, 
such a ‘‘ thing”’ or “‘ affair’’ as that? 

I put the question a few days later to an 
honest, straightforward young woman. She 
is an Episcopalian, a lover of her church, 
and, I have always thought, a happy woman. 

‘Do you know,” she said, ‘*that when 
our rector reads the General Thanksgiving 
I try not to hear the clause which says, 
‘We thank thee for our creation’? Then 
there is a hymnin one verse of which thanks 
are offered to God as man remembers that 


He made thee when he might have made 
A soul that would have lovee him more; 
He rescued thee from nothingness 
And set thee on life’s happy shore. 


But I cannot be glad for these things! 
Since I am here I am willing to live out the 
span of my days, but I am not glad that I 
was born. Life is such a farce, such a 
bore.” 

And this is the moan of many young peo- 
ple of the present day. There is a fashion- 
able discontent that is far from divine. 
That those who have had heavy sorrows, 
crushing bereavements, years of toil and 
pain should find this life only a hard and 
severe training-school for the glorious life 
beyond is not strange. But when a young, 
healthy man whose life is full of joy and 
happiness complains that ‘‘ the game is not 
worth the candle,” it savors of affectation. 
He is either singularly ungracious and un- 
appreciative or sinfully selfish. 

An old-fashioned mother, who was an ex- 
cellent disciplinarian, used to call her fret- 
ful or peevish child to her and ask, ‘‘ What 
are you crying for?” 

If the reply was, ‘‘ Nothing,’’ she would 
say, ‘‘If you are crying for nothing, I wil) 
give you something to cry for.’’ 

The ‘‘something’’ usually proved to be a 
small willow switch scientifically applied. 
Severe as this treatment would seem to 
many latter-day mothers, it never failed to 
cure senseless discontent. It is a pity that 
some such form of punishment cannot be 
introduced for the betterment of the mal- 
contents who are supposed to have attained 
years of discretion. 

But, seriously, there is so much real trou 
ble that to those who have it to bear there 
seems actual sin in complaining against life 
simply because it is a fashionable fad to do 
so. The dear Father who puts us here 
gives each one of us the opportunity to 
make life bright for somebody. And the 
only thing which prevents this brightness 
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from shining forth is dark and gloomy 
thoughts of self. When we once learn to 
put that in the background we will find 
so much that is good and true and beau- 
tiful in this world, so much work to be 
done for God and for one another, that 
we have no time or thought for ennui. It 
sounds harsh to say that if people bore us 
it is because we are selfish, but it is true. 
And it is healthful for us to remember that, 
if others bore us, we probably bore them to 
a still greater degree. 

It is our duty to look for the sunshine 
and to get all the good out of this life that 
we can, always bearing in mind that the 
truest good comes from loving others above 
ourselves, And if clouds thicken and sor- 
rows come and the light of our eyes is taken 
from us—what then? It is still God’s 
world, into which he has put us and where 
we must wait his will, firm in the convic- 
tion that were it not good for us to be here 
the Father would not leave us here, for he 
makes no mistakes. 


God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world. 


As my friend quoted a verse from Faber 
to enforce her argument, may I not also 
strengthen my plea that life is worth the 
living by quoting a few lines from two 
hymns by the brave, helpful Christian? 
The first is: 


’Tis we who weigh upon ourselves; 
Self is the irksome weight; 

To those who can see straight themselves, 
All things look always straight. 


And the second is even more rife with sug- 
gestion: 
But not for joy nor yet for peace 
Dare we desire to die; 


God’s will on earth is always joy, 
Always tranquility, 


To die that we might sin no more 
Were scarce a hero’s prayer, 
And glory grows as grace matures 
And patience loves to bear. 
Before such lines as these fashionable bore- 
dom becomes discontent that would be sin- 


ful were it not so senseless. 


OHANGES OF RAIMENT. 


BY A MALE CONTRIBUTOR. 








I fear that many of us hardly appreciate 
the smallness of the outlay and the large- 
ness of the income connected with a change 
of raiment. I am not speaking of anything 
due to the demands of fashion, and my 
counsel is not primarily intended for the 
gentler sex. But men often dislike the 
bother of changing their clothes, when 
really the time and trouble expended can- 
not compare with the gain in comfort and 
health. What I advocate is a complete 
change of all the garments, with a tepid 
sponge or shower bath and a good rub- 
down with a harsh towel intervening be- 
ween the two suits. The whole, with a lit- 
tle practice, can be accomplished in ten 
minutes, and the resultisa newman. Some 
details are worth noting. A large sponge is 
a great help in bathing, bothin applying the 
water to the skin and in taking off the drops 
afterwards. A large, rough towel dries the 
skin quickly and givesa good glow. Ihave 
a pair of linen Turkish towels, each eighty 
inches square. Linen is betterthan cotton, 
and such towels should never be ironed, as 
that would spoil their roughness. 

Whenever violent exercise is taken, it 
should be preceded by a complete change 
of clothing, and followed by a bath and the 
change back. A suit of gray flannel, which 
does not soil as readily as white, is appro- 
priate for exercise the year round. I have 
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heard that it was Charles Sumner’s practice, 
after a night spent in the Senate Chamber, 
to bathe and put ona complete suit of fresh 
clothes, and then be ready for his day’s 
work almost as if he had rested during the 
night. 

Those who work with the brain are often 
troubled with discomfort from the feet be- 
ing either too warm or too cold. Frequent 
changes of shoes and stockings will usually 
cure this, and the wearing of slippers or 
low shoes while at work will help by keep- 
ing the feet well ventilated. In general it 
may be said that a man will do more work 
and better work by spending some time in 
securing the highest efficiency at the start, 
and the greatest rapidity consistent with 


thoroughness. Such efficiency is greatly 
promoted by judicious changes of raiment. 
ae Se 
FINIS. 
BY ANNA B, PATTEN. 





As death makes beautiful the fading leaves, 
And touches them with glory ere they fall; 

So should our faces radiant light receive 
When we are nearing that last change of all. 


rr 


THE FATHER’S INFLUENCE. 


In an admirable article by Dr. C. H. Park- 
hurst in the Ladies’ Home Journal, he says, 
concerning the relative influence of the father 
and mother: 


It is life and not precept that gives to the 
boy his bent. Solomon could cover an en- 
tire acre with astute and prudent proverbs, 
but that was of no account with his son Re- 
hoboam, who took his cue from his father’s 
behavior and not from his father’s philoso- 
phy. Boys love their mother and believe 
abstractly in all the sweet and virtuous les- 
sons learned at their mother’s knee, but 
the world is so different a place from the 
home that, once the boy has begun to get 
out into it, home virtue gradually comes to 
appear impracticable — a sort of dress-pa- 
rade affair that is too delicate in its texture 
and too fine in its finish to sustain the rough 
usage of common, workaday life... . Nowit 
is just at this juncture that everything prac- 
tically depends on the father. The boy loves 
his mother probably more than he does his 
father, but so far as relates to the affairs of 
life in genera], and on its hard side, he has 
ten times the confidence in his father’s prac- 
tical and available wisdom that he has in 
that of his mother. And if his father finds 
it necessary in the conduct of business to 
strain one or two of the commandments, 
the boy will keep on repeating the com- 
mandments to his mother and commence 
breaking them with his father, and that, 
too, without feeling that the sinuosity of 
the procedure involves any great amount 
of inconsistency. As it seems to him he 
is only doing what a man on his travels 
does with his watch, which he sets accord- 
ing to the longitude of the region he hap- 
pens at any time to be in, without any 
suspicion of having done violence either 
to meteorological or horological principles. 
The only thing that will save the boy, and 
hold him in such a way true to the fixed 
pole of rectitude that no considerations of 
place or circumstance can deflect him, is 
that he be under the domination of a father 
whose life in the midst of the world incar- 
nates the principles learned from the mother 
in the midst of the home. The boy will be- 
lieve in the feasibility of his mother’s doc- 
trine of righteousness if he sees his father 
take it out and exemplify it under the stress 
of business. 

The father’s life to this degree measures 
the power of the mother’s tuition, and is 
as the hand of God hastening or postpon- 
ing the fulfillment of her maternal long- 
ings and prayers for the children of the 
household, 


i 


Prayer is what exalts sentiment into 
action and service to humanity into wor- 
ship.—Henry A. Stimson. 


735 
Closet and Altar 


Prayer is not the conquering of God's re- 
luctance, but the taking hold of God’s will- 
ingness, 





It is a blessed thought that from our 
childhood God has been laying his fatherly 
hands upon us, and always in benediction; 
that even the strokes of his hand are bless- 
ings and among the chiefest we have ever 
received. When this feeling is awakened 
the heart beats with a pulse of thankful- 
ness. And all our life is thereby drawn 
under the light of his countenance, and is 
filled with gladness, serenity and peace. 


It is only when we live and associate with 
God in personal, loving intercourse, when 
God himself is all to us, when our whole 
being is continually opened up and exposed 
to the mighty influences that are at work 
where his holy presence is revealed, that 
the capacity. will be developed for believing 
that he will give ‘‘ whatsoever we ask.’’— 
Andrew Murray. 





Receive every outward and inward trou- 
ble, every disappointment, pain, uneasi- 
ness, temptation, darkness and desolation 
with both thy hands, as a true opportunity 
and blessed occasion of dying to self and 
entering into a fuller fellowship with thy 
self-denying, suffering Saviour. Look at 
no outward or inward trouble in any other 
view. Reject every other thought about 
it and then every kind of trial or distress 
will become the blessed day of thy prosper- 
ity. That state is best which exercises the 
highest faith in, and fullest resignation to, 
God.— William Law. 





Disappointment—his appointment, 
Change one letter, then I see 

That the thwartings of his purpose 
Is God’s better plan for me. 

His appointment must be blessing, 
Though it may come in disguise, 

For the end from the beginning 
Open to his wisdom lies. 


Disappointment— bis appointment, 
‘No good thing will he withhold,’ 

From denials oft we gather 
Treasures of his love untold. 

Well he knows each broken purpose 
Leads to fuller, deeper trust, 

And the end of all his dealings 
Proves our God is wise and just. 


© thou Saviour of the world, all things 
are in tby band or under thy band. Thou 
d{idst die for us; thou didst rise again; 
and now our prayers are a part of thine. 
Thou dost take them up and refine them 
and give them meaning and wisdom, and 
return them to us in great answers of 
love. Wle cannot find our prayer in the 
answer; it is lost in the greatness of the 
reply. Great is thy love, infinite in ten= 
derness thy compassion. We call thee 
man because then we can touch thee; we 
call thee God because then thou canst 
lift us beyond all mortal strength and 
ffx us in absolute security. Thou art 
Fmmanuel—God witb us—never to be 
explained, always to be felt; a living 
presence. May we find in thy cross 
the center and sum of all things, the be= 
ginning and tbe end of the rest which is 
tby rigbteousness, and may we lean our 
little crosses—so small—against tby in= 
finite woe. Amen. 
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OHRISTMAS FOR LITTLE ONES. 


BY MRS. G. H. MURRAY. 


Christmas is less than six weeks off, and 
the children are already looking forward to 
it eagerly. They, at least, do not need to 
rack their brains to plan what they can 
make for presents. Each year articles ap- 
pear in the papers telling of dainty articles 
which little fingers can make for papa or 
mamma or the favorite auntie, but a few 
suggestions may not come amiss for things 
that can be made, not bought, for children 
under ten. 

An auntie with about a dozen nephews 
and nieces under that age, and not having 
the necessary means to buy each one a re- 
membrance, has to set wits and fingers to 
work. As some one aptly says, ‘‘If we can- 
not spend money, we must spend time,’’ Or 
perhaps some busy mother may like to be 
reminded of something to please her boys 
and girls. 

How many of your little ones have 
crocheted chamber slippers? Lamb’s wool 
soles can be bought for about fifteen cents, 
while half a skein of Germantown and odd 
minutes of a day will make a pair that will 
delight the heart of the children, and keep 
their feet warm when they slip out of bed 
on a winter morning. 

You have scraps of worsted left over? 
Baby will be made happy with a ball made 
from them. Not sewed through circular 
cards, for that takes too much worsted, but 
crochet a chain of twenty-five stitches, turn 
and crochet five stitches plain, then fifteen 
with a long stitch and the last five plain 
again. Continue the crochetting in this 
way until you have a piece that can be 
stuffed with cotton into ball shape. Gather 
the ends tightly and sew together. Babies 
all like the soft ball they can throw in the 
house, and it can be made of small scraps. 
A box of beansin the middle makes a rattle 
that is pleasing, too. 

Sliced pictures are interesting to children 
from six to eight, and can be made as well 
as bought. Take one of those pretty pic- 
tures you have been saving, paste it closely 
on to apiece of pasteboard, and then, with 
scissors or knife, cut it into slices or irreg- 
ular pieces. Two or three of these in a 
neat box, with a last year’s Christmas card 
on the cover, will please and amuse for a 
long time. 

Another use for the pictures. Get at the 
store or laundry a large sheet of stout 
wrapping paper, and fold and cut this into 
scrap-book size. On each page paste one 
or more pictures, leaving plenty of space 
for the child to write a story about the pic- 
ture for himself. One or two sharpened pen- 
cils might accompany the book, or a box 
of paints to color the pictures, 

Have the children a special place for their 
mittens? They, as well as their tired 
mother, will be glad of a ‘ place for every- 
thing ”’ if everything can but have its own 
place. This has proved useful in several 
families. A linen bag similar to a shoe- 
bag, but with pockets not so deep, may 
have outlined on it a couplet from the 
familiar Three Little Kittens who lost 
their mittens, and each child may have his 
own particular pocket. 

A still smaller bag is good to hang beside 
the home blackboard for the chalk and 
eraser that are so apt to be dropped on the 
floor. 

Those who have little ones old enough 
to read the Bible for themselves may be 
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interested in a book made for a certain lit- 
tle girl seven years old. It is a blank- book 
called Auntie’s Sunday Book, and is kept 
exclusively for Sunday afternoons. One 
page has verses from the Bible written out, 
blank spaces being left in place of a noun, 
with the reference given. The verse is to 
be found and the missing word written or 
printed in. On another page was a simi. 
lar idea with the name of a color omitted, 
and in addition a small circle to be filled 
in with the color mentioned. Other pages 
were prepared for anagrams, and verses to 
be found and written beginning with the 
letters of her name. Again, a pretty pic- 
ture was pasted on, with a space for a suit- 
able verse, etc. For those who long to 
have their children become familiar with 
God’s Word, this is an attractive study. 
And 80, too, by these simple, homemade 
gifts, Christmas may be made a lasting 
pleasure for parents as well as children. 





MERRY OHRISTMAS FOR INDIANS. 


Last year the readers of The Congregation- 
alist, in response to an appeal, sent forty 
boxes or packages of gifts to the Indian chil- 
dren in Government boarding schools. If all 
could have read the accounts sent by super- 
intendents and teachers of how Christmas 
was celebrated, they would have felt amply 
repaid for labor given and sacrifices made. 
The children wrote interesting letters out of 
grateful hearts, and many were given proof, 
which greatly surprised them, that distant 
friends, unknown to them, felt interested in 
their welfare. 

One school was inspired to do something 
for others, too, and help was sent from there 
to a colored school in the South. Another 
contributed toward the fund of a missionary 
society for Christmas celebrations elsewhere. 
One barrel of gifts sent by the students in 
one of our girls’ colleges was a source of joy 
all through the year on account of its influ- 
ence upon the behavior of the Indian chil- 
dren. Before Christmas they had not been 
as attentive to their studies and the wishes 
of teachers as could be desired, nor had their 
parents been contented to have them at 
school. After Christmas, even to the end of 
the school year, they were contented, good 
and happy, while their parents’ idea of the 
school apparently entirely changed. 
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Below is a list of suitable presents, and 
an address of a school will be sent to any 
one wishing it: 

Hair ribbons, pocket pincushions, dolls, 
scissors, handkerchiefs, toys, dishes, games, 
sewing bags, needle-books, purses, penwipers, 
knives, neckties, tops, marbles, base and foot- 
balls, collars, aprons, pocket combs, whistles, 
threads, coarse and fine, needles, pins, wools, 
crochet needles, materials for doll clothes 
and fancy work, colored crayons, paint boxes, 
paper dolls, paper furniture, paper animals, 
gig saws, language, number and history games. 
Also gift beads, colored leather cut in strips 
for mat weaving, leatherette designs with 
worsteds for working, dissected maps and 
pictures, Christmas cards, pictures, picture- 
books, books of easy reading, etc. 

In writing please state, if possible, about 
how many little gifts can be furnished. Ad- 
dress (inclosing stamp and mentioning The 
Congregationalist) the chairman of the Young 
People’s Department of the Women’s National 
Indian Association, Miss Marie E. Ives, P. O. 
Box 1065, New Haven, Ct. 
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MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. 
Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


For sale by all Grocers. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


EAR BOYS AND 
GIRLS: We have 
missed our dis- 
patch boat for sev- 
eral weeks, The 
aptain’s last bud- 
get of letters 
seemed to 
have been 
gathered on 
a trans-con- 
tinental trip, 
ending up in 
California, 
although we could not make out exactly 
how he got to North Dakota, or from there 
to Oregon. Two letters (received by the 
regular mail) try to explain it: 

Nraaara, N. D. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: This town was 
named Niagara by the first settlers who came 
from Niagara County, N. Y. It is on a dry 
branch of the Turtle River; there are no falls 
here. Capt. M. D. came on the Great Northern 
R. R. It is so cold here that we have to wear 
our mittens and the men are wearing their 
overcoats. ANNIE C, 


A “dry branch’’ would not trouble the 
old Captain any—lI believe he could take 
the 26 up one of those ‘‘ draws” which the 
Iowa minister described last week! Did 
not Abraham Lincoln, in a war-time mes- 
sage or speech, make a quaint reference to 
‘* Uncle Sam’s web-feet,’’ making their way 
up the bayous and through the marshes of 
Louisiana? 










ForEst GROVE, ORE. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you for the stamp 
collector’s list and for the leaf from the John 
Alden house. I inclose a ‘‘ George Washing- 
ton’’ I forgot about before. [Honest boy— 
worthy descendant of John Alden!) I think 
the old Captain must have sailed up to the 
Yellowstone Lake and then carried to the 
head waters of the Snake, down the Snake 
and the Columbia, and up the Willamette, 
and through creeks to Forest Grove. I am 
going to Portland tomorrow to see the Expo- 
sition. Your little friend, Horack T. 

The next two letters seem to show that 
Captain Myles has been in Asiatic Turkey. 
I have been examining the map and I 
think I see how he could have visited both 
places, sailing from California to Constanti- 
nople, and that without having a much 
longer ‘“‘carry’’ than Horace refers to in 
Wyoming. Do you see it? 

The first letter is from an ancient city in 
Mesopotamia. Greek-studying Cornerers 
know that that means between the rivers— 
whatrivers? (I saw an Armenian last night 
who had just arrived from Harpoot, in that 
same region, but I did not think to ask him 
about the ‘‘carry.’?) Those of you who 
have memories two years long may remem- 
berthat Miss Shattuck of the Central Tur- 
key Mission sent us two lamps from an 
ancient tomb and wished, if possible, in 
exchange, a crocodile’s tooth and some 
Southern moss for the mission school cab- 
inet. By a curious coincidence we had 
just then received from a Florida corre- 
spondent some hanging moss and an alliga- 
tor’s egg, and these, with a few other little 
things, I sent (after many days!) in an 
‘* America Board box’’ to the missionary. 
Now we have this interesting letter from her: 

OorFA, TURKEY. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I was delighted last week 
by receiving the gift to our school. The alli- 
gator’s egg and all else will greatly interest 
my boys and girls, at present browning them- 
selves under the almost tropical heat, by life 
in vineyards or less wholesome city life, sleep- 
ing under the open sky, as did the Abrahams, 
Jacobs and Josephs before them. The only 
drawback to such a life is the sore eyes it en- 
tails. I have a package of rewards for giving 


tomorrow morning at the examination of the 
last set of our schools, and among other gifts 
are forty-three for those who have kept their 
eyes in perfect condition during the past six 
weeks. I gave them four rules: 1. Play in 
the shade, and not in the sun. 2. Allow no 
flies to light about the eyes. 3. Wash the eyes 
four to six times aday. 4. Stop crying before 
beginning. The teacher assures me they have 
been in all respects most vigilant, often chok- 
ing down great waves of sorrow, ‘‘so that 
their eyes may keep well till examination.” 
.. +. Our older girls are making shahrée one 
day in the week to help pay their general 
school expenses, rather heavy on the people 
since our good old Board is unable to help as 
formerly. If twenty-five work twelve hours 
together they all earn about forty cents. They 
work with a will. I told them yesterday 
about the 75,000 child-widows in India, and 
they thought themselves much blessed by 
having a birth and homein Turkey! Oorfais 
the ancient Edessa, a very, very ancient city, 
full of the traditions of Abraham. 
Yours gratefully, c. s. 


Three remarks: (1) Let small Corner chil- 
dren remember the fourth eye rule of the 
Oorfa children, when they pinch their fin- 
gers or bump their heads! (2) How littlea 
thing does good—a bit of gray moss or an 
alligator’s egg pleases and interests chil- 
dren on the Euphrates, (3) Turkey better 
than India—America better than Turkey; 
Cornerers can earn more than one cent and 
three-fifths inaday! If those children give 
of their poverty, how much more ought we 
to give of our abundance to help ‘‘ our good 
old Board” to support those schools! 

And now we have a letter from a teacher 
in another school, in which are our ‘‘ saddle- 
bag twins.’’ The letter is written in Ar- 
menian, but I could not read a word of it, 
and I know very well that D. F. would 
make a botch of it if he attempted to set 
it up. So I have asked a missionary lady 
from that region, now in this country, to 


translate it for you. 
YosGat, TURKEY. 

Little Children: You that from the corners 
of the earth are laboring for the advancement 
of the poor children to be found in my school 
bring to my mind this saying of the Lord, 
“This that you have done to one of the little 
ones you have done unto me.”’ Therefore, on 
the part of my school, I make known to you 
my deep gratitude that you have begun such 
benevolent work. God bless you! ' 
TEACHER OF KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL. 





Is not such a beautiful word from far-off 
**Galatia’’ sufficient reward for the few 
dimes we gave for Aram and Vahan? 

Since I wrote the last sentence I have had 
a call from a Japanese gentleman, who has 
been studying in this country and is just 
starting via Vancouver for his home-land. 
He takes our greetings to our little friends 
in the Okayama Orphanage, O Humi San 
and O Hana San. Last week I heard an 
address by Mr. Rowland, one of our mis 
sionaries in Japan, and he gave a very in- 
teresting account of Mr. Ishii’s institution 
in Okayama, and I felt glad that the Corner 
had a little part in it. 

Now that we are upon benevolent work, 
I wish to say, in answer to frequent inquiries, 
that the Pitts Street Mission in Boston can 
make good use of old papers and magazines. 
You know that isthe place where “‘ tramps’’ 
get a (very) cheap lodging and a five-cent 
meal. Mr. Parkhurst, the superintendent, 
says they are always glad of simple read- 
ing, especially if illustrated. Don’t carry 
ponderous magazines or papers that you 
can’t read yourself! The dear old Youth's 
Companion (old numbers) is particularly ac 
ceptable. The tramps’ entrance is at 7 
Pitts Street, the chapel entrance on the 
corner of Green Street. 
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A Good is one of the best books 
Almanac to have in the house 
for reference. 
The 
° 
Sunlight Almanac 
for 1896 
contains 48) pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c,) 


Given Free 


to users of Sunlight Soap 


How to obtain Commencing Nov., 
them. 1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 
from their grocer. 

A Complete Almanac, Tables, 
Directions fo° Home Man- 
agement, Language of 
Flowers, Gardening, Games 
and Amusements, Dress- 
making and Fashions, Re- 
cipes, Dreams and their 
significance (page 330). 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 


Con‘ents. 
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Gold is tried by fire 
—salt by water. Here’s the 
way to try Bradley's 


“Vorkshire” 
Salt 


Stir well two tablespoonfuls of ‘‘ York- 
shire’’ in a clear glass nearly full of 
water and let it stand five minutes. Do 


the same with the salt you are now using 


and compare the two, Which one con- 
tains lime and dirt ? 
Send your address and receive /ree a sample 
bag to make the trial. All grocers can supply 
** Yorkshire ’’ — if you insist, 


BRADLEY SALT CO., 


49 Jay St., New York. 4 Commercial St,, Boston, 








BEST ano 
PUREST 





THE ONLY ORIGINAL BEEF. 
ano GENUINE 


LUSTER THE GREATEST 


SILVER 0 ~ 
TA 


POLISH 
LABOR THE LEAST. 


A penny proves it. 

Address on postal brings trial quantity. 
It’s UNLIKE OTHERS. GROCERS SELL IT. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York, 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR Nov. 24. Isa. 5; 11-23. 
THE WOES OF INTEMPERANCE. 


BY KEV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 





The London Sunday School Union asks that 
the fourth Sunday in November be observed 
throughout the world as Temperance Sunday. 
Therefore the lesson committee has chosen 
this lesson for this date. It is one of the 
most impressive pictures in the Bible of the 
national consequences of using strong drink. 
it is a description of actual conditions in the 
declining period of the kingdom of Judah, 
and it reveals one of the chief reasons why 
that kingdom was destroyed. The prophet 
sets in array the most prominent evidences 
of the blight which falls on a nation given 
to intemperance. 

1. Drink destroys spirituality. The appe- 
tite for stimulants is universal. It may eas- 
ily be so cultivated as to become a diseased 
appetite. Then it spreads as a contagion. 
Private drinking becomes social drinking. 
Convivialism becomes coarseness, and, like 
a locomotive with open valves when the hand 
of the engineer becomes paralyzed, society 
rushes with increasing speed toward de- 
struction. This is not a modern growth of 
civilization. It is not peculiar to highly or- 
ganized social conditions as in England and 
America. It is as old as history. Judah 
furnishes a startling instance of it. When 
Isaiah wrote a large class of people made it 
their business to get drunk [v. 11]. They pur- 
sued their business with passionate eager- 
ness, rising early and keeping at it till night 
found them with appetite satiated. 

As they corrupted themselves, so they 
abused the choicest gifts of God. One of 
these is music, which is fitted to soothe and 
elevate the soul. But they made music a 
means of dissipation [v. 12}. They spiced 
their feasts with ‘‘the harp and the lute, the 
tabret and the pipe, and wine.”’ Strong drink 
turns the best blessings into curses. Those 
most tempted by it are men of rich natural 
gifts, fitted to enjoy deeply the higher mani- 
festations of God in nature, the treasures of 
art and the attractions of society, to charm 
and influence their fellows. But strong drink 
deadens the conscience, blinds its votaries to 
visions of God, kills aspirations after him, 
while it intensifies every animal appetite. 
“They regard not the work of the Lord, 
neither consider the operation of his hands.’ 

2. Drink destroys honor. Drunkenness had 
been a prominent cause of the downfall of 
the kingdom of Israel, whose people had al- 
ready been carried into captivity by Assyria 
{[v. 13]. The same prophet points to the site 
of the once splendid city of Samaria on the 
hill overlooking the rich valleys, and says, 
** Woe to the crown of pride of the drunkards 
of Ephraim, and to the fading flower of his 
glorious beauty, which is on the head of the 
fat valley of them that are overcome with 
wine!”? Nothing destroys so many as in- 
temperance. It is like the grave with open 
mouth swallowing up all that is the object 
of personal or national self-respect. ‘ Their 
honorable men are famished”’—they have 
nothing left on which to feed righteous pride. 
The glory and pomp and joy of a free peo- 
ple sink into the yawning chasm [v. 14]. 
All classes suffer. The obscure man is 
ashamed of his country, and men of promi- 
nence lose heart and hope [v. 15]. These 
verses might have been written of some of 
our great cities today. They have in them 
universal truths which are the vital elements 
of prophecy. New York has for years been 
an example to which Isaiah’s words have 
fitted. Its liquor saloons and clubs have 
been hotbeds for murder, lust, bribery, 
theft, robbery—every crime and vice which 
make honorable men blush; and honorable 
men have surrendered themselves without 
hope to rulers whose criminal record is open 
and unquestioned. Even now many of its 
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best people seem hardly half awake to the 
disgrace they all share. 

3. Drink destroys property. Population 
crowds into cities in which intemperance 
flourishes, but the prosperity is only tempo- 
rary—‘ Then shall the lambs feed as in their 
pasture.”’ That seems a strange prophecy of 
a great city, that it shall become a pasture 
ground. But Samaria is only one of many il- 
lustrations of the fulfillment of that prophecy. 
Give any nation long enough, when it has 
lapsed into intemperance, and its doom will 
be fulfilled. Strangers will devour the prop- 
erty of rich drunkards and make their posses- 
sions waste places. 

4, Drink perverts judgment. No wise man 
mocks at divine warnivgs. History teaches 
him the folly of such a course. So does his 
own experience and observation. The woes 
of the Bible against drunkenness are being 
fulfilled every day, and there is hardly a 
household not affected by them. Some peo- 
ple at a social party were joking over drinking 
habits and telling laughable stories of drunk- 
ards. A man eminent in political life who 
was present was observed not to be amused. 
Some one asked him why he saw nothing to 
laugh at in the incidents told. He replied, 
“Tt is because too many of my family and 
friends sleep in drunkards’ graves.” Yet 
when the warnings of this Scripture lesson 
are repeated in the ears of those who already 
have begun to drink to excess, many of them 
will say, sneeringly, ‘* Let the counsel of the 
Holy One of Israel draw nigh and come, that 
we may know it!’’ They have ceased to dis- 
cern between good and evil, darkness and 
light [v. 20]. 

Every community has in it men who speak 
with confidence of the uselessness of fanatics 
who fight against intemperance, and they 
have some warrant for their criticism in that 
many friends of temperance contend as ear- 
nestly against those who will not adopt their 
methods as against the foes of temperance. 
But these men help no one to resist evil. 
They will not recognize the evil. They call 
it good. They call darkness light, and insist 
that other men shall call it by the same name 
or be counted fools. They are ‘“ wise in their 
own eyes and prudent in their own sight.’ 
The man who defends intemperance and is in 
any sense a prey to it misjudges himself, his 
friends, his foes, his country, his God. 

5. Drink ruins good government. No drunk- 
ard is fitted to be a governor, judge, mayor, or 
to hold any political office. He cannot be 
trusted. The mind and conscience affected 
by strong drink are perverted. We have 
good reason to expect them to “justify the 
wicked for reward, and take away the right- 
eousness of the righteous from him.’””’ A man 
need not stagger through the streets in order 
to come under this indictment. He may be 
‘* mighty to drink wine.’’ He may be able to 
take much and not succumb to it. The mind 
is often drunk when the body appears to be 
sober. No city or country is safe when in- 
temperate men hold office in it. This is an 
axiom. Every voter should heed it. One 
word of caution, however, is needed. Rumors 
are frequently circulated about evil habits of 
public men which are without proof. To 
spread such rumors is a crime. 

This terrible picture of the woes of intem- 
perance more than 2,500 years ago might have 
been written for this morning’s newspapers 
without the change of a word, and it would 
have been true. Illustrations proving and 
confirming it abound. They should be 
strongly presented to the young. If there is 
one truth above another to which evidence is 
furnished that is uncontrovertible, it is that 
the liquor saloon is the enemy of spirituality, 
of honor, of material prosperity, of sound 
judgment and good government. Every 
Christian ought to have as one of his mottoes, 
Down with the saloon! 





The rewards of heaven are to be the devel- 
opment of what is within us rather than the 
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addition of something from without.—Henry 


A, Stimson. 





THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Nov. 17-23. Special Perils of the Love 
of Money. Luke 16: 19-31; 1 Tim. 6: 6-10. 

Hardness of heart. Absorption in earthly things. 
Covetousness. Pride. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


8. 0. B. 


PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Nov. 24-30. 
116: 1-19. 

While it is true that the spirit of praise 
should pervade continually the Christian’s 
life, his work and worship going hand in hand, 
it is equally true that he needs certain regu- 
larly recurring times and seasons to aid him 
in recognizing the goodness of God. This is 
the justification for the morning and evening 
prayer, the blessing at the table, the stated 
assemblages in the sanctuary and the observ- 
ance of such anniversaries as Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. We become so absorbed in 
what we are doing or enjoying day by day 
that we easily forget the source of our bless- 
ings, or, if our lot is a hard one, we fail to re- 
member that we have any mercies at all. So 
it is a good plan for a Christian now and then 
to take paper and pencil and jot down his 
reasons for praising God. Health, reason, 
home, friends, a place to work in God’s great 
working world, the opportunity to help some 
one else—these and kindred things should 
evoke gratitude. But one cannot rise to the 
highest note of praise until, like the Psalmist, 
he can heartily thank God for the discipline 
endured, for the disappointment, the bereave- 
ment, the defeat that may have dimmed the 
eye and torn the heart; for, unless one’s life 
has been touched with something akin to this, 
one has not fathomed the depths of the divine 
compassion and helpfulness. Nothing en- 
dears a friend so much as the manifestation 
of his friendship when the storm is fiercest. 
So when God carries a man through a bitter 
experience he gains a new idea of the power 
and comfort of the Christian faith. 

But recognition of God’s goodness must be 
followed, as our subject intimates, by resolu- 
tion. Note how many times the words, ‘I 
will,” occur in this Psalm. A sense of his 
marvelous deliverance stirs the writer’s heart 
to new consecration. Purposeless praise 
amounts to very little. Mrs. Browning has 
drawn, on the other hand, the picture of one 
who paused in his task only long enough to 
praise and to resolve: 





Praise and Purpose. Ps. 


And ever at each period 

He stopped and sang, Praise God, 

Then back again his curls he threw 

And meekly bent to work anew. 
It is right and Christian to say, ‘‘I want to 
praise the Lord for this and that thing. My 
heart is running over with delight,’ But the 
practical question is, Brother, what are you 
going to do about it? 

Parallel verses: J. sh. 24: 15-17; 1 Sam. 1: 26- 
28; 2:1; Pa 22: 26; 50: 23; 116: 12-14; 145: 4, 
10-12; Isa. 38: 18, 19; 63:7; Luke 19: 5, 6, 8, 9; 
John 1: 35-37; 4: 39; Acts 2: 46, 47; 16; 25, 26, 
29-34; 1 Pet. 1: 7-9. 


cnerrnerernnomesentf eee cansencnintamencemts 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Giving that Hurts. Sometimes the question 
arises whether the average Christian in our 
churches knows what it is to give “until it 
hurts.”’ Rare, certainly, is the self-sacrifice 
manifested by farmers in our Colorado home 
missionary field, who, after two years’ total 
failure of crops and in spite of a pitiable scarc- 
ity of money, made contributions for the debt 
of the C. H. M.S. in the form of corn and oats. 
One old man said: ‘Silver and gold have I 
none, but what I have that will I give. In 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth I give an acre 
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of oats.” The home missionary in this field 
writes that his church wants to give the value 
of a dollar per member, if possible, an equiva- 
lent of twenty times that sum from a more 
prosperous community. A home missionary 
wife in Oregon, referring to her desire to help 
when she read of the financial distress of the 
H. M.S., wrote: ‘‘ My heart sank when I re- 
membered that our salary from the people 
was during the last quarter only fifty-five 
cents more than my husband paid for the 
insurance and lights for the church, and that 
the quarter’s salary from the society, with 
the exception of enough to pay our son’s ex- 
penses at school, had all been given or loaned 
to the poor people of our parish.” However, 
this generous-hearted woman had the pleas- 
ure of contributing five dollars to the good 
cause, sent to her, she believed, in answer to 
prayer from a distant friend who desired her 
to use it to buy the thing she most desired. 
This one noble example is better than ten 
sermons on giving. 

Nor are our foreign missionaries backward 
in making self-sacrificing gifts. While the 
Christian public at large are being urged to 
wipe out the debt of the American Board and 
sustain the work already in hand, its repre- 
sentatives abroad are among the first to lead 
the way. Many are shaming us by supplying 
from their own small salaries means for the 
support of certain features of the work which 
they cannot bear to see cut off. The members 
of our East Central African Mission in Gaza- 
land have scarcely what we in the homeland 
would call the bare necessities of life, living 
in temporary huts and receiving irregular 
food supplies, yet desiring to assist in the 
present financial straits of the Board; these 
men and women have sent $110 to the Zulu 
Mission to be divided between the boys’ 
school and the theological seminary at 
Amanzimtote, have also contributed twenty- 
tive dollars per family directly to the general 
treasury for the debt and, moreover, have 
assumed personally for this year the cost of 
transport of private supplies from the coast, 
together with custom duties. This last item 
means a saving to the Buard’s treasury of 
about $500. From the members of the Zulu 
Mission, also, a contribution of $250 has been 
received towards the debt. 


A Desirable Calendar. The Woman’s Board 
Daily Prayer Calendar for 1896 has been is- 
sued in its usual attractive form, and we recom- 
mend every friend of our foreign missionary 
work to place it in a conspicuous position on 
desk or wall, while we venture to say that 
those who declare themselves ‘‘ not much in- 
terested in missions”’ will change their ver- 
dict after faithfully reading the selections 
and praying for the definite objects assigned 
for each day. Certainly every member of the 
Woman’s Board auxiliaries can do better serv- 
ice for the cause of missions if she has this 
daily reminder of the world’s needs and her 
own duty, while the daily selections of poetry 
and prose, compiled with much labor, are 
sure to convey messages of comfort and in- 
spiration. 


Relief Work in Armenia. There is still urgent 
need of food and clothing among the suffering 
Armenians in the Sassoun region. It is gen- 
erally known that the American Board mis- 
sionaries at Van and Bitlis have been chosen 
as almoners of the $15,000 received by the 
British ambassador at Constantinople from 
the British committee of the Armenian Re- 
lief Fund. A recent letter from Dr. Grace 
Kimball of Van describes her own experience 
in offering industrial reliet to the wretched 
people flocking into that city. At the time 
of writing she had a corps of some 350 work- 
ers—washing, carding, spinning, sizing and 
weaving cotton and wool—paying off on an 
average about sixty workers daily. She has 
had manufactured and sold to the Sassoun 
Commission goods worth $570, thus keeping 
the capital virtually intact. This opportu- 
nity to earn a little money means bread for 
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the 1,500 people represented by the laborers, 
but Dr. Kimball is not assured that she will 
be able to keep on with the good work all 
winter for want of a market for the goods. 
Referring to this industrial enterprise she 
says: “I believe that the moral cffect will 
be a great feature of it as contrasted with 
gratuitous charity. And I feel that our being 
able to do it, and thus help the people in their 
present deep distress, is going to conduce to 
the greater success of thé evangelistic work. 
It is showing the people that our religion is 
one of deed and truth as well as of the word.” 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


The Hill Tribes of India. Only scanty reports 
appear in the missionary press of the heroic 
endeavors being made to carry the gospel to 
the Gonds and Kurkus occupying the jungles 
on the slopes or in the fastnesses of the Sat- 
pura Hills, Central India, To the Friends’ 
Mission, embracing three stations and two 
out-stations on the northern side of the Sat- 
pura Hills, is now added a belt of country 
southwards for missionary activity, about 100 
miles long by twenty broad. A bungalow 
will be taken at Sukha Tawa, which is likely 
to offer the best site for a center of operations, 
In the district of Balaghat a missionary 
Friend, John Lampard, is having good suc- 
cess among the Gonds. Lying to the south 
of the Friends’ new tract, mission work is 
nobly prosecuted by the Swedish Lutheran 
Mission. Both Europeans and Hindus toiling 
in these jungle districts are liable to attacks 
of malarial fever. Of this an illustration was 
furnished in 1894, when a whole missionary 
party engaged in hill work were helplessly 
smitten with jungle fever. The missionaries 
to these poor, ignorant and degraded hill peo- 
ple, who live in isolated villages in jungles 
and forest, have also to fave the tiger, bear, 
elk, etc., in their native haunts. Earnest 
appeals are made for immediate helpers lest 
the native Hindus, who are gradually work- 
ing their way up into the hills, should bring 
these miserable races to a lower state under 
the debasing influences of the liquor seller 
and of Hinduism. One of the brave-hearted 
missionaries says of the Gonds and Kurkus: 
‘“‘Tf we can gain them for Christ now, we shall 
probably have them altogether.”’ 


A Newspaper Man on Missions. Mr. William 
E. Curtis of The Chicago Record, who has been 
traveling for the paper in Japan, denies the 
misrepresentations of his attitude toward for- 
eign missions made in certain quarters. He 
asserts that he has endeavored to say every- 
thing that can justly be said in support of the 
devoted and heroic band of men and women 
who have been sent from this country and 
Great Britain to carry the gospel to the peo- 
ple of the East. He says that the results of 
their work are very apparent in Japan, where 
“they have been the pioneers of civilization 
and have exercised an almost incredible in- 
fluence upon the social, moral, political and 
industrial revolutions that have been going 
on during the last twenty-five years.’”’ Mr. 
Curtis declares that he has said so much in 
favor of the missionaries that the Japanese 
papers have criticised him for exaggeration; 
at the same time he admits that he has stated 
his belief that the missionary societies show 
a lack of judgment and often great indiscre- 
tion in sending incompetent men and women 
into that field. Mr. Curtis is quite right in 
adding that ‘the personal equation is of 
much greater importance in missionary work 
than in the regular ministry. A man without 
the intellectual force, tact, energy or other 
qualifications that are essential to success in 
life everywhere is a great deal more useless 
in the foreign field than heisat home. While 
spirituality is a good thing in a missionary, 
common sense and intellectual ability are 
equally important, and the fact that a man is 
willing to suffer privation and leave his home 
and kindred to preach Christ to the heathen 
is not the only reason why he should be sent.’’ 
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Plainfield sent to the New Jersey convention 241 
delegates, who went ona special train on which all 
the train men were Christian Endeavorers. 

At their county fair an Endeavor booth was 
maintained by the society at Machias, Me, which 
sold badges and gave away much literature. 

Noon meetings in the poorhouse, the jail, a mill 
and a railroad station were held during the county 
convention at Westminster, Md. These were in 
charge of Rev. Charles A. Oliver of York, Pa. 

Christian Endeavor bas now found entrance into 
Norway, as in Christiania a society bas been 
formed, with separate branches for young men and 
young women, which will have consecration serv- 
ices in common. 

The relief committee of a Washington society 
during the summer borrowed carriages and gave 
rides to inmates of hospitals that would be bene 
fited by them. Besides this, they furnished the 
means for many poor people to take rides on the 
street cars, and kept up their usual plan of visiting 
the sick poor. 

The report to the New Hampshire convention 
showed an increase of fifty per cent. in the number 
of Junior societies during the past year, while the 
State also boasts two of the eighteen Senior socie- 
ties in existence. New Hampshire led the way in 
the matter of a State press committee, whic has 
been doing excellent work. 

The Endeavorers of Bay City, Mich., are to have 
fortnightl¥ classes for Bible study at the rooms of 
the Y. M.C. A. and the Y. W. C. A.——Societies tor 
Greeks have been formed in Boston, Lowell and 
Woburn, Mass., and Mr. Stephen Vaitses, who has 
been instrumental in forming these, expects that 
a society in Athens will grow out of efforts that are 
being made in that direction. 

The largest society in Chicago is thatinthe Union 
Park Church, numbering 169 active and sixteen as- 
sociate members In the number of societies in 
the city Congregationalists lead, with eighty organ- 
izations. During the past year the Chicago Union 
has had a superintendent of work among the Ger- 
mans,and the result has been a steady advance of 
the movement among them. 

A New Testament and a colored pencil were 
handed to each member at a meeting of the society 
in Coronado, Cal. The leader then gave out certain 
passages that he asked to have marked in the [Ies- 
taments. The passages were then read, and re- 
marks were made on them by differeut ones, and 
the marked copies of the Testaments were after- 
ward distributed by a floating society. 

At the first conference of the societies in Germany, 
which met at Cassel, twenty societies were repre- 
sented by delegates. A committee of four was 
chosen to have a general oversight of the work, 
while another committee is to have charge of the 
matter of prayer meeting topics. On the day fol- 
lowing the conference there wasa public meeting 
in the interests of the society, which was attended 
by many delegates to the German Evangelical Alli- 
ance, then in session, and a large amount of Cbris- 
tian Endeavor literature was circulated. 


The first union convention of the Australian colo- 
nies was a wonderful success as to numbers, enthu 
siasm and practical character. Seven simultaneous 


morning prayer meetings were carried on, Com- 
mittee conferences and addresses on Bible study, 
Christian citizenship, missionary work and giving 
and evangelistic work were leading features. Rev. 
W. J. L. Closs gave reports from the Boston con- 
vention and afterwards gave a Jecture on it. A 
resolution was reported to the effect that the United 
Society for Australia should be styled Australasian 
instead of Australian, in order to include Tasmania 
and New Zealand. 

Among the committees of the society in the fe- 
male department of Euphrates College, Harpoot, 
Turkey, are a translation committee and a letter- 
writing committee. The former translates from 
English articles to be read by the members in the 
meetings, or by themselves, while other copies are 
sent to the schools. The letter-writing committee 
writes to other absent members of the college, as 
well as those belonging to the society, and sends 
letters to other schools in Turkey and to societies 
in America. A committee on visiting and Bible 
reading furnished to each member of the society 
a list of Bible readings for each day in the year. 
The temperance committee makes a report of some- 
thing bearing on temperance at every meeting of 
the society. Each fortnight all the active mem- 
bers, willing to engage in personal religious work, 
meget with the prayer meeting committee, and each 
is Nees a slip of paper containing the name of 
somé one, not an active member of the society, who 
is made a special subject for prayer and work. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS 
TOWNSEND HARRIS, 

Mr. Harris was the first American envoy 
to Japan. A remarkable man in more than 
one way, he was peculiarly well qualified 
by temperament and training, as well as by 
personal knowledge of the Orient, for the 
difficult and responsible task which he ac- 
complished so successfully, The Japan of 
his day—he went there in 1856—was very 
different from the modern Japan, Hostility 
to foreigners and the determination to pur- 
sue the policy of excluding them controlled 
the rulers. Suspicious, tricky and never 
hesitating at the most flagrant deceptions, 
they could have been persuaded to ratify a 
treaty with the United States only by just 
such a judicious, alert and persistent diplo- 
matist as Mr. Harris proved himself. It is 
ano small tribute alike to his ability and 
integrity that he won and maintained a per- 
sonal respect and popularity among the 
Japanese, in spite of the unprecedented 
concessions which he won from them, which 
never diminished. 

His niece and executor, after his death in 
1878, placed his journal and letters in the 
hands of Rev. W. E. Griffis, D. D., and the 
present volume is the outcome. It consists 
largely of extracts from the diary, but the 
editor has supplied connecting and explana- 
tory passages and notes and has furnished 
certain valuable supplementary chapters, 
Ile has succeeded well in the first req- 
uisites of his task, the making prominent 
and plain the individuality of his subject, 
and has done a good piece of work in all re- 
spects. The volume deserves, and will be 
conceded from the first, a leading place 
among works in the English tongue relating 
to Japan, 

It should be noted that it brings out forci- 
bly the fact that Mr. Harris’s negotiations 
paved the way for the treaties of Japan not 
only with the United States but also with 
England, France and the other chief nations, 
It has been common to claim that this 
credit is due to British diplomatic skill. 
But the fact is, as is here demonstrated, 
that other negotiators merely followed a 
plain and comparatively easy path to suc- 
cess which Mr. Harris had opened for them, 
Whatever difficulties they may have had to 
encounter, he had done the work substan- 
tially before them, and had accomplished 
their main common purpose triumphantly. 
It is pleasant to remember as one reads the 
story of his enlightened and arduous en- 
deavors, that much of what he desired but 
was unable then to accomplish has lately 
been brought to pass through the revision 
of the treaties between Japan and other 
nations. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00.] 


RELIGIOUS, 


Those who are studying the development 
of different religious bodies in this country 
will find some material of interest in Rev. 
C,. E. Walworth’s volume The Oxford Move- 
ment in America [Catholic Book Exchange. 
$1.00]. The author was originally a Pres- 
byterian who became an Episcopalian and 
passed through the High Church experi- 
ence and belief into the Roman Catholic 
Church. He was intimate with many of 
the students and young ministers among 
American Episcopalians at the time when 
the Oxford movement in England was at 
its hight, and has given here his recollec- 
tions and opinions of them. It is evident 
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that the Episcopal General Theological Sem- 
inary in New York was much influenced by 
the Oxford movement, and the book re- 
veals clearly the tendency of High Church 
Episcopalianism towards Roman Catholi- 
cism. Some statements about Congrega- 
tionalist missionaries in Constantinople be- 
tween 1844 and 1850 are due to entire 
misinformation, e¢. y., that they adopted 
Episcopal clerical dress, used the Prayer 
Book and made the sign of the cross 
on baptism. The book will not do much 
in the way of making converts to Roman 
Catholicism but has a certain value and 
interest. 

The latest issue in the American Church 
History series is a History of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America [Christian Literature Co. $3.00] 
by Rev. C. C. Tiffany, D.D., archdeacon 
of New York. So much attention has been 
attracted of late to the Episcopal Church, 
not only because of its general convention 
which has just closed but also and espe- 
cially because of the discussion of church 
unity which certain proposals of its bishops 
have called out, that the volume is pecul- 
iarly timely. It is a scholarly production, 
and the author pursues his way between 
the High Church and the Low Church ex- 
tremes with reasonable success. The vol- 
ume is so largely historical that many of 
the characteristic features of the body re- 
ceive comparatively small attention. Lit- 
tle, for example, is said about ritualism 
directly, although that is a vital matter in 
the church. The purpose of the author, 
of course, has been to make a book which 
should be acceptable to all schools of his 
denomination as accurate history. This he 
apparently has done very well, It is a fair 
criticism, however, that too little space is 
given to modern matters, such as missions. 
The declaration with reference to unity 
receives mention, but hardly more than 
mention. The volume will be accepted as 
a satisfactory addition to the Church His- 
tory series. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have im- 
ported and now offer a new and revised edi- 
tion of Prof. John Laidlaw’s volume The 
Bible Doctrine of Man [$3.00]. It will be 
remembered that he aims to present in one 
view the Bible Theology and Philosophy of 
Man and of his Nature, and particularly to 
emphasize the distinction which the Bible 
attributes to ‘‘spirit,’’ as the highest ele- 
ment in man’s constitution, and to set forth 
the relations of ‘‘soul’’ and ‘‘spirit,’’ re- 
jecting the theory of a threefold division 
of human nature. The doctrinal teaching 
of the Scripture also is shown to be vitally 
affected by its psychological teachings. The 
work has been carefully revised and largely 
rewritten although its substance remains 
about the same. It is a valuable and stim- 
ulating treatise which theologians will ap- 
preciate, 

This year’s is the twenty-first successive 
annual issue of Sermons by the Monday Club 
[Cong. 8S. S. & Pub. Society. $1.25]. We 
notice one or two new names in the list of 
members and the quality of the work con- 
tinues about the same. These are plain, 
striking, wholesome and inspiring sermons, 
admirably adapted to be used in connection 
with the Sunday school work of next year, 
but also possessed of inherent interest and 
value of a high order quite apart from any 
collateral relations. 

Scepticism Assailed [Syndicate Publish- 
ing Co. $2.75], by Hon. B. H. Tabor, is 
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partly original, partly compiled, the object 
being to overthrow infidelity and demon- 
strate the divinity of Christ and the abso- 
lute truth of the Holy Scriptures. Dr. C. H. 
Parkhurst has furnished a short preface, 
and the author has introduced as prelimi- 
nary material biographical sketches of both 
Dr. Parkhurst and himself. Mr. Tabor has 
done his work in a direct and practical 
manner, which with some minds will prove 
effective; others will regard the book as 
unduly sensational. It is intended for com- 
mon people rather than for scholars, and 
is illustrated with unusual freedom. We 
should like the book better and we think it 
would accomplish quite as much good if it 
had been offered the public with a little 
less demonstration. 

Two or three little devotional books de- 
serve a few words each. One is Gleanings, 
Pure, Pointed and Practical [G. W. Jacobs 
& Co. 60 cents], in which somebody has 
gathered short prose selections from Henry 
Drummond, Ruskin, Robertson, Charles 
Kingsley, Thomas 4 Kempis, Macdonald, 
Farrar and Phillips Brooks. The book is 
neatly printed and may be carried in an av- 
erage pocket.——Daily Cheer for all the 
Year [G. W. Jacobs & Co. $1.00], edited 
by Virginia Reed, is a similar collection ex- 
cepting that a number of poetical extracts 
are introduced from religious or other im- 
portant authors of different nations and 
times. The book also is well indexed and 
the quality of its material is high.——Sun- 
shine for Shut-Ins [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 
cents], compiled by one of them, contains 
religious material adapted especially to 
cheer, comfort and encourage those who 
are invalids, especially those confined to 
their homes. Good taste and good judg- 
ment both are illustrated in the selections; 
it is certain to be popular among books of 
its class. 

STORIES, 

The Man of the Moss-Hags [Macmillan & 
Co. $1.50] is the most recent work of that 
comparatively new but already famous au- 
thor, S. R. Crockett. It is a spirited and 
most impressive picture of life chiefly 
among the Scotch Covenanters during the 
period of their persecution by Claverhouse 
and his associates. Scene after scene is 
narrated in which the reader is at a loss to 
know whether he is more thrilled by the 
evident fidelity of the portrayals of per- 
sonal character or by the picturesque and 
sometimes tragic scenes which afford the 
background for the display of character. 
The Scottishness of the book is pervasive 
and touching, but the humanity of it is far 
more telling. Once ina while there comes 
a climax in which the author seems to have 
been given a very unusual command of 
both ideas and words, and to have produced 
a result which it is hard to describe ade- 
quately. For example, the picture of the 
mass meeting of the seven thousand Cove- 
nanters and that of the drowning of the 
two heroic women, not to mention others, 
are the most powerful and skillful literary 
performances we remember to have met 
with in many years, There can beno doubt 
that the volume, albeit not the mest jubi- 
lant in its tone conceivable, will havea very 
large sale and will add much to the rapidly 
growing reputation of its author. 

Turning from Scotland to England, we 
take up Miss Grace of All Souls [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25] by W. E. Tirebuck. It 
is a graphic and interesting narrative in 
which labor and capital disagree and in 
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which the heroine serves as a connecting 
link, to some extent, and a conciliatory 
agent. Whether her ultimate disposal of 
herself is natural and probable, the readers 
of the book will doubtless disagree, but it 
is told in a pleasant way. The book leaves 
a good impression. 

A Son of the Plains [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25] is by Arthur Paterson. It is a story 
of the great Southwest, and the frontier life 
described is of the roughest sort. Human 
passion and struggle make history, and the 
accounts thereof are exciting, if not always 
the most elevating reading, and although 
there is no harm in particular in this vol- 
ume—it rather is high toned—yet few read- 
ers will choose it unless they care for strong 
colors and bold outlines rather than for del- 
icate and thoughtful work. 

Pride and stubbornness, defiant and un- 
yielding to the degree of absurdity and 
then collapsing all at once, so that the evil 
traditions of centuries are given the lie, 
come to the front in The Herons [Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.00], by Helen Shipton. Con- 
siderable aptness is exhibited in making 
use of the elements of the plot and the in- 
terest of the narrative increases through- 
out. We have enjoyed it. 

Readers of The Century will recall The 
Princess Sonia [Century Co. $1.25] which 
others will read with pleasure. Here too a 
married pair apparently throw away their 
happiness but later find it again within 
their grasp. The interest of the story 
hinges upon the awakening and develop- 
ment of the heroine’s love and this is de- 
scribed very effectively. The plot is slight 
and simple, but the author’s power comes 
out in the drawing of individual character. 

Fettered yet Free [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25] is a study in heredity by Annie S. 
Swan. The drink problem suggests the 
chief line of thought in the book, and 
although it is somewhat longer than it 
needs to be, it holds the reader and points 
its special moral with considerable force. 
It is better than most of those novels 
which are written with a special purpose. 

Rolf Boldrewood is an English author 
who has some skill in producing exciting 
and entertaining stories, and his last to 
reach us is The Crooked Stick or Polly's 
Probation [Macmillan & Co, $1.25]. Polly 
is an Australian girl, and the rivalries of 
divers lovers make up the substance of the 
book. Most of them are gentlemanly fel- 
lows who deserve to be made happy, and 
80, of course, although the villain comes near 
to triumphing, he fortunately is exposed 
seasonably, and Polly marries the right 
man after all. 

JUVENILE, 

The Congregational Publishing Society 
has brought out some excellent books this 
year as usual. One of them is The Green 
Garnet [$1.50], by Natalie L. Rice. Itisa 
schoolboy story, and its specially character- 
istic features strike us as being a shrewd 
appreciation of boy and girl character and 
life, aptness in picturing particular charac- 
ters in special situations, and an engaging 
and entertaining style. The book is illus- 
trated and deserves to find favor. 

Kings and Cup-Bearers is another [$1.50]. 
Rev. George Huntington is the author. 
This too deals with young people, but at 
a slightly older period. It is a college 
story, and the author awakens and sus- 
tains the reader’s interest with consider- 
able skill. The boys and girls will recog- 
nize the truthfulness of the characteriza- 
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tions, and the sensible and uplifting tone of 
the story will be of high value, as well as 
its direct ineulcations of good morals and 
religion. It is practically a plea for coedu- 
cation also. We like it very much. 

One mere book from the same publish- 
ers is A Happy Discipline [$1.00] by Eliza- 
beth Cumings. This too is entertaining, 
although in a different way. The rough 
life of the far West is depicted and its spe- 
cial elaims upon Christian patience and 
fortitude are brought out. It shows how 
sterling character overcomes external con- 
ditions successfully, and it will make an ex- 
cellent book for the Sunday school library. 

Mrs. Burnett, inspired by the suggestions 
of the Chicago Exposition, has made up a 
pleasant little story of two bright children 
who saved up their money and went to the 
fair. Itis called Two Little Pilgrims’ Prog- 
ress [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], and 
Mrs. Burnett has illustrated afresh her ex- 
ceptional power of writing gracefully about 
children and for them. The book is not 
likely to make any such excitement as Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy made, but it isa charm- 
ing little book and will win its own wel- 
come. 

Cormorant Crag [Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.50] 
is G. M. Fenn’s latest story and deals with 
the days of frequent smuggling on the Eng- 
lish coast and with the discoveries and ad- 
ventures of two wide-awake lads. It spins 
out the yarn to the fullest extent and por- 
tions could well have been omitted. Yet it 
is bright and readable and the boys will 
like it, and its tone is wholesome and manly 
on the whole. 

Three more of G. A, Henty’s ever popular 
juvenile books are just out also and bear his 
familiar characteristics. They are A Knight 
of the White Cross, Through Russian Snows, 
and The Tiger of Mysore [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Each $1.50]. The first tells of the 
famous Knights of St. John and the siege 
of Rhodes, the second of Napoleon the 
Great’s disastrous Russian campaign, and 
the third of the British war with Tippoo 
Saib in India. In each case a bright Eng 
lish boy has many stirring adventures, 
faces dire perils boldly, comes out brightly 
in the end and causes other boys among the 
readers to believe more sturdily in honor- 
able manhood, 

A different style of book for young people 
is Jack Benson’s Log, or Afloat with the Flag 
in ’61 [W. A. Wilde & Co, $1.25], by C, L. 
Norton. Its title suggests very well the 
character of the book, and it is a story of 
exciting and sometimes sensational, but 
never unnatural or improbable, experi- 
ences. The boys will relish it mightily. 

POETRY, 

Mr. E, C. Stedman, author of Victorian 
Poets, has edited a book intended to sup- 
plement that work. It contains selections 
from the British poets during the Victorian 
reign and is entitled A Victorian Anthology 
1837-1895 [Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $2.50]. 
It is accompanied by helpful biographical 
notes and is well indexed. Mr. Stedman 
certainly has been generous in his inclu- 
siveness, yet he has not failed in discrimi- 
nation. The collection, which is printed in 
its publishers’ uniformly creditable man- 
ner, has all the qualities which a represent- 
ative work of the sort should illustrate and 
is in all respects most satisfactory. A por- 
trait of the queen and a photograph of the 
Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey serve 
as frontispieces, 

One of the English modern poets, a se- 
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lection or two from whom Mr, Stedman has 
given room, is Richard Le Gallienne. A 
small collection of his verses entitled Robert 
Louis Stevenson, an Elegy and Other Poems 
[Copeland & Day. $1.25] has just been 
given to the public. Although Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne hardly yet can claim a place among 
eminent British poets, these pages cer- 
tainly indicate the possession of a power as 
a maker and inspirer of verses which may 
rank him high in time. There is a certain 
suspicion of affectation here and there, and 
some metrical criticisms might be offered, 
but the general impression left upon the 
mind of the reader of this book is that 
the author is a genuine poet who, at bis 
best, rises easily to a high level of excel- 
lence, and the faults of whose youth will 
undoubtedly disappear. 

Gen. H. B. Carrington, LL. D., has edited 
Poems of Home and Country, etc. [Silver, 
Burdett & Co. $1.50], containing the mis- 
cellaneous poems of Rev. S. F. Smith, 
D.D, Although the author naturally is 
best known by his America, much of his 
other poetical work abundantly deserves 
recognition for its excellence, and the 
quality of this volume is high while its 
variety in respect to both theme and form 
is conspicuous, and it also is always simple 
and popular so that every one can appre- 
ciate and enjoy it. The editor has done 
his work well. 

EDUCATIONAL, 


Two new histories are just sent us. One 
is an Outline Study of United States History 
[C. W. Bardeen. 30 cents], by Harlow 
Godard, It supplies an outline of leading 
events, directions for studying each topic, 
a list of reference books and a review at 
the close of each study. It is well planned 
and executed and will be appreciated in 
practical use.——Prof. P. V. N. Myers, 
L. H. D., is the author of A History of 
Greece [Ginn & Co, $1.40], a book for col- 
Jeges and high schools, written upon the 
same lines followed in his Kastern Nations 
and Greece, but with much expansion and 
addition. The value of recent archwologi- 
cal discoveries is indicated and the student 
will be grateful for the succinct yet inclu- 
sive and discriminating treatment of the 
theme.——Several reprints of standard 
English classics, or of selections from them 
also are at hand. One is Dr. H. B. Sprague’s 
edition of Scott’s Lady of the Lake, with 
suggestive notes, etc.; another is the same 
editor’s edition of Goldsmith’s The Vicar of 
Wakefield, similarly prepared for use; and 
a third is Mr. J. E. Thomas’s edition of 
Select Minor Poems of John Milton, with bi- 
ographical and other useful comments. 
Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co. have pub- 
lished them in a neat and handsome style 
and each costs forty-eight cents.——From 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. also has come Dan- 
iel Defoe’s The Plague in London [24 cents] 
in the attractive form of their English- 
Classic series. 

Isaac Flagg’s Lives of Cornelius Nepos 
[Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 90 cents] be- 
longs to the Students Series of Latin Clas- 
sics and is well furnished with notes, Its 
introduction, on The Rapid Reading of 
Latin and the Art of Translation, is a spe- 
cial feature. Messrs. W. C. Collar and 
John Tetlow’s School Classics has an addi- 
tional number, Dr. A. W. Roberts’s Selected 
Lives from Cornelius Nepos [Ginn & Co. 85 
cents], which includes nine of the chief 
contents of the complete volume, and notes, 
a list of word groups and also a vocabulary, 
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all of great value to the student. Eight 
Orations of Lysias [Ginn & Co, $1 50], ed- 
ited, annotated, etc., by Prof. M. H. Mor- 
gan, is a book meant primarily for students 
who have read no Attic orators. The intro- 
duction treats fittingly of Public Speaking 
in Athens. 

Classical dictionaries usually are so cum- 
brous and costly that it is a satisfaction to 
meet with most of what is essential in them 
packed conveniently into a small and taste- 
ful volume, The Youth’s Classical Diction- 
ary [Woodfall Co, 50 cents], intended for 
boys and girls, Itis by E. S. Ellis and will 
win its welcome easily and will be sufficient 
for the needs of many students,——Jobn 
Macnie’s Hlements of Geometry Plane and 
Solid [American Book Co. $1.25] belongs 
to White’s series of mathematics and is a 
modern and scholarly presentation of its 
theme.——Lessing’s Emilia Galotti [Ginn & 
Co. 70 cents], provided with the usual 
equipment of notes, etc., by Dr. Max Poll 
furnishes the student of German an inter- 
esting piece of work in one of Lessing’s most 
important plays. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The field of antiquarian narrative and 
portrayal has been entered bya new writer, 
Maud Wilder Goodwin, and her book, The 
Colonial Cavalier [Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.00], bears satisfactory testimony to her 
right to be there. In a manner now made 
familiar by others but rendered fresh and 
delightful by her own interest, she has de- 
scribed the cavalier of the old Colonial days 
in the South, in his home and social life, his 
amusements, his business and travel, and 
has gone into ample detail], yet never tedi- 
ously. Ier information has been drawn 
from many sources and it is remarkably 
varied, but it is well put together and the 
result is a charming as well as an instruct- 
ive volume, [Harry Edwards bas illustrated 
it felicitously.———Another and more widely 
known pioneer in the same field is Alice 
Morse Earle, whose Colonial Dames and 
Good Wives [$1.50] Messrs. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. have just brought out in charac- 
teristically tasteful form. Mrs. Earle has 
made this department of literature pecul- 
iarly her own, and, in this volume, which 
is at once scholarly and vivacious, she has 
introduced material concerning some of the 
more eminent women of the Colonial past, 
among them Johanna Hoar, Anne Adams, 
Esther Mason, Hannah Phillips, Martha 
Bullard and others, and has told ber modern 
readers of the manners and customs, the 
dress and amusements, and generally of the 
feminine life, both serious and gay, of the 
times, All readers of Mrs, Earle’s earlier 
volume will appreciate this one. 

M. Imbert De Saint- Amand has reached 
The Revolution of 1848 [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25] in his series bearing upon 
French history and, as an account of the 
Revolution both carefully studied and spir- 
itedly written, the book will be given a good 
rauk, The author’s strong point in all his 
work is its vividness and picturesqueness, 
He knows how to narrate effectively and he 
has done so here as usual, yet he is not 
supeificial or hasty in his preparation for 
his work, and the result is an entertaining 
and a solidly valuable book.——We take 
up next a volume which is the fruit of a 
purpose formed in a specially interesting 
way. Dr. E. S. Holden, some time ago, be- 
came possessed of a collection of miniatures 
of the Mogul emperors, and began to give 
some attention to their history. Finding 
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the accounts of them within ordinary reach 
to be largely unsatisfactory, he made spe- 
cial study of the subject and wrote a num- 
ber of memoirs himself. These, finding 
their way into print, proved to be so popu- 
lar that they have been reproduced in the 
present volume, The Mogul Emperors of 
Hindustan, 1598 to 1707 [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00]. It is not a history, but a 
series of pictures—a panorama, in which 
individuals appear in successive scenes, 
enough of the circumstances and conditions 
of their lives being furnished to render the 
pictures sufficiently intelligible. The sub- 
ject is one in regard to which it is difficult 
for any but a special student to pass a criti- 
cal judgment, but, so far as this can be 
done, we are clear that the scholarship of 
the book is of a high order, while its style, 
illustrations and other popular qualities 
warrant its publishers in expecting for it a 
cordial welcome, 

Nobody who has read Life in the Tuileries 
Under the Second Empire [Century Co. 
$2.25], by Anna L. Bicknell, as it, or part of 
it, has appeared in the magazine press, can 
have failed to recognize its peculiar claim 
upon attention. The writer was an inmate 
of the Tuileries at the period described and 
an uncommonly intelligent, observant and 
discriminating inmate and possessed also of 
aready pen. We presume that some quali- 
fications of certain of her judgments may 
need to be made. But they are of deep 
interest and of much historical value. 
Light is thrown upon the home life of the 
imperial family, so far as it had one, and 
many anecdotes of eminent persons are nar- 
rated. The record also includes some 
events subsequent to the author’s depar- 
ture from the Tuileries, It is a graphic and 
entertaining book and sure of a large sale. 
——Modern Italian painters are not as 
widely known, in this country at any rate, 
as they might be and as some among them 
certainly should be. It therefore is a use- 
ful service which Mr. A. R. Willard has ren- 
dered in preparing his Sketch of the Life and 
Work of Domenico Morelli |Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.25]. He is called by some the 
leader in, if not also the author of, the 
modern movement in Italian art and his 
romantic career is outlined in these pages. 
The book is quite readable, but assumes 
somewhat too large a familiarity on the 
reader’s part with some artistic matters. 
For example, far too little is stated about 
the innovating movement which Morelli is 
said to have led. A list of the artist’s 
works and reproductions of some of them 
are given, 

Boks of travel are always interesting to 
us, and they must be to most people; but 
in these days only a superior book of the 
sort deserves to be read. These are numer- 
ous, and in one or another way they al- 
most take the place of foreign journeying. 
Among the most noted volumes of the sort 
of recent dateis This Goodly Frame the Earth 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50], by Rev. 
Francis Tiffany, D.D. It describes wander- 
ings in Japan, China, Egypt, Palestine and 
Greece, and it is the fruit of an appreciative 
eye, a discriminating mind and a facile pen, 
The author is much more and more fruit- 
fully reflective than most such narrators, 
but he never becomes tedious and the hand- 
some style of the volume renders it addi- 
tionally attractive for holiday service.—— 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have issued 
The Beauties of Shakespeare [$2.50] in two 
volumes. It is edited by Rev. William 
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Dodd, LL. D. It contains selections from 
Shakespeare’s writings evidently made with 
considerable discrimination and adapted to 
give a good general idea of many of his 
plays and of his manner under different cir- 
cumstances. The two volumes are issued 
tastefully in a box and are well adapted to 
the holiday trade. 

The older boys and girls will enjoy Mrs. 
Brightwen’s book, Inmates of My House 
and Garden [Macmillan & Co. $1.25], al- 
though it is somewhat technical in its lan- 
guage, perhaps inevitably. It describes 
birds and animals, mostly familiar and such 
as children customarily see, and by the 
study of the habits of which they may botb 
gain in knowledge and learn humanizing 
lessons. Squirrels, tortoises, bees, flies, 
wrens, doves and other such creatures fur- 
nish the substance of the book, and there 
are pictures to help the effect.—— The 
Scottish Chiefs [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $3.00] 
has been a favorite for more than one hun- 
dred years, and this reissue of it, beauti- 
fully bound and illustrated and thoroughly 
revised and improved in important respects, 
will afford immense satisfaction, especially 
to those who in their youth were familiar 
with the book and admired it, but perhaps 
have not seen or heard of it for many years. 
It is history and romance blended, and its 
antique style will not interfere with a mod- 
ern and extensive popularity. 


NOTES. 


—— Poster exhibitions seem to be becoming 
common. 

— The American Authors’ Guild is about 
to urge Congress to amend the postal law so 
that authors’ manuscripts may be mailed at 
print rates. 

— Probably the largest volume ever 
printed is a business register on exhibition at 
Atlanta by the L. L. Brown Paper Co. of 
Adams, Mass. It weighs 360 pounds. 

— The publishers of The Encyclopedic 
Dictionary, which we recently noticed, have 
extended until Christmas Eve their offer to 
supply it at one-third rates and upon easy 
terms. It deserves to become widely used. 

—— A fine memorial window in memory of 
the late Albert S. Barnes, the eminent pub- 
lisher, and his wife, Harriet Bern Barnes, has 
been placed in the Clinton Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Its subject 
is The Adoration of the Magi. 

—A “telephone daily’ has been started 
at Buda-Pestb, instead of a newspaper. The 
news is telephoned to subscribers at a certain 
hour of each day. They merely have to go 
to the telephone and listen. But such a 
method has its drawbacks no less than its 
advantages. 

— Purity of motive, power to play on the 
heart-strings, devotion to the ideal and an- 
tipathy to vulgarity still make an author 
popular. Sixty thousand of the Bonnie Brier 
Bush have been sold in Great Britain in 
less than a year, and half as many in the 
United States, and the first British edition of 
Ian Maclaren’s new book, The Days of Auld 
Lang Syne, will be one of 30,000 copies, and 
the first American 20,000. 

—— Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have on ex- 
hibition, preparatory to selling, the library of 
Mrs. Norton Quincy Pope, one of the most 
accomplished and successful of collectors. 
Among its special features is a perfect copy of 
the first edition of Malory’s King Arthur, 
printed by William Caxton in 1485. The only 
other known copy is inthe Spencer library and, 
although imperfect, has been sold once for 
$9,750. It also includes one of the five known 
copies of Gower’s Confessio Amantis; the 
four folios of Shakespeare, with Jonson’s 
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verses upside down under the Droeshout por- 
trait; first editions of both parts of Svencer’s 
Faerie Queeve aud many other important 
works; Pwolemy’s Geography, of 1478, with 
the first maps ever engraved on copper; the 
Peterson edition of Buras, extended from six 
to twelve volumes by valuable and exquisite 
additions; the finest set of Charles Dickens 
“ever offered for sale,’ autograph letters of 
Washington, Franklin, Poe, and others, and 
many additional treasures. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
Tau LOTTERY Tickkr. By J.T. Trowbridge. pp. 
202 00 


$1. 

KyziB DUNLEE. By Sophie May. pp. 180. 75 
cents. 

LITTLE DAUGHTER. By Grace Le Baron. pp. 178. 
75 cents. 

HALF KOUND THE WORLD. By Oliver Optic. pp. 
304. $1 25. 

BROKEN NOTES FROM A GRAY NUNNERY. By Julia 
S. Hallock. pp. 103. $1.25 

YOUNG MASTER KIRKE. By Penn Shirley. pp. 
156. 75 cents. 

Roberts Brothers. Boston. 

AN OLD CONVEN® SCHOUL IN PAKIS. By Susan 
Coolidge. pp. 221. $150 

THE HELEN JACKSON YEAR-BOOK. Compiled by 
Harriet T. Perry. pp.208 $1 60. 

MARGARET AND FLIER FRIENDS. By Caroline H. 
Dall. pp. 162. $1.00. 

Lothrop Publishing Co. Boston. 

THE PARTNeRS. By W.O.stoddard. pp.302. $1.50. 

THE M«MMOTH HUNTERS. By Wallis Boya Allen. 
pp. 150. 75 cents. 

D. C Heath & Co. Boston. 

MARCHEN UND EKZAHLUNGEN. By H.A. Guerber. 
pp. 155. 60 cents. 

Ginn & Co. Boston. 

THR LETTER OF JAMES THE JUST. By Pres. M. W. 

Stryker, D. D. pp. 67. 85 cents. 
W.A. Wilde d& Co. Boston, 

SELECT NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1896. By F. N. and M. A. 
Veloubet. pp. 333. $1.25. 

Estes & Lauriat. Boston. 

NAUTILUS. By Laura E. Richards. pp. 121. 75 
ceuts. 

American Library Association. Boston. 

LIST OF BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN AND THEIR 
CLuBs. Ednea by Aucusta H. Leypoidt anda 
George lles. pp. 161. $1.00. 

Fieming H. Revell Co. Boston. 

TAE PILGRIM FATHERS OF NEW ENGLAND. By 
Joho Brown, D. D. pp. 368. $2 50. 

RAMBLES IN JAPAN. By Canon H. B. Tristram, 
LL. VD. pv. 307. $2.00. 

bf SGEPHEKD PsaLM. By F.B. Meyer. pp. 193. 

1 25. 

INSPIRED THROUCH SUFFERING. By Rev. D. O. 
Mears, D.D_ pp. 163. 75 cents 

THE HEAVEN LIFE. By Rev. David Gregg, D. D. 
pp. 168. 75 cents. 

TAt« ACTS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. By Rev. A.T.Pier- 
son, D VD. pp.142 75 cents. 

ASPIRATION AND ACHIKVEMENT. By F. A. Atkins. 
pp 102. 50 cents. 

A Day's [IME TABLE. By E. S. Elliott. pp. 66. 
30 cents. 

A WASTREL REDEEMED. By David Lyall. pp. 36 
30 cents. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. New York, 
4a0e OF AKGYLE. By George Eyre-Toad. pp. 307. 
00 


$1. 
A COMEDY IN SPASMS. By Iota. pp. 280. $1 00. 
STOLEN SUULS, by William Le Queux. pp. 303 
00 


$1 00. 

THE SALE OF A SOUL. By F. F. Moore. pp. 197. 
75 cepts. 

A White BaBy. By James Welsh. pp. 190. 50 
cents. 

DRAD MANn’s Court. By M. H. Hervey. pp. 252. 
75 cents. 

PRIVATE TINKER. By John Strange Winter. pp. 
186. 50 cents. 

Hunt & Eaton. New York. 

CHRISTIANITY iN TAB UNITED STATES. By Daniel 
Dorchester, D D. pp 814. $3.50. 

ee, By Bishop RK. 8. Foster, LL.D. pp. 
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THE New LIFE IN CHRIST. By J. A. Beet, D. D. 
pp. 347 $150. 

*GRANDMONT, By WalterT. Griffin. pp. 272. $1.20. 

A GOLDEN WEEK. By Emma J. Gray. pp. 222. 
90 cents. 

REUBE DAVR’s SHAD Boat. By C. G. D. Roberts. 
pp. 145. 75 cents. 

Macmilian & Co. New York. 

Casa RRAccio. By F. Marion Crawford, Two vols. 
pp 334 and 332. $2.00 

CONSIDERATIONS ON PAINTING. By John La Farge. 
pp. 270. $125, 

IN THE SMOKE OF WAR. Ky Walter Raymond. pp. 
234 «$125. 

STORIES FROM VIRGIL. 
pp 266. 50 cents. 

ROMAN LIFE IN THE DAys Or CICERO. By Rev. 
A.J.Church. pp. 291. 50 cents. 

P?. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER. By Washington Irving. 
Two vols. pp. 316 and 312. $6 00 

LITTLE JOURNEYS TO TBE HOMES OF GOOD MEN 
AND GREAT. Ky Elveri Huobard.. pp. 366. $1.75. 

AMERICAN WAR BALLADS AND LyRIOS Edited by 
George Cary Eggiesten pp 278. $1.50. 

TARE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR MAKCUS AURE- 
LICGS ANTONINUs. Translated by George Long. 
pp. 315. $2.25. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 

THE UNITY OF THE bOOK OF Guneets. By Prof. 
W.H Green, LL D. pp.583 $3.0 

ECHOES FROM THES SABINE FARM. By Eugene and 
Roswell M. Field. pp. 149. $2 00. 


By Rey. A. J. Church. 
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REFLECTIONS AND COMMENTS. WIBygk. L.jGodkin. 

pp. 328. $2.00. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Gilbert 
Whit. Two vois. pp. 208 and 231, $3 50. 

THE KNIGHT OF 'IBERTY. By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, pp.225,. $1.50. 

The Century Co. New York. 

THe CENTURY COOK BOOK. By Mary Ronald. pp. 
587. $2 00. 

THE SECOND JUNGLE Book, By Rudyard Kipling. 
pp. 324. $150. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
LONDON IpyLLs. By W.J.Dawson_ pp. 345. $1.25 
ANARCHY OR GOVERNMENT? By W.M.Salter. pp. 

176. 75 cents. 
The Merriam Co. New York. 
JOSEPHINE, EMPRFSS OF THE FRENCH. By F. A. 
Ober. pp 458. $200. 
THE YOUNG ConpucTor. By E, 8. Ellis. pp. 246. 
$1.25. 


Benziger Brothers. New York, 
CHRIST IN TYPE AND Propukcy. By Rev. A. J. 
Maas,8.J. Vo!. IL. pp. 500. $2.00. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
A COLONIAL WooInG. By C.C. Abbott, M.D. pp. 
241. $1.00. 
Henry T. Coates & Co. Philadelphia. 
TO-DAY AND YEStERDAY. By E. W. Watson. pp. 
154. 


The Wood-Allen Publishing Co. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

THE MARVELS OF OUR BODILY DWELLING. By 
Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. pp. 275. 

° 
PAPER COVERS. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 

Worp FORMATION IN THE ROMAN SERMO PLEBEIUB. 

By F. T. Cooper, LL. B. pp 329. $250. 
William Ware & Co. Boston. 

THE OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC: 1896. By Robert B. 
Thomas. pp 48. 

E. A. Johnson & Co. Providence. 

OUTLINE STUDY OF HEBREW HisToRy. By C. F. 
Kent, Ph. D. pp. 62. 35 cents. 

Macmitlan & Co. New York. 

THE STICKIT MINISTER. By 8. R. Crockett. pp. 
290. 50 cents. 

American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Philadelphia. 

THE INCOME TAX DECISIONS AS AN OBJECT LESSON 
IN CONSTITUPIONAL CONSTRUCTION. By Prot. C. 
G. Tiedeman. pp.13. 15 cents. 

American Institute of Sacred Literature. Chicago. 

ROME AND THE PROVINCES. By Prof. W.C. Morey, 
Ph.D. pp 32, 20 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


July-September. AMERICAN FOLK LORE. 

October. NEW ENGLAND HISTORICAL AND GEN- 
EALOGICAL REGISTER.—HARTFORD SEMINARY 
KECORD. 


November. ART AMATEUR.—AUTHOR’S JOURNAL. 


—LITERARY NEWS.—LIPPINCOTT’S.—JOURNAL OF 


HYGIENE AND H&tRALD OF HEALTH,.—TREASURY. 
—LiBERIA.— POPULAR SCIENCE.— EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW. —HOMILETIC REVIEW. GOop WorbDs — 
EpvucaT ON —Ca#aPp-BOOK.— YOUNG Woman.— 
BOOK BUYER.—BABYHOOD,.— REVIEW OF REVIFWS. 
—MCUCLURE’S.— COSMUPOLITAN,.— UNIVERSITY. — 
Basis —YouxnG MAN.—HOME MESSENGFR. — 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—NORTH AMERICAN. 
— MUSICAL RECORD,— MIDLAND MONTHLY — 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF Clyi1cs.—ForUMmM —UNI- 
TARIAN.—BIBLIA.—DIATETIC AND HYGIENIC Ga- 
ZETTE.—PHILOSOPHICAL KEVIEW.—BOOK NEws. 


a et 


AMHERST OOLLEGE MATTERS. 


The new year has op3ned auspiciously at 
Awherst. The entering class numbers 118, so 
that, with a smaller class graduated in June, 
the college has more students by twenty than 
ever before, that is, a total of above 460. The 
gain has been a steady one for the last four 
years, pirallel with an evident improvement 
in the course of study, the equipment and the 
teaching force. That these are the things 
which “draw” students seems to be abun- 
dantly proved here and elsewhere. Athletics 
have their place, and not a very small one, in 
the life of Amberst, but they are not crowd- 
ing out nor standing much in the way of 
higher thiogs. And their excellent effect, in 
giving tone and vigor to student life, cannot 
be overlooked. 

The morale of the college was perhaps never 
better. Teachers and pupils in every depart- 
ment seem to be working in the pleasantest of 
personal relations and with real enthusiasm. 
Professor Gorman begins the year in better 
health than he has had in a long time, and his 
course in psychology is elected by almost the 
entire Senior Class. The science, being now 
studied more than formerly on its physiologi- 
cal side by laboratory methods and with the 
microscope, is still, in Professor Gorman’s 
bands, made to minister to the loftiest thought 
and at the same time to the most practical 
conduct of life. It is a common remark 
among the students that no one can afford to 
“cut Psych.” There’s no denying that it was 
a serious blow to the college to lose Prof. 
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John B. Clark, but the field opened to bim in 
New York was too attractive in every way for 
us to hope to retain him. In fact, it seems 
right that a man of his attainments should be 
in a position of comparative freed »m Ike that 
to which he is called at Columbia, giving him 
an opportunity to do the best work in re- 
search and study of which he is capable. 

Professor Crook, who takes Professor Clark’s 
place, is a former pupil of his and was strongly 
recommended by him. He has at once com- 
mended himself to the college as a competent 
and progressive teacher and a valuable addi- 
tion to the faculty in the social and religious 
work of the college. 

Professor Montague, who has resigned his 
position as professor of French and Italian, 
deserves more than a passing word for his 
long and valuable services. For thirty-three 
years he was instructor or professor, and for 
fourteen years, from 1864 to 1878, he also acted 
as librarian, which position he filled with in- 
teliigence and industry, contributing much to 
the present standing of the library as one of 
the best. Since he resigned as librarian he 
has continued on the library committee as 
its treasurer. He is succeeded by Prof. W. 8. 
Symington. 

The religious life of the college is in a prom- 
ising condition. Nearly three-fourths of the 
Freshman Class are church members, and 
many of them are entering heartily into the 
church and Y. M,C. A. work, and attending 
President Gates’s interesting Bible class. 
Bible study is conducted systematically im 
each of the classes, and the Y. M.C. A. work is 
carried on in its various departments with 
much energy and evident good results. 

The system of weekly offerings introduced 
last year proved a decided success in increas- 
ing largely the beneficences of the college 
church, while adding a valuable feature to the 
worship and developing interest in mission- 
ary work. The home missionary rally held 
with the college church recently, with ad- 
dresses by Secretaries Shelton and Wiard and 
Mr. Puddefoot, was largely attended by the 
students, and strong impressions were made 
as t> the needs of our great country and the 
demand for consecrated manhood to meet its 
vexing problems. 

One pressing need of the college is to be met 
in the erection of Pratt Cottage, to serve as 
infirmary and hospital for the students, given 
by the same Pratt family in Brooklyn to whom 
the college already owes its gymnasium and 
its athletic field. But who shall say the ac- 
count 13 not squared by the training Amherst 
has given to five sons in that same family? 

F. 
-_ 

Flattery is like a bad perfume, nauseous 
and overpowering after the first waft and 
hurtful as well as nauseous.— Maria EKdge- 
worth. 
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A Young Girl’s Library 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


Selecting for her the best books for a small, moderate-cost library: the 
best ten books; then the best fifteen, twenty-five, fifty and one hundred. 







Organizing a Literary Club 
BY LOUISE STOCKTON 


How to form it; officers; conduct of meetings; the best programme; 
choice of topics, etc., etc. 









Both articles are in the November issue of 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WOMAN'S 
BOARD. 


The most skeptical of critics upon missions 
must have gone away from the twenty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions last week impressed with the hope- 
fulness which was the prevailing note from 
beginning toend. Park Street Church, Bos- 
ton, already so full of blessed memories of 
past meetings, once again opened its hospitable 
doors to the gathering on Nov. 6,7. Happy 
features of this year were the beautiful Indian 
summer weather, the crowded houses at each 
session and, best of all, the presence in the 
chair of the president, Mrs. Judson Smith, who 
was prevented by ill health from attending 
the meeting last year and has only recently 
assumed public duties. “An unexpected pleas- 
ure was a message sent by telegraph from 
Bombay by Miss Childs, the absent home 
secretary, to which the assembled delegates 
responded by a cablegram conveying the 
words, ‘‘ Woman’s Board love.” 

The largest number of delegates since 1893, 
241, were in attendance, and at the delegates 
meeting on Tuesday, besides the branch re- 
ports, discussion was called forth on the Obli- 
gations to the Pledged Work of the Board, 
considering it in three phases: on the part of 
the Board, on the part of the missions, and in 
regard to special gifts. 

Miss E. H. Stanwood’s report of the home 
department shows twenty-three branches, in- 
cluding 1,041 senior auxiliaries, 565 junior 
auxiliaries and mission circles and 390 other 
contributing societies, with an estimated total 
membership of 50,000. One branch reports a 
gain of 745 members during the year, another 
an increase of 1,000. Since January the as- 
sistant secretary, Miss Kyle, has traveled 
7,500 miles and addressed 100 audiences, 
thus often reaching and interesting remote 
churches. Life and Light has a circulation of 
12,570 and the experiment of a circulating li- 
brary has proved a success. During the year 
six missionaries have come to this country, 
four have returned to their mission fields, 
while three have gone out for the first time 
and eight, at home on furlough, still remain 
in this country. Four have severed their con- 
nection with the Board. In view of the fact 
that the present financial year has been only 
nine and a half months long, it is not surpris- 
ing that the treasurer’s statement shows a de- 
crease in receipts of $19 720 as compared with 
those of the previous year of twelve months. 
The total receipts from Jan. 1 to Oct. 18 have 
been $107,147. 

By means of the concise, yet always inter- 
esting, survey of the foreign work, presented 
by Mrs. 8. B. Pratt, Mrs. E. E. Strong, Mrs. J. 
O. Means and Miss L. M. Fay, the audience 
were able to gain an intelligent and compre- 
hensive view of the whole field as from a high 
point of vantage, and had recalled to their 
minds the steps of progress made in this 
eventful year in the history of missions and 
of nations. The Board has under its care 121 
missionaries, ten assistant missionaries, thirty- 
three girls’ boarding schools, 266 day schools 
and 157 Biblewomen. In Chinaand Turkey the 
year has been one of unrest and anxiety, yet 
missionary work has not been seriously in- 
terrupted and our missionaries have been 
safely preserved in the midst of dangers. 
The stations in the Zulu Mission report a 
joyful year, in which many kraal girls have 
been converted. The schools in India are 
wonderfully successful in spite of deplorably 
crowded quarters, and a similar story of men- 
tal and spiritual growth comes from Microne- 
sia, Austria and Spain, where the girls’ schools 
are as beacons upon the hilltop. 

An afternoon was devoted to junior work, 
the best seats being given up to the young 
ladies and a special program prepared for 
their benefit. The young people are being 
led to take upon themselves more and more 
the support of certain features of the work, 
as is proved by Miss Kate G. Lamson’s satis- 
factory report of gifts amounting to $21,835. 
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Some of the new organizations have taken 
upon themselves the title of Daughters of the 
Covenant, and one of these young ladies, Miss 
Annie Strong, read a paper on The Covenant. 
Very impressive was the service that followed, 
as the girls who had taken this pledge to make 
offerings of time, money and prayer for the 
sake of ‘the daughters of sorrow in heathen 
lands,’ rose and repeated it in concert, bowed 
their heads reverently while Mrs. C. L Good- 
ell offered a tender prayer of consecration, and 
let their voices ring out earnestly in the cov- 
enant hymn, 

A somewhat novel feature of the program 
was the part borne by several women who, 
though not missionaries, have traveled and in 
some cases lived for many months in mission- 
ary lands and have had exceptional opportu- 
nities to visit the educational institutions of 
the Woman’s Board and to observe the results 
of its various activities. Miss Harriet M. 
Cutler, an attractive young lady who has 
spent three vears in Spain with Mrs. Gulick, 
gave an enthusiastic account of the Interna- 
tional Institute for Girls at San Sebastian; 
and Dr. Louise Russell Smith, fresh from Van, 
Turkey, where she has spent much time with 
her friend, Dr. Grace Kimball, earnestly em- 
phasized the value and need of medical work 
in that region, and gave such a graphic picture 
of Dr. Kimball’s efforts in the line of famine 
relief that her hearers were impressed anew 
with the executive ability, the courage, en- 
durance and self-abnegation displayed by 
many of our women missionaries. Miss Char- 
lotte T. Sibley, another young lady who has 
recently visited the Orient, charmed her audi- 
ence by the fascinating and picturesque man- 
ner in which she gave some of her impressions 
of missionary work in the East, touching upon 
the college at Constantinople and the schools 
in Smyrna, and closing with an earnest protest 
against the false economy practiced in send- 
ing out poorly paid missionaries. Another 
rare treat was Mrs. Ruth B. Baker’s picture, 
based on personal observation of the life in 
the boys’ and girls’ schools and the kinder- 
garten in Smyrna, which was one of the most 
enjoyable addresses of the program. 

The number of missionaries fresh from the 
field was this year rather smaller than usual. 
However, Ceylon was well represented by 
Miss S. R. Howland of the Oodooville Boara- 
ing School and by Mrs. S. W. Howland of Bat- 
ticotta, who told many incidents to show what 
Christianity is doing for the women of this 
far away isle; benighted Mexico found an ar- 
dent advocate in Mrs. Florence White James, 
and Mrs. C. W. Holbrook of the Zulu Mission 
gave a bright description of methods of work 
among the African kraals. Marked interest 
waa manifested in the earnest words of Miss 
H. J. Gilson, who will probably go to Gaza- 
land within a few months and hopes to open 


‘a girls’ boarding school there. 


A striking contrast to the other speakers 
was the picturesque figure of Miss Rebecca 
Krikorian of Aintab, Turkey, with her dark, 
earnest. face, peculiar garb and captivating 
foreign accent—an Armenian woman, whom 
we are proud to claim as a product of our 
Christian institutions, since she received her 
education in our schools at Aintab and Con- 
stantinople. After a course of training as a 
nurse in London, she returned to Aintab to 
engage in what she calls gospel temperance 
work, and founded the first temperance soci- 
ety in Turkey. As she told her simple story 
and referred, with a triumphant loek in her 
face, to the future conquest of evil in Arme- 
nia, the hearts of her hearers were thrilled 
with sympathy. 

We must not omit to note among the other 
addresses that of Dr. Judson Smith, who 
brought the greetings of the American Board, 
as well as Mrs. F. L. Holmes’s thoughtful and 
Biblical presentation of the benefits of propor- 
tionate and systematic giving, and the tender, 
pleading words of Mrs. S. B. Capron, showing 
the privilege and blessing of making a grate- 
ful return to the Lord. Nor would any report 
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be complete without mention of the spiritual 
feast spread at the morning prayer meetings, 
led by Mrs. W. H. Fenn and Mrs. Il. P. Beach. 
An opportunity for social pleasures also was 
found in the delightful reception given 
Wednesday evening in the parlors of the Old 
South Church by the officers of the Board. The 
meeting was finally adjourned, with the un- 
derstanding that next year the New Hamp- 
shire Branch should entertain the assembly, 
but the city or town is not yet decided upon. 
A.L B 
ee eee 


OTHER OHRISTIAN WORK. 


The Vermont Bible Society, at its annual meeting, 
Oct. 30, reported $5,000 as the year’s receipts. An 
address was given by Rev. C. D. Hills. Dr. E.N. 
Smith was elected president. 

Rev. C. E. Amaron, formerly of Springfield and 
more recently editor of L’ Aurore, Montrea!, has 
been called to the pastorate of the St. John’s I’res- 
byterian Church in that city. 

King’s Chapel, Boston, has at last a successor to 
Mr. Foote in Rev. Howard N. Brown, recently of 
Roxbury, who was installed under happy auspices 
last Sunday, Prof. F. G. Peabody preaching the 
sermon, 

Mr. J.S. Paine of Cambridge is giving a series of 
Sunday afternoon talks in Union Hall to the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Christian Band of that city. These exer- 
cises, in which the stereopticon is freely used. are 
well adapted to increase their knowledge of Bible 
lands and to make the life of our Lord more real 
to their thought. 

The German Lutherans have recently held a great 
meeting in Milwaukee in celebration of the 365t) an- 
niversary of the German Reformation. Thirty-four 
Lutheran churches sent large delegations to par- 
ticipate in their jubilee, the whole number in attend- 
ance amounting to 106,000, filling the Exposition 
Building to its utmost limits. This was also made 
the occasion of congratulations on the part of the 
speakers for tie semi-centennial of the city. 


The Training School for Christian Workers at 
Northfield is now in its sixth season. Its object is 
to render women skillful and effective workers in 
all forms of Christian service. Bible study is made 
the pre-eminent feature of the school, but instruc- 
tion is also given in such practical affairs as sew- 
ing, dressmaking, cooking and hygiene. The charge 
is but fifty dollars a term for each student. The 
question is often asked how this school differs from 
the Northfield Seminary and from the woman's 
department of the Bible Institute, Chicago. The 
seminary gives a strictly academic course, while 
the Chicago Institute gives more prominence to 
systematic Bible and music teaching and offers 
wider opportunities in the line of visitation and 
evangelistic work. Not infrequently, therefore, 
students go to the Bible Institute at the close of 
the Training Scbool. 


Our Methodists bave been holding two of the an- 
nual meetings of their great benevolent organiza- 
tions in Chicago. All the bishops of the church, 
save one who is now in China, were present. One 
anniversary was that of the Church Extension So- 
ciety, with headquarters in Philadelphia. It is com 
posed of thirty-two ministers and as many laymen. 
Dr. A. J. Kyrett is its secretary. Those who have 
followed its work the last few years marvel at its 
success. The other anniversary was that of the 
Freedman’s Aid and Southern E ucation Society, 
with beadquarters in Cincinnati. Almost equal 
success has attended its efforts. Neither of these 
meetings is a public meeting in the sense in which 
similar anniversaries in other churches are public. 
The sessionsare for business. The anniversary of 
the Missionary Society, which provides both for the 
home and foreign work, will be held in Denver, and 
will begin this week. The hope now is to secure a 
million and a quarter a year for missions, and as 
soon as that is realized to strike for a million and a 


half. 
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HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


In connection with renewals for 189%, our sul) 
scribers will not forget this fund, which enables us 
to equip 80 many worthy home missionaries with 
an almost indispensable adjunct of their work 
otherwise not obtainable. 


Hon. H.S. Washburn.............cce cece ceee eee BO OO 
E. M. Sessions, Hartford, Ct......-..---. eee eee. 2.00 
James M, W. Hall, Boston........6.. 6.0. cece ees 300 
R. B. Risk, Providence, R.1.......+.---.eeeeeee. 200 
Clara E. Hillyer, Hartford, Ct............000006. 200 
Mrs. U. 8. Campbell, Hartford, Ct... ........+- 200 
Mrs. H. G. Noyes, Oakland, Cal...,.......-...-. 2.00 
G. G. Swain, Marshalltown, Io............+..- 200 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 
18,10 a.m. Address by Prof. George D. Herron, D. D., 
on The Social Nature of Christianity. 

FORKIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman's Board ot Missions every Friday 
at LL A.M. In ac dance with the suggestion of the 
Ore s Committee of Christian Women, that Friday, 

Noy. 15, be observed asa d: of special pra,er for the 
cause of missions in Ching , Japan, Kores and Turkey, 
the Woman's Board prayer meeting this week will be 
devoted especially to this subject. All friends of mis 
sions are invited to unite their prayers in bebalf of 
these countries on the day mentioned. 

UNION BIBLE CLASS, conducted by Rev. W. E. 
ten, Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturday, 3 

MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, 
VA 















Nov. 19, 


SUFFOLK BRANCH W. B. M., Shawmut Church, Bos 
n, Nov 19,10A.M. Devotional meeting at 9.30. 
ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH OF THE W. B. M., 
Woburn, Noy. 14, at 10 A.M, 
STATE MEETINGS 


Connecticut, Waterbury, Second Ch., Nov. 19. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
SkYrTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev, Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to5, An- 
nual membe rship, 81.00; life meimbership, 820.00, Con- 
tributions svlicited, Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. | Somerset St., 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Cherles 
K. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible Hlouse; in Chicago, 1'3 La Salle St. 

WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2 Con- 
gregational House. Miss Eilen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie BK. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle St.; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. ©. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BULLDING SOCIETY, 

Church aud Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H.O. Pinneo Treasurer, 59 Bible House, 
New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational House, 
Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SociETy.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Cowmission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mission- 
ary colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, 
ten tree Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico, 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational 
Houee, Boston, 151 Washington St,, Chicago. Ill. Ad- 
dress, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Coutributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. 1)., Field Secretary: KE. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Me Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rey. A. IH. Quint, D.D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to attord a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 

Nendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
rp invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor 
mation see Minutes of National Council, i892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, pave 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, (t.; Treasurer, Kev. 8S. B Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States at its session held in C hicago in October, 
1886, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
ablished by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
vires correspondence with churches and minis- 
ters. | ( areful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 224A, Congre- 
gational House, Boston. Kev. Charles B. Rice, See. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827, Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen weleome. 
Daily prayer meeting, Il re M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings every evening except 
Saturds Ay. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is a Con- 
gregational society and appeals to all ponarngentanet 
ehurches for rg te Send donations of money to B.S 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22,0 tongregational 
House, Boston, Send clothing, comfort bags, reading, 
etc., to Capt. S 8S. Nickerson, chaplain, 287 Hanover St. 
Bequests should read: “I give and bequeath to the Bos- 
ton Seaman's Friend Society the sum of %—, to be ap- 
plied to the charitable uses and purposes of said soci- 
ety.’ Rev Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 
George Gould, Treasurer. 


Room 








PASSING COMMENT. 

The uew field of that pastor, who takes a 
leap from Texas to New England, surrounds 
him with quite a distinctly different respon- 
sibility from that which he faced resolutely in 
the South. Here the problem concerns 900 
earnest young students. There he had to 
face a certain local sentiment which evi- 
dently cared mere for prize fights than for 
preaching. 

It would not be wise for all preachers to re- 
new their strength by throwing away their 
sermon notes once and for all after a single 
effort without them. But we have learned of 
one result of such action, when the man was 
as astonished by his success as his congrega- 
tion were pleased in referring to their leader 
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of the twenty years previous as ‘‘our new 
pastor.”’ 

That acknowledgment by one of our na- 
tional societies of a large anonymous gift 
should be areminder to other generous per- 
sons that they may adopt the simple plan of 
withholding their names if their modesty is 
all that stands in the way of their contribu- 
tions. 

Even if the missionary society of an eastern 
State has sustained a weak church for nearly 
a generation without apparent growth, it has 
reason now to rejoice in the multiplication of 
the membership to six times its former total: 

Threescore years and ten in the active serv- 
ice of the church, and more than half that 
time as an officer, is an enviable record of a 
brother who has just passed away in Connec- 
ticut, which all church members may well 
emulate. 

The church mentioned last week which has 
been served by an ordained couple is dupli- 
cated this week in a note from Vermont. 

Can we not wish as notable progress for the 
newly ordained Maine pastor as for his kins- 
man and predecessor in the same pulpit? 

All Christian citizens who have heard from 
Baltimore are already thankful for the work 
of watchful pastors and others there. 


INSTITUTIONAL WORK IN THE VILLAGE. 

Has that new and broader method of church 
work which is saving lives in the city a field 
in the village? The needs of the village for 
means to save lives from narrowness and vice 
are great enough. There we find women 
whose monotonous round furnishes no outlet 
to their aspirations for a larger life, and men 
eager to get away from business cares to 
give their higher selves a chance. Young 
men find no club-room but the corner grocery 
or barber shop, the hotel office or billiard- 
room. Young women must choose between 
staying at home ard walking the streets. 
Children there are whose parents would 
gladly pay their tuition at a kindergarten for 
at least three months in a year, and enough 
more are in homes of poverty, disorder and 
untidiness to make apparent the need of the 
kitchen gargen to train Jittle girls in the ways 
of housekeeping. People in the country have 
the desires for improvement along all lines 
offered to their city cousins, and, unless the 
ehurch provides some opportunities, cheap 
and debasing amusements are likely to find 
place in the community and lower the moral 
tone of the youth. 

The difficulties in the way of the suggested 
innovation are the conservative country ele- 
ment, the lack of lay members of leisure to 
give time to the work, and the belief by the 
principal business men that it is useless 
or a repetition of Y. M. C. A. work. But 
there are encouragements as well. The vil- 
lage church usually has a proportion of 
means, intelligence, education and executive 
ability. Christianity has the spirit of sacri- 
fice, and in the village public sentiment more 
generally sustains than criticises the church 

The lack of entertainments ard social priv- 
ileges gives the church an excellent oppor- 
tunity to fill the gap with permanent results, 
since the village population is less variable 
than the city. We are in danger of forgetting 
that three-fourths of the people of the United 
States still live in the country and in vil- 
lages. So the churches need to remember 
that people are moving in as well as out, and 
the church is for new members as well as old. 

In many places good beginnings could be 
made at small expense. A church in Ohio 
has a room admirably suited for a parish hall 
and drawing-room which is now used only as 
a wood shed. Another has two pleasant 
rooms, eighteen feet square, used only for the 
Sunday school and for sociables once a fort- 
night. In other places some things have al- 
ready been done which may prepare the way 
for more strictly institutional work. 

The lecture course in villages where there 
isno Y. M. C. A. can be inaugurated. The 
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initiative in this is for the church for the sake 


ofthecommunity. A Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety in a village of 600 sustained a lecture 
course for three years, until it grew to self- 
support and was taken up by the citizens. It 
has completely driven out the cheap compa- 
nies which usually infest small places. An- 
other society in a village of 2,000 bas sustained 
the only lecture course the place has bad for 
fifteen years. A reading circle is also prac- 
ticable and a week day evening Bible class. 

The Sunday school library should be man- 
aged carefully, and much can be done to put 
good reading into the bomes by keeping stead- 
ily before the people our many good religious 
papers. 

Tbe church sociable with supper, so much 
mocked, criticised and misused—after all, the 
best supper that can be had for ten centz—is 
a valuable feature of church work and has 
done incalculable good. 

Wherever a man of good moral character 
and knowledge of military tactics can be 
found, thereis a chance fora drill for the boys. 

The stereopticon lantern is now within 
reach of village churches and illustrated ser- 
mons in many places have attracted large 
congregations. 

But there is no broader field for the village 
church than evangelizing the rural districts. 
If a small, faithful band of yoke-fellows will 
come to the pastor’s assistance, gospel serv- 
ices and Sunday schools can be carried on in 
outlying districts with excellent results. 


KE. O. M. 


THE OPPORTUNITY IN TEXAS. 
Comparatively few persons have any con- 
ception of the vastness of this southwestern 
empire. Its territorial area contains more 
land than that part of the United States ex- 
tending from Maine to Virginia on the south 
and to Illinois on the west, ard according to 
the latest census it could give to every man, 
woman and child in this country three acres 
of land and leave several good farms. It has 
a seacoast line of nearly 500 miles, on which 
there are some admirable harbors, through 
which new outlets are being found for the 
great western markets. The State possesses 
a diversity of soil and climate unsurpassed by 
any equal area in the country, and is thus 
adapted to a great diversity of agriculture, 
while as a health resort it furnishes anything 
from a coast residence, where flowers bloom 
all the year, to a rugged mountain altitude 
of 7,069 feet, where the mercury frequently 
touches zero. 

The general laws of Texas are equal to those 
of other States of the same age, and observa- 
tion shows that they can be enforced. The 
recent action of the State legislature, called 
in special session to legislate in regard to the 
proposed prize fight, speaks out that Texas 
is not to be the dumping ground for, nor does 
it give encouragement to, any such characters. 
Within thirty-six hours after organization, 
one of the mcst stringent laws found in any 
of the States against prize fights and glove 
contests was passed by a practically unani- 
mous vote. 

The State bas an excellent local option law, 
under the workings of which one-third of its 
vast territory is now under prohibitive legis- 
lation and hardly a week passes that some 
new county is not added to the list. That the 
State has advantages is evidenced by the 
steady inflow of immigration that is constantly 
pouring into her borders, a tide made up of 
the best class of citizens, who will wield an 
influence in molding its future destinies. A 
census at the present time would probably 
show a greater per cent. of increase since 1890 
than apy other State or Territory save Okla- 
homa, and would show that for the past three 
years Texas has received a yearly increase 
greater than the entire population of Okla- 
homa. 

To the churches of our order in the field 
this brings an anxious problem. Among this 
army of newcomers are many Congregational- 
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ists and others who, coming to this Southern 
field, would gladly join them, but they find 
our churches few and far between. In Waco, 
Fort Worth and many other parts of the State 
Macedonian calls are being made for organi- 
zation of churches, that with the present lack 
cannot be answered. 

One woman for nearly four years has been 
the mainstay of a Sunday school and church 
service in a lumber village of 500 population. 
The village is without a church building of 
any kind and services are held in the school- 
house. She writes of the improving charac- 
ter of the Christian Endeavor Society and of 
the evening congregations, numbering from 
seventy-five to one hundred, and inquires: 
‘“What shall we do? We must not gathera 
flock and then leave it shepherdless. Is a 
Christian Endeavor Society sufficient to shep- 
herd them? Would a Christian Endeavor 
church answer?’’ Still this field’s call for 
help cannot be answered, and this village 
must be left churchless. Is itany wonder that 
her letter closes with a plea for ‘a man with 
the love of God in his heart and a ministerial 
license in his pocket.’’ O that the churches 
might more fully comprehend the situation, 
and out of their substance give unto the Lord 
that which is his own, that the treasuries of 
our benevolent societies might be replenished 
and enabled to answer these calls. 

With this great State rapidly filling up, the 
Lerd has set before us an open door. Now is 
the golden opportunity. Delay means disas- 
ter to many fields. 

Shall we enter in and occupy, or shall we 
leave for other hands that which we ought 
to do? J. H.D. 


THE DETROIT CHURCHES. 

These are seven in number. Four are al- 
ready self-supporting and the others are likely 
soon to become so. The Fort Street, the 
Mount Hope and the German Churches at 
present need some aid, and they are doing 
excellent and much needed work. The Pol- 
ish mission holds its services in a room of the 
First Church, since it is not safe for it to meet 
in its own locality. To Brewster Church, the 
latest born of the family of seven, the First 
Church generously sent a colony of fifty fam- 
ilies, so that the former now has a membership 
of about 150. 

Woodward Avenue Church, in whose edifice 
the National Council once met and of which 
Dr. H. P. DeForest is pastor, is aggressive 
and prosperous, with a membership of 300 and 
more. Plymouth, in the heart of a residence 
district in which working men abound, is 
ministered to by that somewhat eccentric but 
gifted man, Rev. Morgan Wood, whose even- 
ing congregations are far the largest in the 
city, running up as high, if reports are accu- 
rate, as 3,000. The church has 650 names on 
its roll. The ‘Old First,’? which has cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary, and which has 
always stood for all that is true and good, con- 
tinues to be first still. Its communicants 
number over 700. Every pew inits beautiful 
house is taken and more sittings are in de- 
mand. Its parish house, erected for Sunday 
school and benevolent work as well as for 
social purpeses, is a model of convenience. 
Everything about the buildings which this 
congregation occupies is restful and promo- 
tive of piety. Nothing is gaudy nor in bad 
taste. Eventhe Byzantine architecture and 
the rich decorations seem to be appropriate. 
Both the people and the pastor are at one in 
their purposes and in the giving of aid where 
itis most needed. For great public gatherings, 
like the annual meetings of our benevolent 
societies, no church edifice could be better 
arranged. In his twelfth year of service, it is 
to be hoped that Dr. Davis will continue in 
his present charge a long time. 

FRANKLIN. 


During the Wisconsin convention at La Crosse, 
thirty of the C. E. girls took their lunch at noon 
with 120 girls employed ina clothing factory. The 
brief evangelistic services that followed undoubt- 
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edly had much to do with the attendance of 1,800 at 
the woman’s meeting of the convention, where A 
Woman’s Life was the topic, and three district sec- 
retaries spoke on the different divisions, As a Girl, 
As a Home Maker, and Among Men. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Hartford. 

At the monthly missionary meeting las) Wednes- 
day afternoon Dr. W. A. Duncan gave an interest- 
ing address on the missionary work of the Sunday 
School Society. At the meeting of the Mission 
Band last Thursday evening, W. B. Tuthill of the 
Middle Class read a paper on The Life of Robert 
Morrison, the pioneer of Protestant missions in 
China H. 8. Dunning and J. E. Merrill of the 
Senior Class represented the seminary at the six- 
teenth annual convention of the Inter-Seminary 
Missionary Alliance, which met at Lancaster, Pa., 
last week on Frivay. The former read a paper on 
Industrial Missions in Africa.——The first number 
of volume six of The Hartford Seminary Record 
has just been issued. It contains an able paper by 
Professor Jacobus, in which he answers in the 
affirmative the question: Do the Times Suggest 
Doctrinal Preaching? Mr. E.P Kelly of the Sen- 
ior Class contributes an essay on The Moral Influ- 
ence of Hymns About Heaven.——Mr. A. C. Ferrin 
of the Senior Class, who has for some time had 
charge of the work at Glenwood in Hartford, has 
resigned.——aAll exercises of the seminary were sus- 
pended last Monday to enable the students to at- 
tend some of the sessions of the ninth annual con- 
vention of Christian workers of the United States 
and Canada in New Haven.——The elective work of 
the Junior Class has just begun. In previous years, 
all the work of the Juniors has been prescribed 
until the winter term. 








Yale. 


A special class in Hebrew is pursuing the critical 
study of Job, under Professor Curtis, using Sieg- 
fried’s text.——On Wednesday evening of this week 
Professor Saunders delivered an illustrated lecture 
on The Religious Art and Literature of Old Baby- 
lonia in connection with his course in Biblical 
Literature ——On Wednesday of last week T. N. 
Baker, of the Senior Class, gave an address on The 
Minister’s Attitude Toward Ignorance.——Reviews 
of Stearns’s Evidences of Christian Experience and 
Mozley’s Ruling Ideas in Early Ages were recently 
given by members of the class in systematic the- 
ology.——Twelve of the students are preparing for 
foreign missionary service. 


Chicago. 


Since the opening of the term there have been 
four receptions in connection with the seminary 
and four more are in prospect. The first was a 
home gathering in honor of Professor and Mrs. 
Mackenzie. The others were a class reception to 
the Juniors, a social evening at the bome of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. F, W. Fisk for the Junior Class, and 
a reception by the Young Ladies’ Missionary So- 
ciety of the Union Park Church, in their parlors, to 
the Students’ Society of Missionary Inquiry. Many 
other members of the church were present. A cor- 
dial welcome was given the students by Dr. Noble. 
The exercises consisted of vocal and instrumental 
music and a fine address by Professor Mackenzie on 
The Dark and Bright Sides of the Missionary’s Ex- 
perience, 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

MrE.—Aroostook County Conference met in Fort 
Fairfield, Oct. 22, 25. The sermon was by Rev. H. 
H. Noyes. Topics were: Current Facts and Kin- 
dred Thoughts, The Midweek Prayer Meeting. Re- 
lation of the Church to the Social Problems of the 
Day, Duty of the Church to Destitute Outlying 
Districts. Resolutions of respect and appreciation 
of Dr. J. E. Adams, of greeting to Rev. D. P. 
Hatch, and of loyalty and confidence in the Maine 
Missionary Society were passed. Held in connec- 
tion also was the ordination of C. L. Parker. 

Kennebec Conference met in Winslow, Oct. 29, 30. 
The sermon was by Rev. G. H. Credeford. Topics 
were: Is the Church Abreast of the Times? Charac- 
teristics of True Prosperity, Our Young Men, The 
Sunday Evening Service, The Kingdom of God asa 
Motive to Christian Faith—Its Claim on the Church, 
Signs of Its Progress. There was an address on 
Voices of the Past. ‘. 

Oxford Conference met in Norway, Oct. 22, 23. 
The sermons were by Rev. Messrs. L. B. Wither and 
P.E. Miller. The topics were: What Does Congre- 
gationalism Stand For? What Doctrines and Meth- 
ods Should Be Most Emphasized in Church Work? 
Tests of Prosperity, Claims of the Sunday School, 
Importance of the Midweek Prayer Me@ting—The 
Duty of Church Members to It. 
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VT.—Addison County Conference held its meeting, 
Oct 29,in Ripton. The topics were: How Can the 
Churches Unite for Revival Work? and The Chris- 
tian Crucified with Christ. The sermon was by 
Rev. Benjamin Swift. 

R, I.—The autumnal meeting of the Rhode Island 
Conference was held in Howard, Nov. 6. A beauti- 
ful day made the visit to this suburban church a 
real delight. The morning was occupied with re- 
porting summer work and discussing what special 
efforts might be made in that season of separation 
and shrinkage. The topics were: What the Church 
of Christ Stands for in a Community, The Enlarge- 
ment and Enrichment of Church Life, The Relation 
of the Church to the Sunday School. Dr. F. A. Hor 
ton spoke on Egypt and Palestine. The conference 
closed with a service of dedication of the refitted 
and beautified meeting house built here close to the 
cluster of State institutions where Rhode Island’s 
social prodigals are provided for. 


Cr.—Hartford Central Conference held its semi 
annual meeting in the new chapel of the Newington 
Chureb. The sessions were largely attended and 
interesting. A resolution was passed to the effect 
that efforts be made to reaffiliate the church at 
Rocky Hill with the conference. 

Hartford Conference held itsannual meeting, Oct. 
30, in Hartford. The principal address was on An 
Important Initial. Reports were presented of the 
meetings of the National Council and of the State 
Endeavor convention. Missionary addresses occu- 
pied one session. 


Fairfield East Consociation held its 159th meeting 
in Monroe, Oct. 29. The reports were encouraging 
and the prospects are good. The topic was The 
Country Church. 


The Fairfield Southwest Conference held an in- 
teresting meeting in Wilton, Nov. 5. Rev. Levi 
Rodgers preached the sermon on The Gift of the 
Holy Ghost. The topics were: Revivals, What They 
Are, When They Are to Be Expected, How to Pro- 
mote Them, and Hindrances to Them, 


N. Y.—The Oneida, Chenango and Delaware Asso- 
ciation met, Oct. 29, 30, in Sherburne, 115 persons 
being entertained from out of town. A new and 
successful feature was an earnest prayer meeting, 
introduced after the reports from the churches. A 
feature of practical interest was a symposium, by 
lay workers, on Sunday School Work. Miss Hume 
made an impressive address upon her work in the 
South. 

8S. D.—The meeting of the Northern Association 
was held in Milbank, Nov.5-7. The new pastor, Rev. 
J.G Gaigh,and the church made the visit pleasant 
for a good representation of churches. The Sunday 
school and home missionary causes received special 
attention. The woman's hour was at its best. The 
topics were: Education, Our Polity, Its Merits, The 
Consecration of Money to Christian Work, The 
Abuses of the Lord’s Day and How to Correct Them, 
How Shall! We Improve the Social Life of the Church? 
The Importance of Personal Work, The Offense of 
the Cross, or Shall Pastor and Church Hold up the 
Bible Standard; and a free parliament on, Why Are 
There Not More Men in Our Churches? 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

D.C.—The fall meeting of the Washington Club 
was held Oct. 30. The topic was City Welfare. The 
introductory address by Dr. S. M. Newman ex- 
plained the organization and aims of the “ civic 
center’ of Washington in his usual clear manner 
An address by Hon. C. D. Wright upon Ethics Ap- 
plied to the Administration of Cities was of great 
interest. The music and recitations by Dr. H. H. 
Arnold rounded out a most enjoyable program. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston.—foslindale, the youngest church of its 
order in the city, celebrated its fifth anniversary 
Nov. 10, with a special morning sermon by the pas- 
tor, Rev. R. B. Grover, followed by a largely at- 
tended communion service. In the evening a bymn 
written for the occasion was sung and addresses 
were given by Key. Drs. Nebemiah Boynton and 
P. B. Davis. Since its organization the church 
has received 18% members into its fellowship and 
has displayed a commendable spirit of enterprise» 
and sacrifice. On Monday evening a pleasant re- 
ception was tendered the pastor and his wife, 

BROOKLINE.—The Sunday afternoon services just 
inaugurated at the Casino, Beaconsfield Terraces, 
are developing considerable local interest. List 
Sunday Dr. Nehemiah Boynton preached to a goou- 
sized congregation. Next Sunday Rev. A. A. Berle, 
D.D., will preach. and on subsequent Sundays Rev. 
E. M. Noyes ,Drs. Gordon, Barton, Little and others. 
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BrocktTox.— Fortler, The Evangelistic Associa- 
tion of New England held a conference here Oct. 
29-31. The opening address was by Rev. J. J. Lan- 
sing on The Culture of the Sjiritual Life. Among 
other speakers were Dr, N. T. Whitaker, Rev. C. R. 
Brown, Rev. W. H. Allbright and Rey. C, L. Jack- 
son, 

NortH ATTLEBORO.— Trinity Chapel, the new 
building of this young church, was dedicated last 
week Wednesday, theexercises being held afternoon 
andevening. The sermons were by Rev. E. L. House 
and Rev. W. W.Jubb, and the prayer was offered by 
Rey. L. B. Voorhees, Addresses were given by Rev. 
Messrs. Joshua Coit, John Whitehall, and J. H. 
McLaren. The original dedication hymn by the 
pastor, Rev. E.L. Warren, was appropriate and help- 
ful tothe meeting. The house cost over $6,000. 

ATTLEBORO FALL8.—The work is prospering and 
attendance at church and Sunday schoo! is on the 
increase. During vacation the vestry was thor- 
eughly repaired and the grounds beautifully Jaid 
out and inclosed. The pastor, Rev. J.H. McLaren, 
has a class of young people preparing for church 
membership. 

NEWBURYPORT.—North. Rev. C. P. Mills is giv- 
ing a series of very interesting and graphic, illus- 
trated lectures on Palestine on Sunday evenings 
to audiences numbering upwards o1 1,600. Mr. Mills 
wasamemberof 7he Congregationalist’s party tothe 
Orient last spring,and many of the pictures he uses 
were taken by him on the route. ——Fourteen churches 
of this vicinity held a mass meeting, Nov. 7, at the 
Belleville meeting bouge in the interests of home 
missions. Addresses were given on Our Work at 
Home, Where We Work, Six Weeks on the Frontier, 
and With the Home Missionary Superintendent. 

LOWELL.—Airk Street. Much disappointment is 
felt that Dr. D. O. Mears of Cleveland feels con- 
strained to decline the call to the vacant pastorate. 
It was saidto be the only unanimous call which 
the church had ever given, and many cir- 
cumstances in the city made his coming greatly 
desired.— Eliot. Rev. H. B. Greene, son of 
the pastor, anticipates spending the winter and 
spring in Palestine, He has visited the Holy Land 
several times and is a recognized authority on its 
flora, of which he has made caretul study.— 
French. Under Rev. T.G. A. Coteé’s care the church 
is doing good work. Since last July twenty-five 
new members bave been received. Nine were re- 
ceived at the November communion, four of them 
new converts from the Catholic Church. They were 
baptized by the pastor. The Sunday school is grow- 
ing and the weekly prayer meeting is improving in 

size and interest. 

NORTHFIELD.—A letter from Dr. C. T. Scofield of 
Dallas, Tex., was read to the congregation last 
Sunday, stating that after a request for a recon- 
sideration of his action regarding a call here, he 
had consented to serve for one year, beginning work 
the first of December. The congregation here con- 
sists of about 900 students and teachers from the 
schools, besiues the people of the town. 

SPRINGFIELD.—North, At a recent parish meet- 

ng a deed of trust was received from Mrs. P. P. 
Kellogg, transferring a corner lot to three trustees, 
one-half of the proceeds of its sale to be given for 
the erection of a parish house. The giftis tobe a 
memorial of the donor’s late husband. Active 
preparation for commencing the work is already 
en foot. 

Maine. 

BanGor.—Hammond Street has organized all 
the women’s work under the name of “united 
workers,” a central society with cc mmittees some- 
what on the plan of C. E. work, 

AuGusTA.— During the recent revival under the 
auspices of the Y. M.C. A., 125 persons expressed 
a desire to lead a Christian life.——A Maine Minis- 
ters’ Association was organized, Nov. 5, for fellow- 
ship and co-operation among various denomina- 
tions, and to consider from different standpoints 
the direction of Christian thought and activity. 
Rev. J. S. Williamson was chosen president. The 
program last week embraced papers by pastors of 
several denominations. 

FARMINGTON FALLS.—The church has been much 
prospered under the leacership of Rev. J.C. Young. 
The past two years ten persons bave been added to 
the membership. The meeting house has been re- 
paired. Prayer meetings are well attended and 
active. 

PATTEN.—Repairs have been made on the meeting 
house, the grounds have been graded this fall and 
the people hope to make improvements on the in- 
terior of the house this winter. 


TEMPLE.— The recent ordination of Rev. J. R. 
Wilson recalls the fact that it is nearly twenty years 
siuce such a service took place here. The candidate 
then was Dr. G. A. Gordon of Boston. 


The present 
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pastor is also a Scotchman and a graduate of Ban- 
gor Seminary. 

Unton.—Rev. H. J. Wells, after a pastorate of 
about five years, bas been invited to a broader 
field of labor. During bis work here fifty new 
members have been received. He now gees to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to supply the branch of the Tomp- 
kins Avenue Church and act as the superintendent 
of the Sunday school, one of the largest in the city. 
It was with real grief that the church heard his res- 
ignation on a recent Sunday, 

BOOTHBAY HARBOR.—The C. KE. Society has 
adopted a little Arab girl in the Protestant Orphan- 
age, Nazareth, Palestine, making itself responsible 
for her maintenance while she is in the institution. 


New Hampshire. 

NAsHvuA.—VPilgrim. At ameeting of the Women’s 
H. M.S. last month, it was voted to withdraw from 
the Massachusetts H.M.8., of which the former 
has been an auxiliary for the last eight years. It 
will now send all contributions through the society 
of its own State. Last Sunday the pastor distrib- 
uted a pastoral letter in connection with his no- 
tices, urging every family to take some religious 
newspaper to supplement and re-enforce his work. 


Concorp.—At the annual reunion of the churches 
of the city last week in the South meeting house a 
resolution was adopted favoring a thorough enforce- 
ment of the State prohibitory law. The churches 
are one in their desire to prevent further violation 
of the statutes. 


East Derry.—Rev. J. L. Evans is giving his 
young people a series of fortnightly lectures on 
The Enemies of Youth, with the design to enlighten 
and put them on their guard in the interests of a 
higher and nobler character. 


LITTLETON.—For the better promotion of the in- 
terests of the church, Rev. J, H. Hoffman the pas- 
tor, has begun the publication of The Inkhorn, a 
monthly, for the dissemination of such information 
as may be needed to acquaint his congregation with 
matters of essential importance in regard to the 
general work of the parish. 


Vermont. 


RUTLAND.—A home missionary tield day was held 
Oct. 31. Mr. Wiard and Mrs. Caswell were present, 
and $400 were given to place four names on the roll 
of honor. Seven persons were received to the 
church Noy. 3, five on confession. 


BRATTLEBORO.—Center. The chapel has been 
newly frescoed and new kitchen arrangements have 
been added, making attractive and commodious 
apartments. The opening was made notable by a 
unique entertainment. At the annual harvest fes- 
tival a valuable historical address was given by 
Deacon C. F. Thompson, who has been connected 
with Sunday school work for a half century. The 
church was trimmed with pine branches, wheat 
and seed corn. The pastor, Rev.C,O Day, has be- 
gun afternoon preaching services in the adjoining 
town of Guilford. 

CASTLETON.—All the organizations of the church 
report a prosperous year. The benevolences em- 
brace six societies and are increased over last year. 
The congregations have been larger also. The total 
membership is 113. 

DANBY.—A revival, the result largely of Mrs. 
Meyers’s efforts, has resulted in an addition of 
thirty-two persons to a membership which had 
fallen to six. Fifteen of the new members were 
men. Mr. Silas Griffiths, who has owned the meet- 
ing house and aided in repairing it, has deeded it 
in trust to the Vermont Missionary Society. The 
society has made annual grants to the church for 
twenty-six years without apparent returns until 
now. 

NEWFANE.—This church has the unique experi- 
ence of being served by two ordained ministers, 
husband and wife. The acting pastor, Rev. Smith 
Norton, was married last week to Rev. Mary E. 
Drake of Des Moines. Mrs. Drake was well known 
for ber missionary work in South Dakota, and Mr. 
Norton was a missionary in Dakota when it wasa 
territory. 

SouTH WARDsBORO.— An interesting event to this 
little church was the recent centennial anniversary 
of the ordination of Rev. James Tufts who was for 
forty-seven years its pastor. After forty-two years 
of successful service Mr, Tufts had a colleague, till 
his death in 1841. Like some other churches in 
Vermont, this one has been much weakened in late 
years by deaths and removals. 

The parsonage in Ferrisburg is being repaired 
and improved at an expense of $450.—New pulpit 
furniture has recently been purchased by the Shore- 
ham church. Anexcursion upon one of the steam- 
ers on Lake Champlain netted a handsome sum for 
the benefit of the church.——Teachers’ normal 
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classes have been started in Salisbury and Wey- 
bridge. 

WESTMINSTER WEST.—The meeting house has 
been lately undergoing extensive repairs. Eight 
memorial windows have been inserted, two of 
which are for former pastors, Rev. T. F. Porter and 
Dr. Alfred Stevens. Others are for deacons and 
revered members of th3church. Of the two smaller 
windows in the choir recess one is the gift of the 
Y. P. S.C. E. The entire expense of all the win- 
dows has been about $400. 


Rhode Island. 
PROVIDENCE.—Union. Mr. A. T. Clarke, a recent 
graduate of the theological department of Howard 
University, was ordained Nov. 8. The sessions 
were held in the chapel, Rev. Wallace Nutting, 
D. D., preaching the sermon. Mr. Clarke has ac- 
cepted a call to Olivet Church. 


WESTERLY.—A fellowship meeting, with all the 
Congregational churches within twenty miles of 
here, was held recently. There wasa good attend- 
ance, the subject being Family Reading. At his 
last two sermons the pastor, Rev. 8S. H. Woodrow, 
preached to a crowded house and at the farewell 
reception, Oct. 29, the parlors were overflowed. 


Connecticut. 

NEW HAVEN.—Last Sunday the pulpits of the 
various churches were supplied by delegates in at- 
tendance upon the Christian Workers’ Convention. 
— College Street. The church has sold its prop- 
erty to Yale University for $27,000. The building 
will be used for the musical department. A year 
ago the church purchased a large tract of land on 
Chapel Street, on which a chapel has been erected 
for temporary service. A new church eoifice will 
be erected. The sale of the old property leaves the 
society out of debt with $10,000 towards its new 
edifice. Dr. W. W. McLane is pastor.— Hedeemer. 
The collection last week Sunday for the American 
Board was $600. 

HARTFORD —Active stepsare being taken towards 
the union of Pearl Street and Park Churches. The 
matter was broached by the latter church at an in- 
formal meeting of the former not long ago, and 
resolutions were passed calling for special meet- 
ings of both churches last Saturday night. At 
these committees were appointed from the church 
and society of each to confer together, and formu- 
late some plan of union. Dr. W.D. Love is pastor 
at Pearl Street and the Park Church is without a 
pastor. 

GREENWICH,—First. The exercises at Sound 
Beach, in celebration of the 225th anniversary, were 
interesting, particularly from an historical point 
of view. Prominent speakers from this and other 
States assisted and many former pastors took part. 
The historical address was delivered by Rev. F. 8. 
Child. Tuesday the exercises closed with the lay- 
ing of the corner stone of a new edifice, to be con- 
structed entirely of native granite and to cost about 
$18,000. The principal address at the closing session 
was given by President Dwight of Yale Among 
the distinguished guests was Governor Coffin. 

WATERBURY.—The death of Mrs. F.M. Bridgeman 
occurred Jast week. She was eighty-eight years 
old and the oldest member of the First Church. 
Her husband served in the War of 1812 and claimed 
to be the inventor of the screw propeller now in 
general use on steam vessels. 

NIANTIC.—Deacon George Griswold died in his 
pew a week ago Sunday at the age of eighty-eight 
years. He had been a member of the church for 
seventy years, a deacon of it for thirty-seven and 
its clerk for thirty. 

CLINTON.—Rev. F. A. Emerson is preaching a 
series of sermons which are particularly well 
adapted to young people just entering upon active 
service. 

BROOKLYN.—Six young women were received to 
membership on confession last week. Recently a 
vigorous and prosperous Y. P. 8. C. E. has been or- 
ganized. During the summer $1,850 were raised 
for a parsonage. Rev. J. W. Kingsbury has been 
supplying the pulpit since May 1. 

WInpsorR Locks.—Neighborhood prayer meetings 
have been decided upon for aggressive work in the 
suburbs under the direction of the pastor, Rev. 
Richard Wright. Groups of volunteers will be sent 
in different directions at different times. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 
OGDENSBURG.—First. Rev. C. W. Wilson is push- 
ing his work progressively in the several depart- 
ments, and new families have been welcomed to 
the congregation. Over $200 have been expended 
in repairs. The women’s missionary society is do- 
ing good work in providing for one of the pastors 
and his family on the frontier. A delightful spirit 
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of union exists between the different churches of 
this city. The local union of C. E Societies re- 
cently observed a week of special prayer services 
to prepare for the coming winter. 

SINCLAIRVILLE. — The last communion Sunday 
was a memerable day inthischurch. Twenty-eight 
new members were welcomed on confession. This 
accession was largely due to the recent evangelistic 
services conducted on the union plan by Mr. and 
Mrs. F. T. Pierson. Never, it is thought, in the 
town’s history bas the community been so moved 
by religious services. This church had suffered in 
the past by a severe depression, and for three years 
previous to the present pastorate sustained no reg- 
ular services. During theee later two years and a 
half fifty-two persons have been added to the 
churcb, of whom forty-six were upon confession. 
A Sunday school has been organized and an out- 
station in a needy community has also been estab- 
lished. Rev. B. N. Wyman is pastor. 

CANDOR.—The results of the art loan exhibit here 
was a greater success, both socially and financially, 
than was expected. About $125 were the net pro- 
ceeds, 


THE SOUTH. 
District of Columbia. 


W ASHINGTON.—Fifth. Rey.C. H. Coon, a former 
assistant of Rev. B Fay Mills, is assisting the pas- 
tor, Rev. Adam Reochb, in a series of revival meet- 
ings. The work is practical and suggestive and 
the music is an interesting feature of the largely 
attended meetings.—M§t. Pleasant. Rev. M. R. 
Fishburn is doing a good work here. During his 
one year as pastor there have been fifty-nine addi- 
tions to the church, thirty-four upon confession. 
The Sunday school has almost doubled its enroll- 
ment. Under the energetic leadership of Mrs. 
Fishburn the Junior Endeavor Society has devel- 
oped into the largest of the sixty societies in the 
city. This church contributes to six of the benev- 
olent societies, and for these and the home work 
over $6,000 have been raised the past year. 

Maryland. 

BALTIMORE.—The election held last week has 
called forth strong sermons, urging the people to 
put down political corruption. Many ministers 
have taken part in the canvass. Six or eight acte1 
as watchers at the polls to prevent fraudulent vot- 
ing. Their work has been a factor in the victory of 
good citizenship bere, for which all citizens are 
grateful. Baltimore is glad to experience also the 
revival of municipal righteousness in company 
with other cities. 

Kentucky. 

NEWPORT.—Rev. G. A. Viets has begun work and 
tinds an encouraging field. A large Sunday school 
room to accommodate the largest school in the 
conterence is nearing completion. A newly pur- 
chased and renovated parsonage adjoins the meet- 
ing house. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND.—Plymouth has organized a chorus 
which will fill its recently enlarged chorus gallery. 
The Winter Night College opeos with enthusiastic 
and encouraging attendance.——/ilgrim Institute 
has now over 500 members. Classes in French, as- 
tronomy and fine arts have organized for the com- 
ing winter. A popular course of four entertain- 
ments opened before an audience that nearly filled 
the auditorium. The Sunday evening congregations 
frequently number nearly 1,000. The pastor, Rev. 
C.S. Mills, has begun a course of six addresses on The 
{deal Home. A course of twelve lectures will be 
given by Prof. H. C. Kivg of Oberlin on Bible Study. 
The kindergarten, recently opened, has five teachers 
and an enrollment of sixty-three children, with an 
average attendance of forty-nine.—— Olivet dedi- 
cated its new house of worsbip, Nov.3. President 
Tnwing presided and Dr, H. M. Ladd preached the 
sermon, Over $1,200 were pledged toward the debt 
on the building. The church seats about 300 and is 
attractively designed. Rev. W.S. Taylor bas proved 
himself an efficient leader of this young but grow- 
ing organization. Five new members were received 
that day. Exercises continued every evening of 
the week, divided among various societies of the 
eburch. 

CIncINNATI.— Vine Street. Various institutional 
features are fully in force, resalting in increased 
attendance. The stereopticon sermon always packs 
the house. The year just closing has seen fifty- 
seven additions to the church, mostly on confession. 
A threatened deficit of $750 for the present fiscal 
year was met by subscriptions last week. The pas- 
tor, Rev. Norman Plass, is much improved in health 
since his sickness of last summer.——Columbia 
The work is prosperous under the new pastor, 
Rev. A. A. Andridge. An increased attendance at 
prayer meeting is noted.—Storrs. A course of 
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ten lectures on Monday evenings is well attended. 
A ticket admitting all the family to all the lectures, 
for one dollar, places the opportunity within the 
reach of every one.——Rey. E. E. Scovill finds it 
necessary, on account of the depleted treasury of 
the H. M.S., to retire from the work in this city, 
and Price Hill and Union Churches will be left 
without pastoral eare. It is intended for the pres- 
ent to make use of laymen to conduct the services. 
In the face of great discouragement Mr. Scovill has 
done an earnest and self-sacrificing work upon 
these fields. 

PorTsMOUTH.—This city of 16,000 inhabitants, at 
the foot of the beautiful Scioto Valley, has been 
without a Congregational church. But now an 
opening has come and on Oct. 31, with the aid of 
Rev. E. E. Scovill, a church of forty-one members 
came into existence. The outlook is reported as 
especially favorable, as a number of earnest and 
efficient workers are among the members. Large 
congregations attend all the services. i 

HAMILTON.—The corner stone of the new edifice 
was laid Nov.7. It is intended to push rapidly to 
completion a structure suited to the present needs. 
Rev. G. Z. Meckling is pastor. 

TWINSBURG.—A roll-call was beld Oct. 12 and the 
gathering was large. One pleasant feature of the 
occasion was the reception by the church of a tower 
clock, presented by Mrs. Melissa Riley as a memo- 
rial to her late husband. The church is saddened 
by the death of Mr. H. W. Cannon, who was many 
years a liberal supporter of the work. He was a 
wise adviser and a trusted friend. 

MALLET CREEK.—Rey. A. T. Reed went from 
Cyril Chapel, Cleveland, to this place, where two 
weeks of special services resulted ina large number 
of hopeful conversions. Among the converts were 
some far advanced in years. Mr. Reed’s work is 
blessed in reaching eld and young. 


Michigan. 


DetTroit.—Plymouth. A six days’ couference of 
Christian workers and social reformers has been 
held by this church, and from the discussions ben- 
efit has been derived. The sermons by Professors G. 
D. Herron and Graham Taylor and the address of 
Bishop Samuel Fallows elicited deepest attention 
on these subjects, respectively : The Sociality of Re- 
ligion, The Book of Life in the Life of Today, and 
Practical Temperance Reform. Mr. H. D. Lloyd 
spoke several times, Archdeacon C.J. Wood gave 
lectures, Dr. J. H. Kellogg also lectured and Dr. 


"H.W. Bennett, Rev. Arthur Edwards and Rev. A. 


C. Courtrice added their influence to make the meet- 
ings a success. ; 

PeRRY.—In the financial stress of the H. M. §S. 
this church has of necessity been added to the list 
of self supporting churches. It is in the midst of 
a thriving, prosperous community. A handsome 
parsonage was purchased last year. 

Cook's MILLS.—This station affords an opening 
for mission work and will be aided for a season by 
Rev. J. F.Crane. With more than a score of fami- 
lies in the hamlet there are no religious privileges. 

SanpD LAKE.—This church has a determination to 
live. At one time reduced to one female member, it 
has refused to die and now, after a lapse of services 
for some years, will be supplied by Rev. W. R. 
Yonker. 

WEST BRANCH.—A gracious outpouring is reported 
with many conversions. The pastor, Mr. H.P. Gray, 
is from Moody Institute, Chicago. He is assisted in 
special services by Morton Smith, the Scotch evan- 
gelist. A convention for the deepening of the spir- 
itual life igs called to meet here Nov. 5, 6. There 
have been over 150 professed conversiuns. 

The treasurer of the Michigan Home Missionary 
Society gratefully acknowledges the receipt of an 
anonymous gift of $400. 


Wisconsin. 


MILWAUKEE.—Hanover Street. The installation 
of Rev. 8. 8. Mathews was one of notable interest 
and enthusiasm. The sermon, by Dr. F. W. Gun- 
saulus, was an exceptionally strong utterance and 
set the standard for a brilliant and hearty succes- 
sion of parts, taken by Rev. Drs, M. E. Eversz, E. D. 
Eaton, Judson Titsworth and Rev. fheodore Clif- 
ton. The new pastor entered this field July 1, and 
the fall work is full of good cheer and hope.— 
Grand Avenue. During the illness of Dr. Ide his 
pulpit has been filled acceptably by Rev. H. T. Sell 
of Chicago. According to the last reports Dr. Ide, 
who was stricken down at Syracuse while attend- 
ing the council and has not yet been able to leave 
his room, is slowly but surely recovering. 

LAKE GENEVA.—The pastor’s wife, Mrs. Cady, 
has interested every young woman in the church— 
twenty-eight in all—to share in making a rag carpet 
for a home missionary. Each who has prayed for 
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the missionary is to write a passage of Scripture te 
be inserted. 
THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

LAMAR.—This church, Rev. C. A. Greenlees, pas- 
tor, has been greatly blessed by the help of Evan- 
gelist Layfield. The series of special meetings has 
reached the entire community and is to be contin- 
ued as a union effort. All the other churches co- 
operate. 

Under Dr. Roy’s skillful management the stere- 
opticon has been made an efticient aid in p'eading 
the cause of the A. M.A. He has now just com- 
pleted a six weeks’ campaign in this State, during 
which he has given forty-four lantern lectures, six 
Sunday sermons and several other talks. The eam- 
paign has been a complete success. 

lowa. 

VALLEY JUNCTION.—A church was organized and 
recognized, Nov. 5,in this suburb of Des Moines. 
The church starts with thirteen members and pros- 
pects of a number more. Among them are Baptists 
and Presbyterians. 

BELLE PLAINE.—Rev. A. H. Sedgwick eom- 
menced his labors here Nov. 3, with a promising 
outlook. The church is fast becoming one of the 
strongholds of the State. 

CHARLES CiTy.—The thirty-seventh anniversary 
of the church was commemorated Oct, 27, and the 
observance was continued on a week day. The 
pastor, Rev. C. CU. Otis, is now holding a series ef 
special meetings. 

RED OAK.—South Side. Special meetings, held 
tor several days under the direction of Rev. and 
Mrs R. W. Harris, resulted in some wonderful ¢en- 
versions, and as a result eleven members have been 
taken into the church on confession. 

RUNNELLS —At the last communion twelve mem- 
bers were received on confession besides the new 
pastor, Rev. J. A. High, and his wife, by letter. 
This accession was the result of special meetings, 
in which the pastor was assisted by Evangelist 
J.C, Redding. 

Ata recent birthday social in Rodney the chureh 
raised $60 for the debt on the building. Rev. T. 
J. Woodcock of Lakeview bas opened a new preaeh- 
ing station and a Sunday school in the neighbor- 
hood. 





Minnesota. 

St. PauL.—Olivet. All lines of church work are 
being developed and a large number of additions 
within the past two months has put new life inte 
the church. Arrangements are made for an evans 
gelist. An interesting work is cared for by this 
eburch at Tatum Chapel, teachers all being fur- 
nished by this church. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—New Brighton With the coming 
of Rev. T. H. Lewis the church is taking a long 
step in advance, raising more money for the pas- 
tor’s salary than heretofore, and is planning tor 
a vigorous campaign. Mr. Lewis will also preach 
at Mayflower Chapel, where there is a preliminary 
organization of a church and where a large number 
of young people worship.—Lowry Hill. A series 
of fellowship meetings bas been planned in the 
city, the first being with this church on Noy. & 
The topics were: How to Enlarge the Results of 
Our Religious Services and The Enduement of the 
Spirit. The meeting was interesting and well at- 
tended. 

SAUK RApips.—This church has been pastorless 
for a year. After a visit from Supt. J. H. Morley, 
the church voted to reorganize the Sunday scheol 
and take steps at once to secure a pastor. Much 
interest is manifested, the people by the long de- 
lay learning to appreciate the church services. 

NEW YorK MILLS.—A union Sunday schoo! bas 
been maintained here for fifteen years. A former 
Methodist organization has become extinct, and 
the place being entirely unsupplied with preaching 
a church of six members was organized Nov. 5, 
Rey. J. H. Morley preaching the sermon. Other 
members will unite soon. Mr. E. W. Gilles minis- 
ters here as also in Bluffton and another outstation, 
all of which are unsupplied with gospel privileges. 

VERNDALE.—A fellowabip meeting of much in- 
terest was held Nov. 5, with addresses upon The 
Relation of the Church to the Community, How te 
Reach Men, I Will Send You Another Comforter, 
How May Better Results Be Obtained from Chris- 
tian Effort, and Importance of Bible Stuoy. The 
little church was greatly encouraged and arrange- 
ments are being made to hold evangelistic services 
later. 4» 

STAPLES.—The church building has been reno- 
vated and something paid on the debt. An inter- 
esting occasion was the installation of the pastor, 
Mr. D. W. Cram, Nov.6. There was a large attend- 
ance of delegate and friends from neighboring 
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ehurches. 
tute, Chicago, and 
werk in putting new life into a discouraged church, 


Mr. Cram comes from the Moody Insti- 
bas already done an excellent 


Kansas. 

ToreKaA.—VFirst. Dr. Linus Blakesley celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his pastorate Oct. 
%. The membership bas grown from 150 to 600, 
besides sending off the Central Church, which has 
amembership of 300. About 600 parishioners gath- 
ered to offer their congratulations and to give the 
pastor and his wife tokens of esteem. 
This bas been a rare pastorate as regards its length, 


valuable 


success and union, 
Nebraska. 

DopGE.—Rey. Arthur Farnworth, in returning 
from Chicago accompanied by bis bride, found the 
parsonage ready for their reception. A large com- 
pany of friends from both his churches brought 
many acceptable offerings with a supply of provi- 
sion to last many months. The business part of 
this town, which was entirely destroyed by fire 
some weeks ago, is rapidly rebuilding, several fiae 
brick business houses taking the place of the frame 
structures burned. 

Lei1gH.—This church, Rev. J. G. Lange, pastor, is 
repairing its house of worship inside and putting 
the parsonage in shape for the winter. A continu- 
eus religious interest in the congregation has been 
manifest of late. Several persons have already de- 
cided to begin a new life, and five united with the 
church on confession, Oct. 27. Home missionary 
rally day was held Nov. 3, and the church in all 
departments responded heartily to the appeal of 
Superintendent Bross. The contribution reac hed 
nearly $30; almost double what it has been before. 

SCRIBNER.—Since the evangelistic meetings of 
Mr. Billings, the pastor, Rev. N. B. Harrison, has 
been busy with the young converts preparing them 
forchurcb membership. The last communion was 
a time of rejoicing, thirty-two persous uniting with 
the church, all on confession. This addition nearly 
doubles the membership, and there are still others 
to be received later. 

INDIANOLA.—Rey. A. 8. Houston finds his work 
increasing in interest and efficiency, and eight mem- 
bers were received Nov. 3 

ARBORVILLE.—The results of the meeting held by 
Evangelist Merrill were seen more in strengthen- 
ing the church membership than in a large number 
of conversions, but six persons have united with 
the church, five of these being baptized, two by 
immersion. 

HOLDREGE.—Key. V. F. Clark has received nine 
members as the first fruits of evangelistic services, 
in which Rev. C. W. Merrill assisted. Others are 
ready to join later. 

South Dakota. 

Miss E. K. Henry recently held a few special 

meetings in Frankfort, leading some persons to 
Christ and greatly encouraging all the workers. — 
The Hudson church is holding special meetings 
under the leadership of Rev. D. R. Tomlin.——Union 
meetings in Pierre, conducted by Evangelists fhom- 
son and Gamble, are stirring the churches and 
reaching sinners throughout the city. ——The church 
in Highmore is developing its Sunday school work 
through the organization of a large home depart- 
ment, thus reaching the wide fields around it. 
Wyoming. 
First, The dedicatory services 
were held Nov. 3. The sermon was preached by 
Rey. A. A. Brown and the prayer offered by Rev. 
W.S. Hawkes. A unique exercise was conducted 
in which the congregation had a part. 


RocK SPRINGS.— 





PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

San JOse.—Last year thirty-seven persons were 
received to membership, making the total 262. 
There isa C. KE. anda Junior Society. The receipts 
for the year were $3,741. Over $200 were given to 
foreign missions, $343 to home missions and $208 to 
the C. C. B. S. Rev. H. M. Tenney is the pastor. 
This is one of California’s most promising churches. 

Byron.—Rev. William Butlerand wife are greatly 
encouraged with marked improvements on every 
side. Recently the attendance at the midweek 
meeting has been nearly doubled. 

EttaA.—Owing to his wife’s ill health, Rev. H. E. 
Banham, for two years pastor, is about to remove. 
During this time there have been additions to the 
church, and a new edifice has been built in Beck- 
with. 

MILL VALLEY.—Preparations are in progress for 
: new edifice and a lot has been donated by the 
and and Water Company. With the co-operation 
of the City Church Extension Society, Rev. John 


ea is hopeful of a plant worthy the bright outlook. 
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A provision in the deed of every lot sold demands 
that no intoxicants be eold for twenty-five years. 
It is suggested that this place become a Congrega- 
tional resort, 

Oregon. 

SALEM.—VFirst. Dr. W. 
second year with this church, 
mously called to the permanent pastorate, 
partments are in an encouraging condition. 


C. Kantner bas begun bis 
He has been unani- 
All de- 


Washington. 

Dayroen.—Rev. F. B. Doane’s first year’s work 
has proved bim a worthy successor of Rev. 8. B. L. 
Penrose. During the year thirteen persons united 
with the ecburch The Sunday schoo) is in a pros- 
perous condition and the church building has been 
improved by new colored glass windows. 


TACOMA.—Swedish has sent five dollars from the 
young people for the C H M.S. debt, Even this 
small gift means more than many realize. 


CATHLAMET.—A council was held here, Oct. 30, 
to organize a church. The town 1s on the Colum- 
bia River, with a population of 200, the people being 
engaged in farming, lumbering and fishing. The 
place has been settled for more than forty years 
and the people are intelligent and prosperous, 
but there has never been achurch organization in 
the vicinity. The woman who superintends the 
Sunday school has lived in or near the town for 
many years, and has never until pow had an oppor- 
tunity to unite with any church. Sheand her mother 
were baptized and united with this pew church. 


The Pilgrim Churcb, Spokane, has begun the erec- 
tion of a new meeting house. Kev. Jonathan Ed- 
wards is pastor. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BELANGER, Jos. A., Rockport, 0., accepts call to 
Brookline, N. H., to begin work at once. 

BURT, C. W. (Free Bapt.), Cadmus, Mich., to Lake- 
view. Accept 

CHEADLE, Ste phen H., formerly of N. Yakima, Wn., 
toS nJuap, Cai. Ac cece pts. 

CL aay + T., Howard Univ., to Olivet Ch., Prov- 
idence ° Accept ° 

CROKE het As , Kingsley, To., accepts call to Golden. 

EVANS Jno. E., Crystal Luke, Ill..to Henry. Accepts. 

FLOUK, Jacob, Sutton, Neb., to Hillside Cb., Omaha, 

FORBEs, Harry L., Union Ch., St. Luuis, Mo., to Car- 
ris gion, N.D. Accepts. 

GLEASON, Chas. H ,tormerly of Somers, Ct., to Cole- 
brook, N. H. Accepts. 

GRtGORY, Herb., kmery, 8. D., to Washington. Ac- 
cepts. 

HEALEY, Su'livan ~ Hastings, Neb., to Pacific Ch., 
Chicago, Ii. Accep 

MEARS, Davy. O., Enelid Avy. Ch. (Pres.), Cleveland, O., 
declines ca!l to ‘Kirk st. (bh, Lowell, Wass. 

yo “a frank H.,to Kirwin and Kensington, Kan. 
Acce 

RUIL IDG “4 
Paul, Min 

SCOFIELD, ‘Cyres I., Dallas, Tex., reconsiders and ac- 
cepts call to Northfield, Mass., bes inning Dee. 1. 

SMALL, Andrew J, Machissport, Me. to Wood River 
Junction, KR. I. Accepts, +d has begun work. 

SMITH, G. L., 
cago, Ill, Accepts 


. N., accepts call to Hazel Park, St. 


WEBBER, kdwin Ez. Custer, 8. D., to Centerville. Ac- 
cepts, to begin at once, 
Ordinations and Installations. 
CHASE, A. L., o. Centerville, Pa., Oct. 29. Sermon, 


Rev. RK. R. 
oes: J. 4 
land, C, A. Jo’ 


Davies; other parts, Rev Mesers. T. D: 
Courter, 8. A. Smith, Samuel Row- 


CLARKE, A. Te 0. “Olivet Ch » Providence, R. I., Nov. 8. 
Sermon, Dr. Wallace Nutting; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. G. Vose, D. D., 8. H. Woodrow, H. E. 
Johnson, Mahlou Van Horn. 

CRAM, D. W., 7. Staples, Minn., Nov. 6, oy 

PARKER, Chas. L., o. Fort Fairfield, Me., Oct. 23. 
Sermon, Rev G. B. Hescock; otter parts, Re v Messrs. 
Chas. gp omg H. L. WeCann, Chas. Harbutt. 

TURNER, Jon. E., 0. Gaylord, ‘Mich., Nov.6. Serm 
Rev W. H. Warren; other parts, Rey. Messrs. F. °C 
Wood, J. M. Warren, Matthew Koowles, G. E. Rose. 


Resignations. 
DICKSON, Jno. W., Montville Vester, Ct. 
FAKNHAM, H. Everett. Lovell , Me. 
HIt KS, Henry R., Earlville, ni 
MORKHOUSE, Fara 8. Hopkins Sta. 
Mich , withdraws resignation. 
RORKBLNS, Benson C., Chase, Mich. 
SCOVILL, Edgar E.,’as superintendent of the City 
Missionary Society, Cincinnati, O. 
SIMPSON, Sam., Garner, Io. 
WELLS, Herman J.. Union, Me., sen anetet ca call to supply 
Tompkins Ave. Branch, Brooklyn, N Takes effect 
ov. 30. 


and Hilliards, 





Churches Organized. 
CATHLA MET, Wn., Oct. 30. 
HAY FORK, Cal., Oct. 31. Sixteen members. 
KELSO, N. D., Oct 30. 
NEW YORK MILLS, Minn., Nov.5. Six members. 
PORTSMOUTH, O.. Oct, 31. Forty-one members. 
VALLEY a TION, lo., org. and rec. Noy. 5. Thir- 
teev members 
WOOD RIVER JU NCTION, R. L, 
Kleven members. 


Miscellaneous. 


BROWN, Israel, Traer, Io., who gave up his work on 
acconnt of illness, is rapidly regaining bis strength 
in Nebraska. 

CLIFTON, Theo., and wife, Trinity Ch., Chicago, Il, 
were given a hearty welcome to t) eir new field at a 
large, enthusiastic reception last month, the leaders 
of various organizations in the city giving addresses. 

DE LONG, Dav. D., will supply the Aubert Pl. Ch., 
St. Louis, Mo., f ra month. 

DUNLAP, Geo H., is see ured for another year as pas- 
torin FE. Conee rd, N D 

MATHEWS, Robi. J., 
a severe illness, 

PIKF, Clarence, and wife, gave a reception at their 
residence in Manstie d Center, Ct, to their parishion- 
ers recently. A delightful social evening and colla- 
tion wre rel 

pa Stanley, Wapping, Ct.. with bis wife, were 

given . fa reception on their return from their 
wedding trip. 


org. and rec. Nov. 5. 


‘Lebanon, Mo., is recovering from 


to remain in Porter Memorial Ch., Chi-° 
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ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Pomona, Pilgrim, 1 12 ne » 
Santa Borbara, s.. % en, 5 4 
CONNECTICUT. Manchester, First, ee 
Bristol, 5 4 Salem, os 
Brooklyn 6 «6 Warner, $4 
Cheshire - 4 , 
Danbury, Second, , 3 iran i ah a 
Goshen 2 4 Buffalo, First, 2.9 
Greenfield Hill, 4 5 Niagara Falls, Il 16 
Menstield, 2 5 Saugerties, 5 
New Mi'ford, 7 Sinc.airville, 28 28 
New Preston, - 4 
8S. Glastonbi ry, - oe OHIO. 
IOWA. Cincinnati Vine St., 1 16 
cee Rapids, Beth-— Walnut Hills, Lem 
3 a + sea Archwood 
Mitchellville, — 3 oe 
Ottumwa, - 6 Rethichem, 465 
Prairie City, » E. Madisou Ave., 1 6 
Rea Oak, ll 11 Hough Ave., 2 8 
Runnells, 12 14 reving ae : 3 
: 4akewooc 5 
oe ain Mt. Zion, ’ 3 9 
Auburn, High St., 8 8 Olivet, a, | 
Boothbay Harbor, 3 6 Pilgrim, 4°15 
Isla_d Falis, § § 
MASSACHUSETTS. VaRENORT. 
Fall River, Broadway,9 9 Bellows Falls, 4 1 
Fravk!in, First, 3 6 Bennington, Second, — 8 
Lowell, First, 4 10 Brooktield,Second, 2 #8 
Maiden, First, 7 16 Castleton, 3 3 
Spencer, First, -~ $3 Danby, 30 32 
Ware, East, a 3 oes 2s 
. Johvson, 9 I 
MISSOURI. : Milton, — 5 
eaeans tty, Sarde, 4’ 9 Pittsford, 1 4 
St. Louis, eutral, 1 4 Rutland, 7 
Compton Hill, 5 8 St Johnsbury. North, ? 4 
ope, — # Saxton’s River, 3 5 
Hyde’ eae, 3 4 Stowe. 13 15 
Pi — 7 Tunbridge, a 
Webster. Groves, 3.4 
NEBRASKA. OTHER OHURCHES. 
Arborville, 6 6 Little Falls, Minn., 24 
Holdreoge, 9 9 River Point, K. 1, > oe 
Indianola, 1 8 Sterling and De Sote, 
Leigh, 6 5 s.. 3 
Lincoln, First, 3 22 Churches with less 
Scribner, 32 32 than three, ll 
Total: Conf., 345; Tot., 624. 


Conf., 15,135; Tot., 25,187. 


ene 


TEMPERANCE. 


— The Illinois State Liquor Dealers and 
Protective Association at its recent meeting 
discussed the attitude of its members toward 
railroads which demand temperance from 
their employés. They find that the boycott 
of such railroads is diffioult to enforce. 


Total since Jan. 1. 


—-A Kentucky negro, recently undergo- 
ing examination of his attainments and quali- 
fications for the position of teacher, was 
asked, ‘‘ What is delirium tremens and what 
causes it?’’ He replied, ‘‘ Delirium tremens 
are a kind of fever and caused by filth in the 
system.” 

— Public sentiment is divided in regard 
to the influence of the ‘‘ mulct”’ law in Iowa. 
Some think it has reduced the evils of the 
liquor traftic in a few localities, but Christian 
people quite generally think that it is a com- 
promise with the liquor power. Under li- 
cense nothing but beer and wine could be 
sold. Now where the ‘‘ mulct”’ law prevails 
the dealer is protected in selling anything 
that he desires. 

—— The Austrian Government is preparing 
to support a bill for the treatment of ha- 
bitual drunkards. The measure proposes to 
empower the authorities to open retreats for 
inebriates, and distinguishes between the vol- 
untary and the compulsory detention of 
drunkards in these establishments. Those 
who enter voluntarily will not be able to 
leave at will, but are to be treated exactly 
like the compulsory inmates. The latter class 
may be sent to the retreat of the respective 
district either by the order of a magistrate, 
or on the petition of the parents or children, 
or of the husband or wife or trustee, or of the 
chief of a lunatic asylum in which the drunk- 
ard may be detained. Inebriates may further 
be assigned to retreats by the action of the 
public prosecutor, or by the mayor or burgo- 
master of the town or village in which the 
habitual drunkard resides, whether he be- 
longs to that place, district, town or province 
or not. In all four classes of cases the deten- 
tion of the inebriate must be preceded by 
an ordinary judicial action before a court of 
first instance, which is bound to hear wit- 
nesses, including the drunkard himself, as 
well as the doctors, more especially experts 
on mental diseases. 

— In the recently published letters of 
Coleridge we find a picture of university life 
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at Cambridge and the University of Gottin- 
gen, which shows how student life then was. 
To begin with a glimpse of Cambridge man- 
ners in the year of grace 1792: 


A party of us had been drinking wine to- 
gether and three or four freshmen were most 
deplorably intoxicated. (I have too great a 
respeet for delicacy to say drunk) As we 
were returning bhomewards two of them fell 
into the gutter (or kenne}). We ran to assist 
one of them, who very gener>usly stuttered 
out, a8 he lay sprawling in the mud: ‘' N n- 
n-no—n-n-n>! save my fr-fr-friend there; 
n-never mind me; I can swim.”’ 


Compare with this a Teniers-scene at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen in 1799: 


Hamilton, a Cambridge man, took me as 
his guest to the Saturday Club, where what 
is called the first class of students meet and 
sup ouce a week. Here were all the nobility 
and three Englishmen. Such an evening I 
never passed before—roaring, kissing em- 
bracing, fighting, smasbing bottles and glasses 
against the wall, singing—in short, such a 
scene of uproar I never witnessed hefore, no, 
not even at Cambridge. I drank nothing, but 
all except two of the Englishmen were «runk, 
and the party broke up a little after one o'clock 
in the morning. 


—— Dr. Forbes Winslow, the eminent Lon- 
don specialist in diseases of the brain, attrib- 
utes most insanity either to improper mar- 
riages or todrink. He lays down the follow- 
ing rules, which he says should be followed, 
and he believes that, if they were followed, 
the number of lunatics would decrease lke 
magic: 


Those who have once been insane should 
not be permitted to marry. This particu'ariy 
is true of wom-n. 

Certain affections other than insanity proper 
are likely to develop children of uns und 
mind, aud should be sufficient cause f r the 
probibition of marriage between parties af- 
fected. These are dipsomania (involuntary 
druukenness), neurosis (nerve disease), con- 
sumption, 

A slight hereditary taint of insanity on one 
side may be overlooked, but if there is a 
slight taint on both sioes the danger of trans- 
mission is great, A careful study of the orig- 
inal cause of the taint should be made hefore 
the parties are permitted to marry. For in- 
stance, if on one side there was but a slight 
trait of insanity, and on the other perfect 
health for several generati ns, the union 
might with safety be permitted. But if, on 
the other band, the slight insane taint on one 
side should be cffset by a teadency toward 
eccentricity or any peuretic symptom, epi- 
lepsy, paralysis, consumption or cancer, the 
union should be absolutely forbidden. 


—— Following are the resolutions passed 
by the New York State C. E. Convention, 
a convention that made Brooklyn open its 
eyes and compelled the New York press to re- 
ex it as it seldom does religious meetings: 


. That we favor the execution of law and 
cali upon the executive officers.in our towns 
and cities to bonor their oaths of office and 
earn their salaries Dy executing law. 

2. We protest against any moditication of 
laws in the interest of the liquor tr»ftic pro- 
viding for the opening of saloons on Sunday. 
We procestagaivst the inauguration bv statute 
of any 8. stem of © local option” that does not 
cover the whole State. We call for such re- 
vision of the excise laws as will do away witb 
the screens ip saloon winaows and will per- 
mit policemen the right of entrance to saloons 
at all hours of the day or night. 

3 We favor the divorce of city government 
from partisan politics. 

4. We believe in the observance of Sunday 
asa day of rest from labor, service for human- 
ity and worship of God. 

5. We congratulate the governor and Jegis- 
lature of Texas on their defense of decency in 
forbidding prize fighting. 

6 We wish to «xpress our sympathy with 
Armenia in her sufferings and with Cuba in 
her struggl+s. 

7. Weurge more interest in and work among 
mission fields, home and foreign. 

8 We pledge ourselves to purity in private 
life, loyaltv to American institutions and 
service to Jesus Christ. 


———____< > nictaretanien 


THE PASTORS’ FUND. 


TO HELP PAY THE DEBT OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
Rev. Doremus Scudder, Winchester, $50.00 
Rev. W. W. Jordan, Clinton, 50 00 
Rev. Arthur Little, Dorchester, 5.00 
Rev. C. H Daniels, Boston, 5040 
Rev. KE. E. Strong, Boston, 50.00 
Rev. G. R. W. scott, Leominster, 50,00 
Rev. N. Boyntcun, Boston, wv 00 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 33° 
An Order of Morning Worship 


In the Lord’s 


er The congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed ? 
: in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. § 
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House. 


> Of the two opening chants it is inter ded that the “ Venite”’ shall be used on the first, third and afte 
and the “ Jubilate’ on the second and fourth, Sundays of each month.) 


ORGAN PRELUDE, (Followed immediately by the music of the opening chant.) 
THE CALL TO WORSHIP. 
I, VENITE EXULTEMUS DOTSIINO. 


MINISTER —O come, let us sing unto the Lord: 
Let us heartily rej ‘ice in the strength of our salvation. 


RESPONSE. 
CHANT. 


ja All rising with the minister. 


( To be sung at once by the congregation.) 


(SF> Congregation seated. 
II. JUBILATE DEO. 
MINISTER —O be joyful in the Lord, all ye lands; 
Serve the Lord with gladness, and come before his presenee with a song. 
RESPONSE. 
CHANT. 


(To be sung at once by the congregation. 


(ce Congregation seated.) 
(Then shall the minister repeat one of the following sentences.) 
1. If we confess our sins, be is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to eleanse 
us from all unrighteousness. 
2. Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let 
him return uato the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, and to our Ged, for 
he will abundantly pardon. 
(Then this prayer, the minister first saying. 
Let us pray. 
1, lave mercy upon us, 0 God, according to thy lovingkindness: according te the 
multitude of thy tender mercies blot out our transgressions. Wash us thoroughly 
from our iniquity, and cleanse us from our sin. For we acknowledge our transgres- 
sions, and our sin is ever before us. 
(Or this prayer.) 

2. Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all desires known, and from whom 
no secrets are hid: cleanse the thoughts of our bearts by the inspiration of thy Holy 
Spirit, that we may perfectly love thee, and worthily magnify thy boly name, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON: 

Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will be done, in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into 

temptation, but deliver us from evil: for thine is the kingdom and the power 


and the glory, forever. Amen. 


Then the following. 


MINISTER.—O Lord, open tbou our lips: 
Prorp.te.—And our mouth shall show forth thy praise. 


A HYMN OF PRAISE. (i 


The fol'owing hymn is given as appropriate, 


Se ected from the hymn-book in use. Sung by all the people, stanad 


and to make this model service complete 


ing. 

© Gor! we praise thee and confess. 

ri) (4 Congregation seated, 
A BRIEF SCRIPTURE READING OF PRAISE. By the minister. One of the follewing, 
or similar passages, read without announcement. Ps, 34: 1-6; 92: 1-4, 15-15; 46: 1-5; 150; Rom. 7: 35-39; IL: 33-36; 
Phil. 2: 511; 1 Pet. 1:5-9; Kev. 5: 8-14; 7: 912.) 


The people standing.) (This reading is regularly selected from the 
Te Deum, or other anthem, sung by the choir or by the 
service may be eet 


RESPONSIVE READING. (i 


It is tollowed at once ty a Psalm chant, the 
‘Lhe reading and chaut which follow are given only that this mode! 


book in use. 
whole congres ation. 
plete. 


MINISTER.—Gcd is ovr refuge and strength, 

A very present help in trouble, 
Propi«.—Therefore will we not fear, though the earth do change, 
And though the mountains be moved in the heart of the seas. 


Here follow respor sive readings from the Ninety-first and other appropriate Psaims which are priated im 
full in the services as published in pamphlet form. 


CHANT. 


I will bless the Lord 
FH Congreg 


THE OFFERINGS OF THE PEOPLE. 


ration seated.) 


OFFERTORY SENTENCE. (c# Sung by all the people standing when the offerings are presented. - 
CHANT. 

Blessed be thou, O Lord God, 
PRAYER. 
A HYMN OF FAITH AND CONSECRATION. Selected from the book in use 
INTERCESSION. 


When the weary seekivg rest. 


The Weekly Announcements, if any, are made here. 


*Copyrigbt by W. L. Greene & Co., 1895. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
HYMN. 
stanzas should be sung } 

SERIION. 

PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. 
ASIEN. 
ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


By the choir and congregation.) 


NOTE.—The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies 
The Congregationalist Services are issued monthly—a 
Subscription price, series of 1894-95, 25 cents. 


and music printed in full. 
of one number, 1 cent each. 
complete service, with music, in each issue. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *% ist SERIES, 1-20. 1— Thanksgiving. 
Fathers. 3—Christmastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—Easter. 14—-Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 


EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 
13—God in Nature. GENERAL WorsuHiP, 17—“Abide with 
18—“‘ Eternal light of light.” 19—“I will extol Thee.” 20—‘‘God be with us for the night is closing.” 


16— National. 
8—House of Our God. 
us.”" 


ad SERIES. 


1l—Homeland, 12—Humility. 


21—“ | Am.” 


27—The Master and His Disciples. 


3d SERIES. 
32—Paul. 


Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


(rr Sung by the congregation \standing. j (This hymn is chosen from the book in use, and 
bears either upon the Scriptures or upon the theme of the sermon. As a rule, not more than two or three 


22—" 1 Am the Bread of Life.” ] } 1 
Good Shepherd.” 25—“I Am the Way, the Truth, the Life.” 26—"I Am the Living One. 
28—Whitsuntide. 





Rich 
Red Blood 


Id the Foundation of the Wonderful Cures 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

That is Why the cures by Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla are CURES. 

That is Why Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
the severest cases of Scrofula, Salt Rheum 
and other blood diseases. 

Thatis Why it overcomes That Tired 
Feeling, strengthens the nerves, gives 
energy in place of exhaustion. 

Thatis Why the sales of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla have increased year after year, 
until now it requires the largest Labora- 
tory in the world. That is Why 


Hoods 
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2—Pilgrim 


6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 


23—"1I Am the Light of the World.” 24—I Am the 


29—Simon Peter. 30—James. 31—John. 





HYMN OF DEDICATION. 


It is often difficult to find a satisfactory 
hymn for the dedication service of a new 
church edifice. We therefore reprint a por- 
tion of one that was written about a year ago 
by Rev. Denis Wortman, D.D., and used at 
Roxbury, N. Y., feeling sure that others will 
be glad to use it: 


QO mighty Father, Spirit, Son! 

Thou wondrous Three in wondrous One, 
In whom the worlds of worlds all live, 
To us, thy poor, blind children, give 
Some vision of thy favoring face, 

Some tender token of thy grace! 


We bring thee, Lord, what is thine own, 
Thy thought and skill, thy wood and stone; 
We pray this temple fair and strong, 

For peoples many ages long, 

Accept, 80 it may ever prove 

Thy house of prayer and praise and love! 


Type may it be in all its parts 

Of loving lives and holy hearts; 

Its beauty, symbol of thy peace, 

Its massive strength, of Godlike grace, 
Its blending lights, of virtues fair, 

Its music, of praise-mingling prayer! 


As we with reverent feet ascend 

These stately courts, O Lord descend 

To meet and greet our worship! Bless 
Us with thy presence in the stress 

Of life; tears, fsith, work, patience, love— 
Steps, all, to lead above, above! 


As round the consecrated board, 

In memory of our absent Lord, 

We eat the bread and drink the wine, 
Not absent be, but near! We pine 
For thy real presevce day by day, 

So may we dine with thee alway! 


As through the throbbing organ reeds 
The bounding air to music speeds, 
Thy temple quivering with the strain; 
So, breath of God, in mercy deign 

In us to throb and thrill, so we 

Be organs of rich praise to thee! 


O mighty Father, Spirit, Son! 

Thou wondrous Three in wondrous Oue! 
This house from base to eminent spire, 
Nave, pulpit, altar, font and choir, 
Ourselves, our all, blest Trinity, 

We reverent dedicate to thee! 


—_—_—=>- — 


HOW MAN HELPS GOD. 


Scripture nowbere makes plain tbe line of 
separation between the human and the di- 
vine. How much in the rectification of soci- 
ety, in the restoration of happiness, in the 
dissipation of disease and pain, nay, even in 
the bringing man into truer relations to 
God, man enlightened and purified can in 
a true sense himself do, and where a diviner 
power must come in, we cannot say. The 
Bible everywhere recognizes the duty and 
possibility of co operation with God in 
these matters. Within certain limits, un- 
defined in extent, God takes us into fellow 
ship with himself in the works he does. 
‘*Fellow-workers with him,” that is what 
the Scriptures call us, 

How glorious, then, and how inspiring 








the fact that the things we have been speak. 
ing of—even this grand vision of the recti- 
fied state of man, when God tabernacles 
with men, and the city of God comes down 
upon the earth, and tears and sorrow and 
death are no more—is to some real extent a 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the Only True Blood Purifier promi- 
nently in the public eye today. 
__Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co. Lowell, Mass. $1. _ 








matter of human co operation and attain ¥ ; , i 
ment. Atl faitbful work, that is, is work Hood’s Pills Seululenmuert a. en 
which fits into and promotes this glorious 

consummation. Every good thing done ox DOOOLS 
helps it forward. Every stroke of manly a ; 2 
industry, every discovery of patient inves Face It’s not what g 
tigation, every application of medical sci- we say about © 
ence to the alleviation of human suffering, ache Phenyo- 5 
every righteous interpretation or adminis “ i ) 
tration of law, above all every moral and Stop Caffein 


" trial box free. 
tt. that makes it 
so popular-it ’s 
what Phenyo-Caffein does 
to relieve neuralgia, sick 
and nervous headache and 
periodic pains — Phenyo- 
Caffein may be taken by 
; children. 


spiritual impression made on another's life 
or victory attained in one’s own, every saint 
perfected, every sinner saved, every vice 
extirpated, every temptation abated, every 
wrong righted, is a work which fays into, 
and in a true sense becomes a pait of, God's 
great enterprise of redeeming, transform- 
ing and glorifying human life. It does 
something toward the coming of the king- 
dom of God on earth. 

The Lord help us to do what we can, 
while we wait trustingly and confidently 
for the diviner things he only can do in 
bringing on that glorious consummation, 
when ‘the holy city, new Jerusalem, shall 
come down from God out of heaven. pre- 
pared asa bride adorned for her husband!” 
—From a sermon, The Perfected Life, by 
Rev. G. L. Walker, D. D. 
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TOMMY CONNEFF Says: ‘*To strengtben the mus- N 
cles nothing equals Pond’s Extract.’’ He ought to 
know. 


giving full information. 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 


FINE DINING CHAIRS. 


Here is an inconsistency. Your dining room 
chair is the one chair on which you sit the most, 
yet it is usually one of the ugliest and most 
uncomfortable chairs in the whole house. 

Is not the seat on which you spend two of 
the twelve daily hours important enough te 
warrant a little expense in its selection? Is any 
other seat more continuously occupied? 

: Now look at the matter from the standpoint 
of health. Digestion requires an enjoyment of the meal, which is impossible with 
harsh, uncomfortable furniture. 

And it is all a question of a fewdollars only. We are holding this week a special 
sale of Dining Chairs. We show a collection twice as large as ever before seen under 
a single roof in Boston. 

The prices are at the lowest low water mark. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Not a Parent Medicine. 
Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 


Nervous ,,, 


Depression. 


Failure. 


Frel igh’s 
Tonic 4.2%! 


Cerebro-Spinans 
will cure when everything else has 
fiiled. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
id for ten 7 past, by over 40,000 

‘uysicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
ry trial. Regular bottle f$iby mail. 
S.all bottle, but 100 doses in each. 

Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
dir-ctions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 

I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chentsts, 


195-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 
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Religious Notices. 
and eccl tical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete. , published under this heading at ten cents a line. 
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GORDON MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, opens Oct. 3, Evening 
classes Oct. 10. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union meti.ods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populatio:s divided in relizious sentiments. 
Its missionaries visit families, distribate religious liter- 
ature, hold evangelistic meet ae s and organize Sunday 

hools, Probably no ——_ ing ageney has larger 
results for the amouct expended. 11,0(,000 children are 

et out of Sunday Schoo!. Will you help to save them? 
nd to Rev. Addison P. Foster, D. D., New England 
Secretary, | Beacon St., Room 40, Boston. 

AMERICAN SBAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, | Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes pve ee | 
homes and hoarding houses in leading seaports at 


home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin ves- 
om ——o the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
an 


at. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES *. TRASK, President. 
a W. C. STITT. Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
“Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted an honest, reliable Christian woman, an 
American, about 45 years oid, who thoroughly under- 
stands housewerk and is will ing to make cooking a 
specialty; nolaundry work. Toastrong, willing woman 
ew oed home and good wages is assured. Address Mrs 

S. Munsill, Hartford, Ct. 

Housekee 


erience ina 


r. Position wanted by a lady of ex- 
smily where servants are emploved and 
faithful, a service is appreciated; or 
position as compar a A & Reve of trust. References 
#xehanged. Address‘ he Conareaationanst. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF SEOTS. 


Ecclesiastical, like all other, specializa- 
tion is through division. It is as inevitable 
that the visible church should be broken up 
into sects as that a vast empire should be 
divided between different races—each of 
these developing a separate nationality. 
This tendency leads, as disciplined intelli- 
gence becomes genera], to individualism 
and the emphatic recognition of personal 
liberty and responsibility. Our Christian 
civilization is fortunate in having reached 
a point, pever even approached by any an 
cient civilization, where we can frankly give 
up the poet’s dream of 


The parliament of man, the federation of the world. 


The individual does not wither as the world 
grows more and more. He who in the true 
sense is most himself is most for the world. 
The profoundest patriotism is the truest 
cosmopolitanism. We can already see that 
the kingdom of heaven cometh not by ob- 
servation. If is no external dynastic bond 
that can unite nations; the outward delimi- 
tation promotes the inward bond.— enry 
M. Alden, in A Study of Death. 








Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





ef tty yt fe ge In Sandwich, N. H , Nov. 5, 
Hf Rev. F. G. Clark of Plymouth, Henry W. Koutwell, 
M.D., of Manchester, N. H., and Mary Stanton of 
Sandwich. 

NORTON—DRAKE-In Systngbona, Nov. 4, by Rev. W. 
B. D. Gray, Rev. Smith Norton of Newfane, Vt., ard 
Rev. Mary E. Drake of Des Moines, Io. 





Deaths. 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 





Each 
The 





BIRD—In Bradford, Nov. 2, James Hancock Bird. 

DREYER—In Marion, Nov. 1, Henry ©. Dreyer, aged 71 
yrs. He was born in “fermany, but for the last thirty 
years has lived in Marion, where he was senior dea- 
con of the church and ureatly beloved for his deep 
— his devoted service and his generous 


FAY—In New York city, Oct 21, Mary A, widow of the 
late Thomas M. Fay, formerly of Westboro, Mass. 

LEAN-—In Abington, Oct. 1., William M. Lean, aged 69 
years,8 mos. He had been a subscriber of The Con- 
gregationalist forty two years. 

PEABODY—In Ipswich, Nov. 7, Rev. John Q. Peabody, 
aved 70 yrs. He was graduated from Amherst and 
Andover, filled pastorates in Fryeburg and Topsham, 
but on account of impaired health had not been in the 
active ministry for many years. 


—_— xMKS. JAMES 8. STONE. 


“ Sinking within thine arms, O death, as sinks the sun 
Below the farthest hills when his day’s work is done.” 

“ Died at Brookline, Nov. 8, Mary Lewis, wife of James 
S. Stone, 82 yrs., 10 mos., 16 dys. 

Such was the notice’ which appeared in the daily 
paper of last saturday evenug. Mrs, Stone’s sickness 
was so brief and the attending circumstances so quiet 
that, with the exception of a few outside of her family 
and intimate friends, the first intimation of her sick 
ness and fatal termination w-s derived from that 
source. To herself and those discharging the mints- 
trations of tenderest love and devotion, from the be- 
ginning of her sickness there seemed to be slight 
ground of hope for recovery The sufferer rested in 
the calm patience of ‘'hristian trust while awaiting the 
issue. and those to whom her prolonged life would bea 
most precious boon, while praying earnestly for her 
recover7, were 80 imbued with a spirit of trust in the 
overruling and guiding Providence as to be calmly sub- 
missive. She expired at that hour of the evening when 
in most homes the day closes and the night gathers 
about the sleeper the “curt+in of repose.” Her long 
day of lite was done; she slept. 

Mrs. Stone belonged to that class of excellent women 
who, at whatever age they my die, seem to leave earth 
too soon. The world was ‘beautiful about her. She had 
all things to enjoy, and all things reco. nized her 48 a 
center to radiate enjoyment. For more than fift 
seven years she had shared with her husband the toils 5 
and successes, joys and sorrows of wedded life. ‘To- 
gether they wept over the early death of their only 
daughter, and have be n enriched in the devoti n of 
their surviving children and grandchildren. She loved 
the church and gladly co-operated with others in extend- 
ing its influe ce and power. Farewell, dear, friend, 
“till the day break and the shadows flee away. 
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Night Robe 


Of fine quality, heavy Flannelette in 
delicate pink, blue, and black stripes, 
full length and extra width in Skirt— 
Collar and Cuffs finished with button- 
hole stitch—note this price. 


08c. 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 





Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. BR. Station, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churehes 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders hie services te 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request « 80 to do. 


| Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


inane & C0., “Nervornar 


New York, #.¥, 
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uckeye Bei! Fou nary Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- 
pA a Co., Cincinnati hime toms and usages of all branches of the Christian 
church, Illustrated descriptive catalogue free. 
ape cis rie Chareh Belis & & by op GLOBE FURNITURE CO., Northville. Mich. 
Se Mia fixy’a Price ae Manufacturers of Furniture for Church, Chapel, Sunday 
winter terms. Schools and Assembly Rooms 
Blake Bell Dnadiy — 
Established in 1820. fom,  Gincinn NAT! BELL NDRy, 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. rf MAES By MYER 
Manufacture bells of every description, singie or chimes, » Sols OF AKERS BiyMYE 


of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL C@O., Boston, Mass. 


BELLS 


steel Alloy Church & School Bells. sa@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


3efore writing this week it will be neces- 
sary to answer a query from a valued reader 
of this paper. A short time ago we stated 
that wheat was statistically cheap and a fuller 
explanation is desired by our correspondent. 
By ‘‘ statistically cheap’’ we meant that it is 
cheap as respects the world’s crops this year 
and a year ago. There isa considerableshort- 
age in Europe, and the Argentine yield bids 
fair to be smaller than an average crop. Our 
ewn winter wheat has been damaged by pro- 
tracted drought. 

A celebrated English expert has figured 
that England will be obliged to import about 
24,000,000 quarters of wheat this year. These 
facts certainly make for higher prices for the 
cereal, although the price may be temporarily 
depressed by Chicago operators in the grain 
pit on the Board of Trade. It would require 
too much space to go into statistics on the 
actual situation of wheat, but we trust that 
we have made the meaning clear of the ex- 
pression, “‘ statistically cheap.”’ 

As regards the business situation, it con- 
tinues conservative in volume. The New 
York bank statement for last week showed a 
decrease in loans of over $4,000,000, and first- 
class business paper is not making in any 
considerable volume. The decrease in loans 
shows that money is not actively sought in 
commercial enterprises and it is declared that 
merchants are not extending their operations, 
owing to the near approach of the January 
settlements. 

The failures in the cloak trade have caused 
many people to wonder, considering the 
unanimous opinion that the country was en- 
joying a revival ef trade. The cloak trade, 
however, is nevera barometer. It is a hard 
business, in the sense that there is tremen- 
dous competition and then the constant 
changes in style and the fickleness of popu- 
lar taste are elements which do not have to 
be reckoned with in more staple lines. We 
should say, therefore, that too much impor- 
tance has been attached to these failures, 
In Boston we have several failures in the 
clothing trade about every year, but for the 
reasons given above they do not excite the 
same apprehension that tke collapse of those 
engaged in more staple lines would. 

The general business of the country is fair, 
although the warm and unseasonable weather 
has adversely effected the volume to some ex- 
tent. Iron, although it has quieted down 
from the mad activity of the summer, is 
steady at the recessions in price and there 
seems to be a demand for the rather large 
current production. Leather is firmer in 
tone, owing to the action of the Leather 
Trust in closing down all its tanneries, and 
higher prices are expected for it. Shoe man- 
ufacturers are buying a little more freely, and 
have gradually relinquished the idea that 
leather would score a further decline from 
the recent low point. 

In the stock market the week has been an 
interesting one. Great excitement has pre- 
vailed upon the foreign bourses over the Turk- 
ish complications. The European public is 
said to be heavily loaded with Turkish and 
Bgyptian securities, which, in view of the 
possible breaking up of the Turkish empire, 
have been practically unmarketable. It was 
perfectly natural, in consequence, that Europe 
should hasten to unload that which was easi- 
est sold, namely, American securities. This 
she bas done pretty steadily of late, as shown 


STEAM YACHTING UNDER THE AMERI- 
CAN FLAG. 


The American Steamship Co. have refitted the Cramp 
built steamer “ Ohio” to meet all the requirements of a 
strictly first-class pleasure yacht, and we have chartered 
it for one year for a series of unique cruises. She will 
carry no steerage, second class or freight. The first 
oruises will be in January and February to the WEST 
IN DIES, visiting all the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, and Bermuda, Nicaragua, Jamaica, 
aad Cuba. Send for programs. 





THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 


1721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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by the especial weakness of all the so-cailed 
international stocks, as St. Paul, Louisville 
and Nashville, Denver preferred and Atchi- 
son. 

Add to these foreign complications the un- 
certainties beclouding our own situation, to 
be found in the manner and means which the 
incoming Congress will employ for the settle- 
ment of the currency and revenue problems, 
and ample explanation is had for the weak- 
ness of values on the stock exchange. How- 
ever, prices have had a heavy decline from 
the high level of the summer, and it is the 
best opinion that good stocks are now a pur- 
chase on a scale down to hold for six or eight 
months. With a dissipation of the war cloud 
now troubling foreign diplomats, there would 
be a better feeling on the European bourses 
which would be quickly communicated to 
this side and would unquestionably result in 
a sharp rally in our stock market. 





| 
| 
| 
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Your Money 
Matters 


are they getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 


investments may help 
you make principal safer 
and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 45 Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
Piease mention 7'he vonuregationalist. 





For You. 
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have some 
to 


month at go, 


safety, 





Write for particulars 
and references. 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Bosten in Elegant Trains of 
Palace Vestibuled Sleeping and | inin Cars, !uesdays, 
Nevember 19 and ecember 10, for Los An- 
geles, San Diego, ete., by wa) of Chicago, Kansas 
City, and Santa Fe. The tickets cover every ex- 
pense of travel both ways and give the holder entire 
freedom on the Pacifie Coast. They mp be used re- 
turning on Any Begular Train until July, 1896, 
or with Parties under personal escort, with a Choice 
of Three Different Routes. 

Tours to Atlanta Nov. 5, Il, 
Dec. 3, 9, 1) and 17. 

Additional California Tours Jan. 7, Feb. 11,and 
Mar. 3, via @hieago, ae City, ard Santa Fe, 
and Jan 23, Feb 13, .nd Mar. 5, via New Orleans. 

Tours to Mexico January 23, and February 13. 

Independent Kailroad Tickets viathe #oston 
& Albavy and Otber Principal Lines; also 
Steamship Tickets to all points. 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 
trip desired. 


13, 19, 25, and 27, and 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opp. School Street, Boston. 
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| Have Made Money 


For other peopie, to whom I can refer 


you and [ am very sure that 


I Can Make Money 


to hold them permanently, 
fident that I can sell them for you 


at Par within two years. 


CLARK J. BROWN, Treas., 
178 Devonshire Street, 
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6% 
unquestionable evidence as to their 


offer, 
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Gold Bonds with 


this 
If you do not wish 


can sell them 


ain  CcOn- 


BOSTON. 
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- DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
Western Mortgage 
or Western Land—avoid foreclosure custe—stop sendii 
good money after bad—get a good 5% investment instead’ 

State exactlocation, condition oftitle, and your low st 

rice, Over $2.000,000in Western securities successfully 
handled by the present management of this corporation. 
THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY ANO TRUST CO. 
Send for our Bond List. 83 Equitable Building, Boston. 


YOU 
SELL 


WE 
BUY 


Europe =: Orient 


HENRY CAZE & SONS, Ltd. 


a ae. personally conducted parties lesve New 
York monthly per North German LI»yd, via Gibraltar, 
visiting South France and Italy; 57 days, #460. 
HOLY LAND, vurnev en 

5 TURKEY, Etc. 

Personally conducted parties leave New York per 
Mediterranean Line, visiting Italy, Egypt, the Nile, 
Palestine, Turkey, Greece, etc., Nov. 23, Feb. 12, 19. 
Programs now ready for The Baptist Pilgrimage Feb. 12, 
ace p»mpanied by Rev. . Eaton, Also Aw Ideal 
Pilgrimaye wo the Orient, Feb. 19, accompanied by C R. 

lackall,“.D,D D. 

Independent Tickets Everywhere. 

Programs free; mention tour wanted. 


113 Broadw 201 Washingt 
Row tack Hl. (laze & Sons, Ltd., “i. been. 


FOR EUROPE AND THE ORIENT. 
THIS WINT 

Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY will Baht her Tenth Select 
European Party through Spain, Greece Turkey, Islands 
of the Mediterrasewn, a Minor, Syria, Palestine, the 
Nile to the First Cataract, Italy, Switzerland, *rance 
and Engiand, leaving New York JANUARY 8, 18%, by 
express steamer NORMANNIA. First class throughout. 
For itineraries address Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 786 
Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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LADIES’ FLANNELETTE 


Night 
Robes 


Made of fine quality Flan- 
nelette, prettily striped, ex- 
tra full width and length. 
Just the thing for winter 
wear. Have been sold for 
$1.25. Our price is 


89 cts. 


Add 21 Cents for Postage. 
We will send two by express 
for $1.75. you paying 
expressage. 








Money refunded if goods are not 
satisfactory. 


Men’s Flannelette Gowns, . . 98e. 
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Me oe a a ae ee 
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CO., 


Mass. 


GILCHRIST & 


5 and 7 Winter St., Boston, 




















Gua TIMEXERPERS 


Pre en Go, 
SuWashingtonSt.cMeat. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


SPFPrs S 


CGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 








SOUS ssw RAR a) 
THE STANDARD BREAKFAST DISH. 7 
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Sold in 2-Ib packages by all leading Grocers. g 
Franklin Mills ctor Lockport, N.Y. + 
~ SAA rwowowoart 
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Puzzle ‘2. Hy Land Land 


on heavy cardboard incolurs. Size7xil All the eel thotribal 
countries of Palestine cut out in their exactboundary sian 
Matching the pieces fixes their location on the mind as nr other r 
method can. Adelightfulpastime and excellent and inexpensive 





gift Hasthe unqualified endorsement of all who hs ave seen Ke. 
Sample wap in neat box 10 cents. by mail 15 cents et hm 
more than sample price TABLET AND TICKE T'co., 


87-89 Franklin St., CHICAGO, or 351 Broadway, NEW YORK: 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL BOSTON, NOV. 8. 


After so many sessions of the annual meet 
ing crowded with interest, eleven o’clock Fri- 
day morning still found a large number in the 
Board rooms in the Congregational House 
for the regular weekly meeting. Mrs. S. P. 
Leeds, president of New Hampshire Branch, 
presided and, in connection with Rom, 1: 14- 
16, spoke of Paul’s idea of responsibility, 
quoting President Tucker’s summary of it 
in a recent foreign missionary sermon: ‘I 
am debtor,’ “I am ready,’ ‘“‘I am _ not 
ashamed”? Mrs. Jewell of Hartford referred 
to the sub-structure of this work and the 
building that has been erected upon it, and 
to the need of constant prayer. Miss Kri- 
korian gave an interesting account of her 


HOUSE, 





own experience since she determined to go to | 
London to study, when her father said to her, | 


“Go. Do you not go to glorify God? Go. 
You must be ready for troubles and shame for 
his sake.” 

Mes. Schneider told of her early efforts in 
Aintab, when in company with Varteni, now 
a hundred years old, she attempted to start a 
school just outside the city, and a broomstick 
expressed the welcome they received. 

Mrs. Browne of Harpoot reported the dis- 
turbed state of that region, but showed the 
spirit of the missionaries, who write: ‘‘ Weare 
glad to be bere” and ‘Things look a little 
gloomy except when we look up,” and Mrs. 


Leeds added her words of commendation of 
) 


the group that labor there. 

Mrs Warriner of Berkshire, Miss Torrey 
of Burlington, Mrs. Slocum of Providence, 
Mrs. Henry Fairbanks of St. Johnsbury, Miss 
Howland of Ceylon, Mrs. Cole of Portland, 
Miss Gilman of Norwich, Mrs. Thompson and 
Mrs. Billings by brief addresses and prayers 
added to the interest of the hour. 





If your skirt edges 
wear out, it's because you don’t use 





BIAS VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 
It’s easy to prove it for yourself. 
Don’t take any binding unless you see 
“S.H. & M.’’ on the label, no matter 
what anybody tells you. 
If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will. 


howing labels and materials 
fe) 


Send for samples, : 
Fox 699,N York City 


tothe S. H. & M. C¢ 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, \849. 
Published every Thursday. 

PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, #3 00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00, 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. | 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber's address, as 
printed upon the paper. 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specifie order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
time, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
tion. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 112 inchés to the column. 
Discounts ac ording to amount of contract. 

READING Norices, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREEN® & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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The dollar paid for 


“> 


ilar saved—it’s a dollar invested. 
tctical application of the teaching of 


P this, the most progressive poultry paper 


the world, will result in big profits to 
iy One engaged in raising poultry or 
market. The editors of FArM- 
JULTRY devote theirentire timeand at- 
ntion to poultry raising, and the studs 
poultry problems. They have learned 
money with a few 
wis, and they teach it to their readers. 


FARM-POULTRY 


a sure guide to success to the beginner, 
id a ready reference for the experi- 
It teaches the one how to 
and how to 


get the best-paying breeds, 
manage, feed, and house them; and ex- 
plains to the other every perplexing 
point. It tells how to 
prevent and cure all poultry diseases; bring 
puriece $0,871) laying maturity: make hens 
ay when prices are h st; build the best 
houses and yards keep poultry free from 


vermin 


t 


It 
ye 
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hatch strong chickens in in 
ors; caponize and dress poultry for market 

is published semi-monthly, at $1.00 4 
50c. for 6 mos, Sample copy 2e. 


® |. 8. JOHNSON & C0. , 25 Custom House St., Boston. Mass. 
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Atlanta Exposition. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Con- 


| Lodgin 


venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 


Grounds. 
President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 


g 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. 


Write for circular to 
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EDUOATION. 


—— Iowa College is having a very prosper- 
ous year. The attendance is large, and every 
line of work is pushed with vigor. One of 
the great forces of this valuable institution is 
its well-selected library, made accessible to 
the students in an attractive room. 

—— During the recent meeting of the State 
Association at Crete, the faculty and students 
of Doane College gave up part of an afternoon 
to a reception and entertainment. 
tev. W. E. C. Wright, D.D., whose 
duties as district secretary of the A. M. A. 
in Cleveland ended Nov. 1, has accepted a 
call to the chair of Christian evidences and 
applied Christianity at Olivet College. His 
scholarly abilities and his extended experi- 
ence as a teacher make him a strong addition 
to the Olivet faculty. 





— Pomona College has opened with a 

larger attendance than ever before. Mr. J.C. 
Fillmore, late director of the Milwaukee 
School of Music, has accepted the director- 
ship of the school of music. He has already 
formed a large choir. D. P. Barrows, Pomona, 
4, supplies the place of Prof. E. C. Norton, 
who has a year’s leave of absence. 
Atlanta University opens its twenty- 
seventh year with bright prospects. Its debt, 
although not yet removed, was not augmented 
during the hard times of last year. The 
school opened with an increased attendance, 
the Freshman Class being the largest iu its 
history. Iodustrial work after a year’s sus- 
pension has been resumed. The trustees of 
the Slater fund have decided to renew aid for- 
merly given to this institution and have voted 
an appropriation of $2,000 for the coming 
year. Among the new instructors are two of 
the university's graduates. 





—— The Norwich (Ct.) Free Academy has 

opened a new and commodious manual train- 
ing building, in which over fifty pupils are re- 
ceiving instruction. The art school of the 
institution bas more students than in any 
previous year, and a special class of advanced 
scholars has been orgavized for studying the 
history of art. A scholarship has been es- 
tablished by the Art Students’ League of New 
York, which entitles one student of the acad- 
emy to free tuition in any of its classes, and 
a similar arrangement has been made by the 
school of drawing and painting in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 
The ninth year of Redfield College 
opens with encouraging features. President 
Patch has been visiting the fields in the 
northern part of the State, interesting young 
men avd women in theschool. Miss E. Avery, 
Ph.D, from Iowa College and University of 
Minnesota, has been added to the faculty. 
Prof. Aaron Beede, dean of the faculty, has 
returned from his summer in Germany, Pro- 
fessor Arnold resumes instruction in philoso- 
phy and science, and Prof. F. L. Ransom has 
been placed in charge of the academy, which 
is now a distinct department. 





—— Last Friday was observed as Founder’s 
Day at Mt. Holyoke College and marked the 
fifty-eighth anniversary of the establishment 
of the seminary. A large number of the 
alumpe and friends attended the interesting 
exercises, which included an address by Dr. 
Judson Smith on The College of Today, and 
by Miss E. C. Parsons on Our College Re- 
lated to Our Time. An unusual feature of the 
occasion was the enthusiasm manifested in 
raising the endowment fund. The rumor 
that Dr. D K. Pearsons was willing to in- 
crease his offer, giving $150,000 of the $200,000 
endowment, proved to be without foundation. 
His original offer to give $50 000, provided the 
friends of the college would raise $150,000 
within eighteen months, is unchanged. Al- 
ready, in the space of six months, $52,800 have 
been pledged toward the desired amount. 


— On Oct. 24 300 eminent scholars and 


teachers joined the civic authorities of Easton, 
Pa ,in doing honor to Prof. Francis A. March, 


The -Congregationalist 


LL.D., L. H. D.,! who) for forty” years has 
taught Ecglish Philology in Lafayette Col- 
lege. It was also his seventieth birthday, 
and by rare fortune was also the day anuu- 
ally observed by the college as Founder’s 
Day. VCongratulatory addresses and signifi- 
cant gifts were presented by the mayor, the 
city authorities, the church that Professor 
March has attended for forty years, the alumni 
of the college and the ministers of the Lehigh 
Valley. All denominations and classes united 
to testify their regard for an unpretentious 
citizen, whose fame is world-wide among men 
who toil in the world of letters. The freedom 
of the city was presented in a gold key and 
silver writing case. Exercises were held in 
the spacious auditorium of Pardee Hall. 
Addresses were made by President Warfield 
and the two ex-presidents of the institution, 
Dr. J. H. M. Knox and the venerable Dr. W. 
C. Cattell, also by Prof. T. R. Lounsbury, 
LL.D., of Yale, and Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward 
of the Independent, who was deputed to rep- 
resent Amherst College, from which Professor 
March graduated just fifty years ago. All 
having been pupils of this distinguished 
teacher, their topics had reference to various 
phases of his educational and literary work. 
After an elegant diuner provided by the 
ladies of Easton, Professor March acknowl- 
edged his deep appreciation of the kind words 
said to him and of him, and described the 
pleasure found in the life of a scholar and 
teacher as he watches the careers of succes- 
sive generations of his students. 
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Not even “pearl glass” or 
“pearl top” lamp-chimneys 
are right, unless of right shape 
and size for your lamp.. See 
“Index to Chimneys.” 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


tough glass. 











An Opportunity 
for Young Men. 


In thousands of towns in the U. S. 
there are openings for young men to do 
an excellent business with a good Magic 
Lantern. Exhibitions can be arranged 
for churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, sunday 
schools, lodges, and Christian Endeavor 
and other societies. Many young men 
pay their way through college by this 
means. It is an education in itself, 


Outfits from $50 upwards, and 100,000 slides to rent 
on easy terms. Large illustrated catalogue 20 cents. 
Other literature free. Address 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
16 Beekman St., New York. 
Boston . 244 Washington St. CHICAGO: 196 La Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.): 515 East i4th St, MINNEAPOLIS : 1564 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market St. SAN FRAN- 
cisco: 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND - 411 Couch St. 


Branches : 
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Timely Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
.. in 1780) has ted to the placing on the market 
7 many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
1, Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
‘used in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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SSUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


If it had no other original designs than the simple, practical 
s one of re-wicking here illustrated, the 


> Might reasonably claim superiority. 
} others you can learn about by sending for our ILLUSTRATED 
} CATALOGUE, free to all addressing 


Mill and Factories, Meriden, Conn. 
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But there are several 








EDWARD MILLER & CO., 


63 Pearl Street, Boston. 
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CAUTION. 


Spoons and forks not our make are fre- 
quently sold as ‘ Rogers.” 
mark is 1847 Rogers Bros. 
guarantees original genuine goods, silver 
plate that wears, on nickel-silver. 
out for imitations. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn. 


SAVE 2¢ YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
{“ ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
®] TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
4 prominent men, 
F TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
| the first order from each neighborhood 
4 filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
ton anagency. Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No. 41 Furnace 8:,, ROCHESTER, W. ¥. 


Our trade- 
“©1847” 


Look 











(AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 








ers. How important it is to get our soft rubber rolls, etc. We are 

the largest makers of Rubber Rolls and Wringers in the world. 
Capital, $2,500,000. When you see our warrant on rolls you may know 
your wringer will give good service and wear well. Send postal for pamphlet 
AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY 939 Chambers Street, New York. 


WE WILL our unique and interesting 
SEND pamphlet, giving some in- ; 
teresting points on Wring- 
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THEOLOGUES CONFER ON MISSIONS. 


The American Inter-Seminary Missionary 
Alliance held ita sixteenth annual conven- 
tion at Lancaster, Pa., Nov. 7-10, being the 
guest of the theological seminary of the Re- 
formed Church. The convention opened with 
addresses of welcome by Dr. E V. Gerhart, 
president of the seminary, and by Rev. B F. 
Alleman, a pastor in the city. In the even- 
ing a reception was held at the seminary 
buildings at which supper was served and ad- 
dresses were heard from four members of the 
theological faculty. The events served as a 
pleasant introduction to the seminary aud to 
the city. 

The alliance represents thirty-six theologi- 
cal schools and thirteen denominations, del- 
egates coming from points as far west as 
Chicago. In view of the fact that the last 
meeting, held at Springfield, O., was occupied 
chiefly with home mission topics, it was then 
voted that the convention at Luncaster should 
direct its attention to the foreign field. In 
pursuance of that plan the paprrs and ad- 
dresses have all] related to foreign missions. 
Each of the tbree sessions of the day were 
opened with devotional exercises. 

An address of especial interest was that by 
Rev. G. W. Kuox, a Presbyterian missionary 
in Japan. The Latest Objections to Foreign 
Missionary Enterprise was his theme. In a 
masterly manver he met and answered some 
of the recent superficial criticisms which have 
appeared in New York and London papers. 
The charge of ‘‘inordinate and inc nvenient 
zeal,’ and other like charges which bave been 
brought against missionaries, he frequently 
made the objects of the ridicule and sarcasm 
which they deserve. Dr. Knox gave also a 
thoughtful and telling address on the Aim 
and Eud of Foreign Missions. The end of 
missions is not solely and chiefly to convert 
the heatben. It must be to establish Coris- 
tian iastitutions and thus make beginnings 
which the natives shall carry on for them- 
selves ; it is to lay foundations. The mission- 
ary himself is the general. 

Hvangelization in Alaska was the subject 
of an address by Rev. Sheldon Jackson, gen- 
eral agent of education for Alaska. With 
the aid of a map he presented facts concern- 
ing this field which were probably new to 
most of the delegates present. He showed 
how, by wise foresight and Christian sense, 
the field has been apportioned among the 
different Christian denominations who are 
will ng to labor thus. The too frequent spec- 
tacle of several denominations struggling 
feebly for the same territory has thus been 
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happily avoided. Probably no one who heard 
him will ever forget his description of the 
eager yearning of the natives after some word 
to them from the Great Spirit. Dr. Henry 
Blodget and Rev. Harlan P. Beach, both of 
China, were heard from on Saturday in inter- 
esting and instructive addresses. 

A feature of the convention, which is per- 
haps unique, was manifested in the business 
sessions. In many of the theological semi- 
naries there has not been a deep interest felt 
in the alliance. In many quarters the ques- 
tion was raised whether the alliance has a 
work to do which justifiesits existence. Some 
of the seminaries sent no delegates and some 
of the delegations present were found to be in 
a skeptical frame of mind concerning the 
practical value of the results of the present 
methods. By giving more time to conferences 
on mission fields and on practical methods of 
work it is hoped to make future meetings more 
profitable. When the resolution to continue 
a traveling secretary for the coming year was 
presented considerable discussion followed. 
The convention was at length convinced that 
such a secretary is needed, and voted to con- 
tinue this phase of the work. Seventy-one 
delegates from other schools were present at 
Lancaster and will feel the quickening influ- 
ence of many of the earnest words there 
spoken. 

Next year the alliance will be the guest of 
the Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago. WwW. M. 5S. 

a ee 


The tenth annual convention of the lowa StateC. E. 
Union in Des Moines was the largest and best ever 
held. Some twenty-three denominations are re- 
presented in the State, the Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, Disciples and Friends being the most 
pnumerous. The presence of Dr. F. E. Clark added 
interest to the occasion, and Prof. R. A. Torrey of 
Chicago gave three addresses on the Holy Spirit, 
which made a deep impression. There is evidence 
that the lowa societies are doing valuable work in 
sociological lines. Efforts are being made to secure 
early closing of business houses in the smaller towns 
in order to sbhortenthe hours of clerks. During the 
summer months 30,000 bouquets were sent to the 
flower mission in Chicago The societies of the 
State also are collecting a library to be presented to 
the warship Iowa, when it is completed. In the 
convention program much attention was given to 
missionary themes as well as Christian citizenship. 





If your Food Distresses you 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It aids the stomach to digest the food, and does 


away with that ful! feeling after eating. 





haler, made of deodorized hard rubber, beauti 


Are you open to conviction ? 





fully polished, a bottle of Hyomei, 


me your address, and my pamphlet shal! prove that Hyomei does cure ¥ 
Consultation and trial treatment free at my office. 








a dropper, and full directions for using). 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 
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W HAT For Christmas? 


Among other fancy pieces we make— 
[elon Spoons, 
Bouillon Spoons, 
Sugar Sifters, 
Preserve Shells, 
Ice Cream Forks, 
Cold Meat Forks, 
Berry Forks, 
Ladles, Pie Servers, &c., &c. 


1f you want to make a particularly happy 
hit in the way of presents use 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 
SPOONS AND FORKS 





: 









SAC ISTE ANG Lalo Yves 





Patented. 
Each article stamped on the back 
E. STERLING INLAID HE. 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 

Salesrooms, 2 Maiden Lane (second door 


from Broadway,)N.Y. A complete line of 
Solid Silver, Novelties and plate to heseen. 


999909099909 90069000090: 


The Lawton Simplex 








saves time 

s and labor ; 

money too— 
100 letters, 

postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact coy ies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little (¢3 to $10). 


Cavution.— Other /Aings are being made and called 


Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the /awfon 
Simplex Printer, Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St.. New York 


You are Judged 


In Business by your Correspondence, 


80 away with the scribbling pen, or the world will think 
you antiquated. 

You may not need a professional stenographer 
you ougbt to have an 


American $8 Typewriter 


Standard Made, Rapid, Durable. 
The PRICE makes it available for home use and as an 
edneator for the young people. 
Complete outfit for duplicating 2 


minutes, $10.00. 
A SENSIBLE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Send for catalogue and letter written with it 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO, 
Dept. A, 265 Broadway, New York. 
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. BY INHALATION ONLY, THE DEER PARK PARSONAGE, SMALLWOOD P., O., 4 
e 66 e 9? BALTIMORE, Mpb., October 7, 1895. % 
® Australian “Dry=Air © «. ©. soorn, psq., New vork. ? 
» : 4 
S DEAR Sirk: I sent you one dollar about ten days ago for one of your 2 
} { tm t pocket inhaler outfits. It came to hand last Friday morning 2 
S rea en Mrs. Honey had been suffering severely for three weeks daily with @ 
Ne of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Hay asthma. As soon as the inhaler came she began using it, and aftera @ 
4 Fever, and Whooping Cough. few inhalations the asthma ceased, and now (Tuesday) it has not re S 
> ‘ | turned. She has had this trouble ever since she was seven years old $ 
> and is now forty, and we have spent hundreds of dollars in seare h of 
& = O OT H S x relief, purchasing everything we saw advertised. When you consider ; 
a , all this, I think it is the most remarkable thir that once using the ¢ 
. £ | inhaler should remove the trouble entirely. t 
“a = ; " Very truly yours, 4 
: ORI-AYR (Rey.) GEORGE W. HONEY. + 
— Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which BOOTH’S i 
> « ause diseases of the respiratory organs — 
he air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei. is inhaled through the Pox ket Inhaler at . . i 
® the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is.slowly exhaled through the nose, ' f . 
= Itis aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives immediate relief. It stops all A eTeBOOTH MET a 
on spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breath- 
rs ing capacity, 7 4 
Pocket Inhaler Ontfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00 (cunsisting of pocket in- 
4 i If you are s¢7//7 skeptical, send ; 
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DEFINITIONS. 


Genius is a form of degenerative neurosis. 
—Cesare Lomb:oso. 


Optimism is pre-eminently the child of igno- 
rance. Prssimism is the product of a hostile 
social state... . Civilization, as we under- 
stand it, is altogether due to the abandonment 
of the optimistic attitude which prevailed 
before the Protestant Keformation, and the 
adoption of the spirit of meliorism, to which 
Protes'antism was favorable.—Prof. 
Lester F. Ward. 


more 


MopERATISM meant [in Scotland, before the 
disrup'ion and organization of the Free 
Church] the gospel without Cbhrist—meant 
etiose indifference to spiritual things, meant 
luxurious self-complacency which disregarded 
the Sabbath and tried to make the best of both 
worlds. Put morals in place of religion, 
make Sunday a holiday, deny the need of 
salvation, speak in a slighting way of piety 
and pious people, and you have moderatism. 
We have plenty of it today and it seems to be 
making rapid stiides.—Pvesident Patton of 
Princeton. 


THR Amgrican UNIversity has the function 
ef the Gu.f Stream. Its influence must belt 
the broad Atiantic of the people’s public 
life, temper indifference into enthusiasm and 
fanaticism into tolerance. . .. Selfishness 
wears today tuo often the cloak of conserva- 
tism ; 16 cannot be indigoantly surprised that 
as frequeotiy its own motives assume as 
readily the livery of radicalism. The duty to 
mediate devolv:s clearly upon the trained 
minds and men who have learned to pierce 
beyond the selfi h outer crust of interest to 
the inner kernel of principles.— Rabbi Emil @. 
Hirsch. 


To Dunraven: There is some ground for 
believing that when the Earl of Dunraven 
departs from our shores he will leave a new 
word bebine him for our use. To dunraven, 
it seems, is to refuse to play without showing 
adequa‘e gourds for withdrawing. A dun- 
raven, accordingly, is a refusal to play for 
reasons not considered satisfactory. Thenew 
word 1s three syllables long, which is against 
it. But persons who use it hold that it con- 
veys with lucidity and dispatcb an idea which 
could not otherwise be imparted without con- 
siderable crrcuml «ution, Itis proper to add 
that the word is admitted to be an American- 
ism.—Ha-per’s Weekly. 


Goep Monry: The coin which being beaten 
smooth with a hammer retains its full value 
is gool that which beaten 
smooth with the hammer does not retain its 
full value is vad woney. A leg 
which is not paid on demand in good money 
is bad money. That nation which forces bad 
money upon its people by legal tend-r acts 
puts aven those who do the mechanical or 
manwal work of the vation the heavies: avd 
most destructive tax that can be devised. 
The only scund principle of taxation is this: 
all taxes that the p-ople pay the government 
should receive. A tax collected by the forced 
circulation«f bat or depreciated money under 
legal tender acts yields no revenue to the 
government. Bid money takes from the 
pockets of the mass of the people a part of 
their earnings and converts it tu the benefit 
of the few at the cust of the many. The legal 
tender acts of 1862 and 1863 were passed for 
the cellection of a torced loan for the e nduct 
ofthe war. From the date of their enactment 
down to the present day these notes, by their 
issue and continued reissue, bave increased 
the aciual taxes which have been imposed 
upon the people of this country tu the amount 
ef mot less than $2 000,000,000.—Edword At. 
kinsen. 


money; being 


gal tender note 
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HAUTAUQUA DESK - FREE 
vio’ & SWEET HOME SOAP. 


al 
With a COMB” Box oF 
MOST POPULAR DESK EVER MADE. 


UMBER in use exceeds any other one article of furniture. Has gladdened 
half a million hearts. Solid Oak throughout, hand-rubbed finish. Very 
deep. 


handsome carvings. It stands 5 ft. high, is 2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 inches 
Drop leaf closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain. Our soaps are sold 
entirely on their merits, with a guarantee of purity. 
them, and have for many years in every locality, many 


Thousands of families use 
in your vicinity. 
ret n sess eens es anes sees sess ess222eeFs SUBSCRIBERS TO THIS PAPER MAY USE THE 
OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. GOODS 30 DAYS BEFORE BILL IS DUE. 
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we 


100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP . ‘ .0O 
Enough to last an average family one full year. For all 
laundry and household purposes it has no superior. 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP -70 


A perfect soap for flannels. 


9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full lbs.) .90 


An unequaled laundry luxury. 





THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail,COST $10.00 
DESK, WORTH AT RETAIL... 10.00 
All $20.00 


for $10.00. (You get the DESK Gratis.) 


ee ea ee ee ee ee ee ee ee? 





Booklet Handsomely Illustrating Ten other 
Premiums sent on request. 


, 
/ 1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP _ .60 
Exquisite for ladies and children. A matchless beautifier. 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP .30 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP .25 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP .25 
1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP 45 
Infallible Preventive of dandruff. Unequaled for wash- 
ing ladies’ hair. 
1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP. 45 
1 BOTTLE, 1 0z., MODJESKA PERFUME .30 
Delicate, refined, *popular, lasting. 
1 JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM -25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER 25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the breath. 
1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET ‘ -20 
1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP 10 
« 
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After trial you —the consumer—pay the ' 

4 Many people prefer to sen 

usual retail value of the Soaps only. All 4 cash with order—t ta hid Sheed 
middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valu- ¢ Put if you remit in advance, you 


« will receive in addition to all ex- 
able premium. The manufacturer alone adds ; tras named a nice present for the 
Value; every middleman adds Cost. 


lady of the house, and shipment 
The day after order is received. Your 
Larkin plan saves you /a/f the cost — saves 


mouey will be refunded without 
you half the regular retail prices. Thou- 


argument or comment if the Box 
or Desk does not prove all ex- 
sands of readers of this paper know these 
facts. 


« 
o 
« pected. We guarantee the safe 
*« delivery of all goods. 


Fee ee TS SSCS ETSY 
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Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 
“You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap, with 
extras, etc., and the Chautauqua Desk, upon your own conditions, viz. : 

If after thirty days’ trial I find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Desk 
entirely satisfactory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10.00; if not, I will notify 
vou goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge for what 
I have used.” 


PURINE eso sens peatemeeeenieeren<k} 
Occupation..... Street No. 
P. 0. State 


Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. COo., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NovTe.--The combination offer of the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co, although unusually generous. is 
genuine, From personal insp+ ct on of factory and experience with their gooes and premiums we know that 
they are all that is claimed for them and can heartily recommend them.—The Christian Work. 
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Stylish Jackets, Capes and Furs. $ 


Ladies desiring a just equivalent for their 


money, and Outside Carments of the very 
latest style and finish, should call at 


Springer Brothers 


é 

"§ 

‘ 

and examine their New Jackets. Handsome, § 
Genteel and as satisfactory in price as can be @ 
found in Boston. Central location. Well lighted @ 
salesrooms and courteous attendants. ; 
€ 





500 Washington St., corner Bedford St., Boston. 
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ARPETS 






atmanu- Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 





FACTURERS’ CARPETS awD UPHOLSTERY, “waa 
PRICES. 658 SARYINCION ST) BOSTON. 
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SUNDAY SOHOOL NOTES. 


At the Rhode Island State convention, to be held 
ov Nov. 15 and 16 in the Union Church, Providence, 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs will represent the international 
executive committee and Rev. E. D. Burr of Boston 
will be one of the speakers. 


Sunderland, Mass., recently ascertained that forty - 


four per cent. of its entire population was enrolled 
in Sunday schools, while Deerfield could only show 
eleven percent. The average per cent. throughout 
the State is only twelve and one-half per cent. 

A series of meetings in the south district of 
franklin County were held last week in Conway, 
Ashfield, Whately, Deerfield and Sunderland. Rev. 
J, A. Day of Conway, secretary of the district, was 
issisted by Joseph N. Dummer and Miss Bertha F. 
Vella, secretaries of the State association. 

A marked increase in interest in Sunday school 
work is noted in Pennsylvania, Kentucky and South 
Carolina. Minnesota has recently lost a valuable 
worker in the person of Judge A. D. Perkins, who 
resigned the secretaryship of the State association. 
Mr. Hugh Cook, who conducted the Sunday school 
committee parliament at the C. E. convention in 
Boston, will temporarily fill his place. 

One practical outcome of the late convention at 
Fall River is the reorganization of the State execu- 
tive committee, the members of which have out 
lined a plan for greatly enlarged work. ‘They are 
divided into half a dozen sub-committees, each 
having an efficient chairman, who will look care- 
tally over the State and complete the organization 
into districts, consider the eniargement of the 
home department, develop the normal and primary 
work and do everything possible to increase the 
strength and usefuiness of Sunday schools through- 
out the commonwealth. 

At Russell, Mass., the Chester district met Nov. 
6. Rev. W.L. Hendrick spoke on the topic Why a 
Men’s Class and How lIoterested, and Kev. N. L. 
Porter on Limitatiuns and Detects of the Sunday 
School System. Enthusiasm as an Element of Suc- 
cess in Sunday School Work was the subject of an 
address by Rev R.E. Smith, and the State associa- 
tion was represented by two of its secretaries. 
Although Kussell is in one of the smallest districts 
in the State on the eastern side of the Berkshire 
Hills, yet twelve Sunday schools were represented 
at this meeting. 

Amherst, Mass., enjoyed the benefits of an enthu- 
siastic district meeting on Nov.5. This is the Cen- 
tral Hampshire district and comprises thirty-three 
schools, Northampton, East Hampton and Florence 
being especially well represented. Kev. E.G, Cobb, 
a pastor and teacher of twenty-eight years’ experi- 
ence, spoke on Importance of Aim in leaching and 
What Should Be the Teac er’s Aim. Dr. John KE. 
Tuttle took for his subject In View of Modern 
Tendencies in Religion, What Kind of Sunday School 
Teaching Is Needed? He believed that schools in 
our larger churches should hire superintencents, 
and the smaller churches in country towns should 
combine, as is done with superintendents of our 
public schoo s, and engage a specialist to conduct 
teachers’ meetings and to oversee the Sunday 
schools. Rev. G. W. Winch made the evening ad- 
dress upon the topic Wasted Seed in the Sunday 
School Work. Additional interest centers in this 
Sfampshire district because the next State conven- 
tion has been invited to meet at Northampton. 





A Goon child is usually healthy, and both condi- 
tions are developed by use of proper food. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
best infant food; so easily prepared that improper 
feeding is inexcusable and unnecessary. 


DIGESTING Foop.—Half the battle of good diges- 
tion lies in the perfect enjoyment of one’s table 
hours, by the possession of luxurious dining chairs. 
They cost very little if our readers will buy them at 
the Paine warerooms on Canal St., and they are 
worth almost any price that can be asked for them. 
No furniture in the house is in such constant use as 
the dining chairs. 


IN AND AROUND Boston.—“ I have been troubled 
with rheumatism for a long time, but since taking 
seven bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I can walk as 
well as I ever could.”—B. H. Sheldon, 93 Hudson 
St., Boston, Mass. 


“I have always had a headache, but since taking | 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 1 have not been troubled with | 
headaches at all.”—George M. Bower, care Wil- | 


son Bros , Big Clock, Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


“ We have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla for weakness | 


caused by the grip, and it has strengthened us,.”’— 

Miss May Burke, 17 Chadwick St., Boston, Mass 
‘*Hood’s Pills have cured me of constipation.” — 

Mrs. McMullen, 176 North St., South Boston, Mass 
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Observe the be- 
ginning and the 
end of the good 
soap question.— 


Ask for Copco 


Bathsoap at the 
stores and con- 
vince yourself. 

The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 


COFC 


TRADE MARK 








-*ie consumer shouid be as careful 
n the selection of Cod Liver Oil as he 
is in choice of food for his table.’’ 
With this in view we can recommend 


Millers 
Cod Liver 
Oil 


as being scientifically prepared, pure, 
sweet, digestible, and free from dis- 
agreeable taste or odor. 

Put up only in flat, oval bottles, 
bearing tin perforated letters date of 
which the Oil was produced 

Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


each bottle 
eason in 





“T sought the aid of a dozen of the best } 
tried Compound Oxygen thoroughly, and the e 


I commenced using the Electropoise and continued it about four months. 








Ne: Mandi Steula 


yhysicians I could find, but they helped me very little. 
ectrie battery, but they helped me very little. 
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A “MUDDY COMPLEX. | 
ION" AND A SOILED 
SKIN ARE IMPOSSIBLE 
F CONSTANTINE’S 


PINE TAR SOAP 
PERSIAN HEALING) IS 
USED 
REGULARLY. | 





It is not safe to 


use a poor com 
plexion soap, An 
old, tried soap like 
Constantine's may 
be depended upon 
for purity. 
wonderful 


Com 
plex 
ion. 


Itisa 
beauti- 
fier of the skin. 


— Druaaists. 














THE CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE. 


An organization for men inside the church, with re 
livious, social, business, sickness and death benefits. 
Send for printed matter to the Christian Industrial 
League, Springfield, Mass. 


5 YMA LM Hoe tohototo olototet 
5 IS REQUIRED WITH § 


No & WHITMAN'S 








000.06, 






a Ty 
3 AAMC ECHOCOLATES 
‘oI 4 Delicious in Dnt: 1 Best 
< ( lity. equires nope 
10) or 2 boilfna., Put up in pound 
pC} O and half pound tins. oO, 
Q) “STEPHEN F. WHITMAN 
+ b a STEPHE? a) 6 
= = & SON, 
= Trou Ie; Sole Mfrs. Philadephia, 


~ 
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Cudahy's Rex Brand raf VOR 


Extract of Beef 
FORA FINE... 


WASHINGTON 


RED GEDAR 


TANKS and CISTERNS. 


«Pine, Cypress, Cal. Redwood, 











16 Murra Bt. New York. WILLIAMS MFG CO 
wrveeBee Bt, Boston. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Curc Without Medicine 





Be Without It. 


{ also 
On Dee. 17, 1891, 
During this time my disabilities 


were largely removed. In the course of a year from the time I commenced using it, I enjoyed almost perfect 


health, which has continued to this date. 


Athol, Mass. 


“T know persons who were afflicted with quinsy sore throat, rheumatism, general debility, nervous pros- 
tration, and liver trouble, who have been greatly helped by it. 


I have great faith in it. 
R 


EV. J. H. MANSFIELD. 


Call or send for Illustrated Circular, with testimonials, price-list, etc. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., 
General Agent for the New England States. 
K. M. ELLIOTT, Rocm 36 Exchange Building, New Haven, Conn. 


Sole Authorized 


Agent for Connecticut West of the Connecticut River. 


“BREVITY IS THE SOUL 
OF WIT.” GOOD WIFE, 
YOU NEED ere ss 


SAPOLIO 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


Rev. T. M. Hamill of Lurgan succeeds Rev. 
Dr. Watts in the Assembly’s College, Belfast. 

Rev. F. B. Meyer is arranging for an evan- 
gelistic campaign by Rev. A. T. Pierson, 
D. D., in England. 

Brazil is seriously considering the advisa- 
bility of changing its seat of government from 
Rio Janeiro, the seaport, to a new federal 
district in the neighborhood of the Pyrenneos, 
in the State of Goyaz. 

The students of Mansfield College are to 
give concerts in English towns and cities to 
secure funds for the Mansfield Settlement, 
Canning Town, London. Could not Andover 
help the Andover, now the South End, House 
in this way? 

The war and its results have stimulated 
great interest in the Chinese, Russian and 
English languages among the Japanese. ‘A 
universal disposition is manifested by Jap- 
anese educational institutions, governmental 
and private, high and low, to give more at- 
tention and time to instruction in English,” 
says the Japan Mail. 

Agents of new Japanese industrial estab- 
lishments have invaded Australia and are 
canvassing for orders for vari‘us kinds of 
goods hitherto obtained from Great Britain, 
Germany and America. It is not unlikely 
that before the close of the century most of 
the Australian newspapers will be printed on 
paper made in Japan. 

Professor Joly, the eminent French special- 
ist, in statistics recently made public shows 
that crime is rapidly on the increase in France. 
In 1860 the number of minors brougbt up for 
trial was 5,400, whereas in 1891 their number 
exceeded 7,000, although within the five years 
which elapsed between the latest census and 
the preceding one the number of children de- 
creased by 226,000. The increase of offenses 
committed by youths of sixteen to twenty-one 
is much greater. With regard to babitual of- 
fenders, the statistics of 1892 show that in 
that year they exceeded 100,000, the highest 
number on record. <As to the offenses which 
escape punishment altogether, M. Joly points 
out that they are constantly on the increase. 
In 1891 there were 83,000 offenses which es- 
caped punishment and 1n 1892 89,000, 


HOW SPURGEON PRAYED. 


The great men of God have been men of 
power. The greatest preacher of our cen- 
tury by far—and I mean a preacher, I don’t 
mean the most brilliant sermon maker or 
the most learned Bible student, but I mean 
the most extraordinary proclaimer of Christ 
to dying men—was my beloved friend, into 
whose study I went last summer; and when 
I looked at his empty chair, his dear wid- 
owed wife and his son Tom and I had a 
good cry over that empty chair. There has 
not been left a chair like that in my day 
or yours. Once [ saw that man in that 
chair. It was Saturday night, after a de- 
lightful afternoon with him at his home in 
Upper Norwood. He said, ‘** When you are 
gone I am going to get something to feed 
my chickens with tomorrow.’’ That was 
his way to select his text about six o’clock 
Saturday night, and then in thirty minutes 
to prepare his sermon, which he delivered 
to thousands the next day. That was his 
way, to fill up the cask with the Bible, turn 
on the spigot and let it run. We went into 
his study—that great workshop whose work 
has gone around the world—and we had 
prayer, and when [ had finished prayer he 
was in such awful pain with his neuralgia 
that he could not even kneel down. He sat 
at the end of the table and dropped his 
head between his hands and began to call 
on God like a child at his mother’s knee, 
sweet, simple, fervent, grasping, glorious. 
When he had done I said to Dr. Newman 
Hall, who was with me, ‘‘ Newman, did you 
ever hear such a prayer as that in your 
born days?’’ ‘*Never, never,’? was his 
reply. That was the time he got into the 
secret power; a man that could pray like 
that could influence the world.—Rev. Dr. 
T. L. Cuyler, 
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KEEP PREPARED. 





The Slogan of the Business and 
Professional Man. 


The Sure Hope of the Busy 
Brain- Worker. 


The Only Protection of Those 
Who Work and Toil. 


Keep Yourself Strong, Vigorous 
and Well. 





By Dr. Greene’s Nervura Blood and 
Nerve Remedy. 





Nothing contributes to success like prepara- 
tion. In every department of human activity 
this truth is constantly illustrated. 

During the War of the Rebellion the issues of 
battles were quite as often decided by the 
relative conditions as by the strength of forces. 
The general or commanding ofticer who was 
best prepared gained the day; the surprised 
army was generally routed. 

So in our daily affairs, the professional or 
business man who is constantly prepared 
for emergencies conquers his circumstances, 
emerges from every difficulty triumphant, and 
is a success; whilethe men and women whom 
events find unprepared are overcome or injured 
in their several ventures. Preparation is balf 
of any battle in life. 

Toy, 
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FREDERICK P COGGESHALL, 


So it is in regard to our health. If we keep 
our system in a sound condition to meet the 
various conditions of weather, the prevalent 
possibilities of contracting disease, and es- 
pecially the great strain, wear and fatigue cf 
our hurrying, rushing daily life, we are always 
prepared against these dangers. 

The first requisite is pure blood and strong 
nerves. They command health, and exempt 
us from the liability of sickness. 

Don’t neglect it. Don’t think because you 
are comparatively well you are safe. It is not 
so. The blood needs constant attention. It 
requires toning, needs correcting often before 
it gives any sign. The nerve force, nerve 
energies and strength are being constantly 
used up in business, pleasure or dissipation, 
and our braio and nerves require strengthen- 
ing and invigorating. Keep well and strong 
by taking Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, for its chief merit is that it not 
only cures weakness and disease, but it is a 
sure preventive of breaking down from over- 
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work or other causes: a sure renewer of 
strength, power and vigor. It is recognized 
every where as the greatest medical discovery 
of the age because of this grand oe: It 
makes you well and keeps you well. 

Mr. Frederick P. Coggeshall, the veteran 
bookseller of Lowell, Mass., used it and it made 
him well and kept him strong to work, vigor- 
ous to think and to plan, full of power, energy 
and ambition. He says: 

‘My trouble was an affection of the head. 
I would go to bed and sleep like an infant all 
night, but would waken in the morning with 
a terrible pain in the head, which utterly in- 
capacitated me for business. Getting norelief 
from remedies tried, a friend recommended 
me to take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerveremedy. I took the advice of my friend, 
and after taking it four or five days I began 
to experience great relief and was soon able to 
attend to business. 

‘*Tf restless or troubled with insomnia at 
night, I always take a dose of Nervura 
and get immediate relief. The invigorating 
qualities of this medicine are simply marvelous 
and after four or five doses I feel all right again. 
Other members of my family have used the 
Nervura, and I strongly recommend it to all 
persons of a nervous temperament, or those 
suffering from undue mental or physical 
strain.” 

Why waste time in trying uncertain and un- 
tried remedies, when here is a physician’s 
prescription, a discovery made by the greatest 
living specialist in curing nervous and chronic 
diseases, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass. If you take this medicine you 
can consider yourself under Dr. Greene’s 
direct professional care, and you can consult 
him or write to him about your case freely and 
without charge. This is a guarantee that this 
remedy will cure, possessed by no other 
medicine in the world. 
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{No excuse! You must try it.} 
& 
UlAA” 
Laroche 


FRENCH NATIONAL 
PRIZE of 


16,600 Francs 


~~ 
THE GREAT 


French Tonic 
—~Beo-~ 

Your druggist must have 
it—if not, send name and 
address to 

E. FOUGERA & CO. 

26-28 N. William St. 

New York. 
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. §. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. EK. BROWN & SON, North Adama, Mass. 











IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE: 
CATIONALIST. 
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The most frequent cause of these 
frightful nervous disorders, is 
chronic headache. The attacks 
vary in intensity from a sudden 
dizziness or partial loss of con- 
sciousness; to the severer form of 
convulsions and insensibility. Dr. 
Miles’ Nervine will cure them. 
Sold by all druggists on a positive 
guarantee that the first bottle will 
benefit or money returned. Book on 
Nervous disorders free. Dr. Miles 
Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine * “rein 
The Compound 
Oxygen Treatment. 


Without a doubt, a remedy for diseases 
incurable by the use of drugs would be of 
incalculable value. Does such a remedy 
exist? We answer confidently, Yes. For 
further information, proof most convinc- 
ing, send for book of 200 pages free, or 
call and see us. Skillful physicians in 
attendance to give attention to every 
case brought to their notice, either per- 
sonally or by letter. Consultation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Francisco. Cal. Toronto, Can. 











Wonderful 
Cures_& 


of Coughs, Colds and all kinds 
of Sore Throats and Lung 
Troubles are made every day 


e BY e 


Adamson’s 


Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


It gives instant relief, and 
cures, permanently, the worst 
cases. Time-tried and thirty 
years tested. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLD BY THE BEST DRUGGISTS. 


Prices 35 cts. and 75 cts. a Bottle. 
Trial size 10c. 


‘Qeeececescecesecad 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
The AURAPHONE win help youif youdo. Itisa 


recent scientific invention which will assist the hearing 
of any one not born deaf. Whew in the ear it is tn- 
visible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort. 
It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an e+r spec- 
tacle. Inclose came for particniars. Can be tested 
FREF oF CHA BGE atany of th NEW VORK 
AURAPHONE co. tg ffices 716 Metropolitan 
Bdg., Vadison Sq., N. ¥., 433 Phillip» Bdz., 
120 Tremont St., Boston, or 843 Equitable 
. Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN. 
MAX NORDAU. 


He has had the supreme merit of applying 
psychiatric research to literary criticism.— 
Cesare Lombroso. 


H. O. HOUGHTON. 


His steadfast and wise action in promoting 
international copyright is best known to the 
few men who with him carried that measure 
toaconclusion. This was a more public ex- 
hibition of his spirit, but the temper which 
governed him in his own business was one of 
faith in American literature, and a robust de- 
termination to further it by maintaining a 
high ideal. The confidence with which he 
embarked on great enterprises was an evi- 
dence of the faith that was in him, and the 
scrutiny which he gave to his ventures was a 
mark of the reign of his literary conscience. 
The contribution of such a personality and 
career to the building of a nation’s literature 
is not easily measured.—Horace E. Scudder in 
October Atlantic. 

CARL SCHURZ. 


In England a man may seek election at the 
hands of any constituency and a constituency 
may find its representative in any part of the 
kingdom. Inthe United States a man must 
retain the good will of a majority of the voters 
of a certain party in the particular district in 
which he lives. It is difficult for a man of 
great ability to do this. The most striking 
instance of the injustice of this system was 
theecase of Carl Schurz, the best equipped and 
most independent man who had sat in the 
Senate in more than thirty years. He got 
into the Senate by a fluke and at the end of a 
very brilliant term he was retired to private 
life. If Mr. Schurz had remained in the Sen- 
ate, he would be today, I believe, the most 
useful man in public life. In England men 
like Mr. Schurz have been retired from Par- 
liament by the adverse vote of constitu- 
ency and returned immediately after by an- 
other constituency to fulfill their public mis- 
sion. Mr. Gladstone, defeated at Oxford, 
reappears from Liverpool or Midlothian. 
Under our system, our public men become, 
sooner or later, mere party hacks or opportun- 
ists. They have their eyes always on their 
districts and they dodge issues instead of 
facing them.--Char'es Francis Adums. 
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OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading prri 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with The Congregationalist, at a reduced rate, The 
pustage is prepaid in all cases, Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 


oie 


The Century Mag izine.. 
Harper’s Magaziue...... 
Atiattic Monthly...... . 
Scribner’s Magazine...........--005+- 

Harper’ PE ccd eccccnvnddesseusctecdevccscecese 





FIBEOE. ccc cccccccccescceccecoacccccccecece 
zs Round Table 
ls. MU addgascandicnunwencesévaden sess tetdenes 
American Kitchen Magazine..............00ee0ee “15 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 





THE most simple and safe remedy for a cough 
ot throattroubie is * Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
They possess real merit. 


WASHINGTON EXcCURSION.—The Royal Blue Line 
announces another series of personally conducted, 
seven-day tours to Washington, D.C., the first party 
leaving Boston Wednesday, Nov. 20. The rate of 
$23 covers every expense of the entire trip. An 
illustrated itinerary may be obtained by addressing 
A.J. Simmons, N. E. P. A., 211 Washington Street, 
Boston. 

“ HOOD’sS SARSAPARILLA CURED Me.’’"—‘‘I had a 
severe attack of the grip which left me very weak and 
miserable. I took various kinds of medicines without 
benefit, and finaily began using Hood’s Sarsapariila. 
I have taken three bottles and am now well and strong. 


Mood’s Sarsaparitia cured m- Mrs. C. O. Quimby, 11 
Baldwin St., Chariestowa, Mass. 


Hoop’s PILLs cure biliousness, indigestion. 
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To 

Remove 

That Tired 
Feeling, Take 


¥ E R'S 

THE ONLY WORLD'S FAI2 

Sarsaparilia 
Over Half a Century 
Old. Why Not 


Get the Best? 


AYER’S PILLS cure Headache. 


(uticura 


WORKS 


Wonders 


In curing torturing, disfiguring, hu- 
miliating humours of the Skin, 
Scalp, and Blood when all else fails. 











Sold throughout the world. British Depot: F. New- 
BEry & Sons, 1, King Ldward-st., London. Porres 
Devo anv Cue. Coup., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


Larrabee’s 
Rheumatic 


Liniment 


is anold and valued remedy, which has 
enjoyed a constant patronage for over 
sixty years, proving its wonderful worth 
und efficacy in all painful diseases, such 
as Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh 
Toothache, Lumbago, Backache and 
other ailments where pain is an attend- 
ant. Try it. For sale by all druggists 
or by mail, 25 cents. 


WINKELMANN & BROWN DRUG CO., 

















Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. I 
DIRECTIONS for us- 
ing CREAM BALM.— 
Apply a particle of the 


Baln directly into the nos- 
trils, After a moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Use three times a day, 
after meals preferred, and 
before retiring. 


CATARRH 


FLY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passaves. Avays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the Membrane from colds, Kestores 
the Senses of Taste and Smell. The Balm is quickly 
absorbed and gives relief at once. 

A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price } cents at Druggists or by mail. 

ELY BROTHERS, % Warren Street, New York. 


! DENT’S 

Q TOOTHACHE GUM 
f STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 

i Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit, Micu. 
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Dent’s Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Warts. 











Caution. 


The greatly increased price of cream of tartar, the chief ingredient of a pure 
baking powder, has induced some manufacturers to substitute burnt alum (which 
costs but 3c. a pound) largely or wholly in lieu thereof, making a very low-cost 
but a very unwholesome baking powder; and great efforts are made to foist these 
inferior powders upon consumers by the inducement of a lower price, and by grossly 
false representations as to their ingredients and comparative value. 

Alum baking powders have been declared by the most competent authorities 
injurious to health. Therefore, every precaution must be taken to keep them out 
of the house. They masquerade under many names, and new brands are continually 
appearing. 

[t ts wise to avoid all new brands. Baking powders that are sold either wholesale 
or retail at a lower price than Royal are almost invariably made from alum, and 
therefore not only inferior in quality but positively dangerous to health. 

Consumers can be more certainly protected from alum baking powders and 
make the wholesomeness of their food doubly sure by rigidly refusing all substitutes 
for Royal Baking Powder. The Royal is certified by the Government and State 
chemists free from alum, absolutely pure and superlative in leavening power. 

It is unwise to take chances by the use of other brands. 


ROYAL BAKING P®WDER CoO., 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
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Pond’s Extract is known Oldest—Newest. 
as the great family remedy NOT 
and Nature’s own reliever of that I was First am I Best, 
aches and pains. BUT 
tn Rites Po ee that I am Best am I First. 
nvaluable tor Wounds, bruises, Cuts, , 
Sore Feet, Lame Muscles, also for Sore First AND Best. 
Throat, Hoarseness, Rheumatism, In- REMINGTON STANDARD 
flammation, and Hemorrhages. TYPEWRITER 
Accept nothing as ** just as good.’? Pond’s Extract rusher SIX Model. 
cures; imitations do not. 327 Broadway, New York. re 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York 








